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SONNET. 
THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


A cENTuRY of sunrises hath bowed 

Its fulgent forehead ’neath the ocean-floor 

Since first upon the West’s astonished shore, 

Like some huge Alp forth-struggling through the cloud. 
A new-born nation stood, to Freedom vowed: 

Within that time how many an Empire hoar 

And young Republic, flushed with wealth and war, 
Alike have changed the ermine for the shroud! 

O “sprung from earth’s first blood,” O tempest-nursed ! 
For thee what Fates? I know not. This I know 
The Soul’s great freedom-gift, of gifts the first— 

Thou first on man in fulness didst bestow : 

ltunted elsewhere, God’s Church with thee found rest :— 
Thy future’s Hope is she—that queenly Guest. 


Copyright: Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1876. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1776—1876. 


THE social conditions of life 
which have been developed in the 
European colonies of North Amer- 
ica, though to a certain extent the 
result of the physical surroundings 
of the early settlers, are chiefly the 
freer growth of principles which 
had been active, for centuries, in 
the Christian nations of the Old 
World. The elements of society 
‘here, unhindered by custom, law, or 
privilege, grouped themselves quick- 
ly and spontaneously into the forms 
to which they were tending in Eu- 
rope also, but slowly and through 
conflict and struggle. ‘The great 
-and most significant fact, that it was 
found impossible in the New World 
ito create privileged classes, clearly 
pointed in the direction in which 
European civilization was moving. 
Another fact not less noteworthy is 
the failure of every attempt to es- 
‘tablish religion in this country. 

Though there is but little to 
please the fancy or fire the imagina- 
tion in American character or insti- 
tutions, it is nevertheless to this 
-country that the eyes of the thought- 
ful and observant from every part 
of the world areturned. The Cath- 
-olicity of Christian civilization has 
generalized political problems and 
social movements. Civilization, like 
religion, has ceased to be national; 
and the bearing of a people’s life 
upon the welfare of the human race 
has come to be of greater moment 
than its effect upon the national 
character. It is to this that the 
universal interest which centres 


in the United States must be attri- 
buted. 

We are a commonplace and me- 
diocre people; practical, without 
high ideals, lofty aspirations, or ex- 
cellent standards of worth and char- 
acter. In philosophy, in Science, 
in literature, in art, in culture, we 
are inferior to the nations of Eu- 
rope. No mind transcendentat, 
great has appeared among us; not 
one who is heir to all the ages and 
citizen of the world. Our ablest 
thinkers are merely the disciples oi 
some foreign master. Our most gift- 
ed poets belong to the careful kind, 
who with effort and the file giv: 
polish and smoothness, but not th: 
mens divinior, to their verse; anc 
who, when they attempt a loftier 
flight, grow dull and monotonous 
as a Western prairie or Rocky 
Mountain table-land. Our most 
popular heroes—Washington anil 
Lincoln—are but common men, and 
the higher is he who is least the 
product of our democratic institu- 
tions. 

Our commercial enterprise and 
mechanical achievements are worth; 
of admiration, but not so far above 
those of other nations as to attract 
special attention. 

If to-day, then, the American 
people draw the eyes of the whole 
world upon themselves, it is not 
because they have performed mar- 
vellous deeds, opened up new 
realms of thought, or created 
higher types of character, bvt 
because their social and political 
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condition is that to which Europe, 
whether for good or evil, seems 
to be irresistibly tending. Beyond 
doubt, the tendency of modern civ- 
ilization is to give to the people 
greater power’ and a larger sphere 
of action. Every attempt to arrest 
this movement but serves to make 
its force the more manifest. ‘This 
spirit of the age is seen in the general 
spread of education, in the widen- 
ing of the popular suffrage, in the 
separation of church and state, and 
in the dying out of aristocracies. 
We simply note facts, without stop- 
ping to examine principles or to 
weigh consequences. ‘Those who 
resist a revolution are persuaded 
that it will work nothing but evil, 
while those who help it on hope 
from it every good; and the event 
most generally shows both to have 
been in errar. Our present pur- 
pose does not lead us to speculate 
as to the manner in which the gen- 
eral welfare is to be affected by 
the great social transformations by 
which the character of civilized na- 
tions is being so profoundly modi- 
fied; but we will suppose that the 
reign of aristocracies and of privi- 
lege is past, and that in the future 
the people are to govern; and we 
ask, What will be the influence 
of the: new society upon the old 
faith ? 

The essential life of the Catholic 
Church is independent of her world- 
ly condition; and though we are 
bound to believe that she is to re- 
main amongst men until the end, 
we are yet not forbidden to hold 
that at times she may to human 
eyes seem almost to have ceased 
to be; that as in the past Christ 
was entombed, the deletum nomen 
Christianum was proclaimed, in the 
future also the heavens may grow 
dark, God’s countenance seeming- 
ly be withdrawn, and the voice of 
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despair cry out that all have bent 
the knee to Baal. 

“But yet the Son of Man, when 
he cometh, shall he find, think you, 
faith on earth?” We may hope, we 
may despond ; let us, then, dispas- 
sionately consider the facts. 

First, we will put aside the as- 
sumption that it is possible to or- 
ganize this modern society so as to 
crush the church by persecution or 
violence. In a social state, which 
can be strong only by being just, 
attempts of this kind, if success- 
ful, would inevitably lead to an- 
archy and chaos, out of which the 
church would again come forth with 
or before the civil order. We can- 
not, then, look forward to a prolong- 
ed and open conflict between the 
church and the civilized govern- 
ments of the world without giving 
up all hope in the permanency and 
effectiveness of the social phase 
upon which we have entered. In 
the end the European states, like 
the American, must be convinced 
that, if they would live, they must 
also let live; since a modus vivendt 
between church and state is abso- 
lutely essential to the permanence 
of society as now constituted. 

The question, then, is narrowed to 
the free and peaceable life of the 
church in contact with the popular 
governments which are already con- 
stituted or are struggling for exist- 
ence; and it is in their bearing 
upon this all-important subject that 
the world-wide significance of the 
lessons to be learned from a care- 
ful study of the history of the Ca- 
tholic Church in the United States 
becomes apparent. For a hundred 
years this church has lived in the new 
society, and all the circumstances 
of her position have been admirably 
suited to test her power to meet 
the difficulties offered by a dem- 
ocratic social organization. The 
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problem to be solved was whether 
or not a vigorous but yet orderly 
and obedient Catholic faith and life 
could flourish in this country, where 
what are called the principles of 
modern civilization have found their 
most complete expression. 

If we would understand the his- 
tory of our country, we must not 
lose sight of the religious character 
of the men by whom it was ex- 
plored and colonized. Religious 
zeal led the Puritans to New Eng- 
land, the Catholics to Maryland, 
and the Quakers to Pennsylvania; 
and among the Spaniards and the 
French there were many who, like 
Columbus and Champlain, deemed 
the salvation of a soul of greater 
moment than the conquest of an 
empire. We might, indeed, without 
going beyond our present subject, 
speak of the heroic and gentle lives 
of the apostolic men who, from Maine 
to California, from Florida to the 
Northern Lakes, toiled among the 
Indians, and not in vain, that they 
might win them from savage ways 
and lift them up to higher modes 
of life. The Catholics of the Unit- 
ed States can never forget that the 
labors of these men belong to the 
history of the church on this conti- 
nent ; that the lives they offered up, 
the blood they shed, plead for us 
before God; and that if their work 
is disappearing, it sinks into the 
grave only with the dying race 
which they more than all others 
have loved and served. But in 
this age men are little inclined to 
dwell upon memories, however glo- 
rious. We live in the present and 
in the future, and, in spite of much 
cheap sentiment and wordy philan- 
thropy, we have but weak sympathy 
with decaying races. We are in- 
terested in what is or is to be, not 
in what has been; and perhaps it is 
well that this is so. We have but 
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feeble power to think or act or love, 
and it should not be wasted. If 
Americans to-day are busy with 
thoughts of a hundred years ago, 
it is not that they love those old 
times and their simple ways, but 
that by contrast they may, in boast- 
ful self-complacency, glory in the 
present. ‘They look back, not to 
regret the fast-receding shore, but 
to congratulate themselves that they 
have ieft it already so far behind. 
It is enough, then, to have alluded 
to the labors of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, since those labors have 
had and can have but small influ- 
ence upon the history of the church 
in the United States. To under- 


stand this history we need only 
study that of the Europeans and 
their descendants on this continent. 

The early colonists of the pre- 
sent territory of the United States 
were as unlike in their religious as 


in their national characters. Eng- 
lish Puritans founded the colonies 
of New England; New York was 
settled by the Dutch ; Delaware and 
New Jersey by the Dutch and the 
Swedes; Pennsylvania by Quakers 
from England, who were followed 
by a German colony. Virginia was 
the home of the English who ad- 
hered to the Established Church 
of the mother country, and North 
Carolina became the refuge of the 
Nonconformists from Virginia; in 
South Carolina a considerable num- 
ber of Huguenots found an asylum ; 
and in Maryland the first settlers 
were chiefly English Catholics. 
Nearly all these colonies owed 
their foundation to the religious 
troubles of Europe. The Puritans, 
the Catholics, and the Quakers 
were more eager to find a home 
in which they could freely worship 
God than to amass wealth. 

The religious spirit of New Eng- 
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land, whose influence in this coun- 
try, before and since the Revolution, 
has been preponderant, was as nar- 
row and proscriptive as it was in- 
tense, and a gloomy fanaticism lay 
at the basis of its entire political 
and social system. The Puritan 
colonies were not so much bodies 
politic as churches in the wilder- 
ness. To the commission appoint- 
ed to draw up a body of laws to 
serve as a declaration of rights, 
Cotton Mather declared that God’s 
people should be governed by no 
other laws than those which He 
himself had given to Moses; and 
one of the first acts of the Massa- 
chusetts colony was the expulsion 
of John and Samuel Browne with 
their followers, because they re- 
fused to conform to the religious 
practices of the Pilgrims. If dis- 
senting Protestants were not toler- 
ated in New England, Catholics 
certainly could not hope for mercy ; 
and, in fact, they were denied re- 
ligious liberty even in Rhode Is- 
land, which had been founded by 
the victims of Puritan persecution 
as a refuge for the oppressed and a 
protest against fanaticism. Though 
Mr. Bancroft, whose partisan zeal, 
whenever there is question of New 
England, is unmistakable, denies 
that this unjust discrimination was 
the act of the people of Rhode 
Island, it served, at any rate, so 
effectually to exclude Catholics 
that when the war of independence 
broke out not one was to be found 
within the limits of the colony. 
Puritanism, more than any other 
form of Protestantism, drew its very 
life from a hatred of all that is 
Catholic. The office and authority 
of bishops, the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the sign of the cross, 
the chant of the psalms, the obser- 
vance of saints’ days, the use of 
musical instruments in church, and 
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the vestments worn by the ministers 
of religion were all odious to the 
Puritans because they were asso- 
ciated with Catholic worship; and 
in their eyes the chief crime of 
the Church of England was that 
she still retained some of the doc- 
trines and usages of that of Rome. 
Religion and freedom, though their 
conception of both was partial and 
false, were the predominant passions 
of the Puritans ; and since they look- 
ed upon the Catholic Church as the 
fatal enemy alike of religion and of 
freedom, their fanaticism, not less 
than their enthusiastic love of inde- 
pendence, filled them with the deep- 
est hatred for Catholics. They had 
the virtues and the vices of the 
lower and more ignorant classes of 
Englishmen, from which for the 
most part they had sprung. If 
they were frugal, content with lit- 
tle, ready to bear hardship and to 
suffer want, not easily cast down, 
they were also narrow, superstitious, 
angular, and unlovely; and these 
characteristics were hardened by 
a cold, gloomy, and unsympathet- 
ic religious. faith. The credulity 
which led them to hang witches 
made them ready to believe in the 
diabolism of priests; while the nar- 
rowness of their intellectual range 
rendered them incapable of per- 
ceiving the grandeur and excellence 
of an organization which alone, in 
the history of the world, has be- 
come universal without becoming 
weak, and which, if it be consider- 
ed as only human, is still man’s 
most wonderful work. With the 
zesthetic beauty of the Catholic reli- 
gion they could have no sympathy, 
since they were deprived of the 
sense by which alone it can be ap- 
preciated. Though they fasted, ap- 
pointed days of thanksgiving, and, 
through a false asceticism, changed 
the Lord's day into the Jewish 
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Sabbath, the fasts and saints’ days 
of Catholics were in their eyes the 
superstitions of idolaters ; and while 
they assumed the right to declare 
what is true Christian doctrine and 
to enforce its acceptance, they in- 
dignantly rejected the spiritual au- 
thority of the church, though his- 
torically traceable to Christ’s com- 
mission to the apostles. 

The measures, therefore, which the 
colonies of New England took to 
prevent the establishment of the 
Catholic Church on their soil, were 
merely the expression of the horror 
and dread of what they conceived 
its influence and tendency to be. 
In 1631, just eleven years after 
the landing of the Mayflower, Sir 
Christopher Gardiner, on mere sus- 
picion of being a papist, was seiz- 
ed and sent out of the Coleny of 
Massachusetts Bay, and in the same 
year the General Court wrote a 
letter denouncing the minister at 


Watertown for giving expression 
to the opinion that the Church 


of Rome is atrue church. ‘Three 
years later Roger Williams, whose 
tolerant temper has been an ex- 
haustless theme of praise, joined 
with the Puritans in declaring the 
cross a “relic of Antichrist, a 
popish symbol savoring of supersti- 
tion and not to be countenanced by 
Christian men”; and, in proof of 
the sincerity of their zeal, these 
godly men cut the cross from out 
the English flag. Priests were for- 
bidden, under pain of imprisonment 
and even death, to enter the colo- 
nies; and the neighboring Catho- 
lic settlements of Canada were re- 
garded with sentiments of such big- 
oted hatred as to blind the Puri- 
tans to their own most evident 
political and commercial interests. 
So unrelenting was their fanaticism 
that one of the grievances which 
they most strongly urged against 
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George III. was that he tolerated 
popery in Canada. In the New 
England colonies, down to 1776, the 
Catholic Church had no existence, 
and the same may be said of the 
other colonies, with the exception 
of Maryland and of a few families 
scattered through parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. In Maryland itself, where 
the principles of religious liberty, 
which now. form a part of the or- 
ganic law of the land, had been 
first proclaimed by the Catholic 
colonists, the persecution of the 
church early became an important 
feature in the colonial legislation. 
In successive enactments the Catho- 
lics were forbidden to teach school, 
to hold civil office, and to have pub- 
lic worship; and were, moreover, tax- 
ed for the support of the Establish- 
ed Church. The religious character 
of Virginia, though less intense and 
earnest than that of New England, 
can hardly be said to have been 
less anti-Catholic; and it is there- 
fore not surprising that we should 
find the, cruel penal code of the 
mother country in full vigor in this 
colony. 

It would have been difficult to 
find anywhere communities more 
thoroughly Protestant than the thir- 
teen British colonies one hundred 
years ago. The little body of 
Catholics in Maryland, in all about 
25,000, who, in spite of persecution, 
had retained their faith, had sunk 
into a kind of religious apathy ; and 
as their public worship had long 
been forbidden and they were not 
permitted to have schools, to in- 
difference was added ignorance of 
the doctrines of the church. A few 
priests, once members of the sup- 
pressed Society of Jesus, lingered 
amongst them, though they general- 
ly found it necessary to live upon 
their own lands or with their kin- 
dred, and with difficulty kept alive 
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the flickering flame of faith. With- 
out religious energy, zeal, or or- 
ganization, the Maryland Catholics 
were gradually being absorbed in- 
to mere worldliness or into the more 
vigorous Protestant sects; and, in 
fact, many of the descendants of 
the original settlers had already lost 
the faith. In this way the charac- 
ter of the old Catholic colony had 
been wholly changed ; sothat Mary- 
land surpassed all the other colonies 
in the odious proscriptiveness of 
her legislation, levying the same 
tax for the introduction intq her 
territory of a Catholic Irishman as 
for the importation of a Negro slave. 
‘The existence of the Catholic fam- 
ilies there, and of the small and 
scattered settlements in Pennsylva- 
nia, if recognized at all by the gen- 
eral public, was looked upon as an 
anomaly, an anachronism, which, 
from the nature of things, must soon 
disappear. There is no exaggera- 
tion, then, in saying that the Revo- 
lution found the British provinces 
of North America thoroughly Pro- 
testant, with a hatred of the church 
which nothing but the general con- 
tempt for Catholics tended to miti- 
gate; while the seeming failure of 
the Catholic settlement in Maryland, 
one hundred and fifty years after 
the landing of Lord Baltimore, 
gave no promise of a brighter fu- 
ture for the faith. 

In the presence of the impend- 
ing conflict with England political 
questions became supreme, and the 
Convention of 1774, in its appeal 
to the country, entreated all classes 
of citizens to put away religious 
disputes and animosities, which 
could only withhold them from 
uniting in the defence of their com- 
mon rights and liberties. Though 
this appeal was probably meant to 
smooth the way for a more cordial 
union between New England and 
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the Southern colonies, which were 
eyen then as unlike as Puritan and 
Cavalier, it was also an evidence 
of the public feeling, showing that 
with the American people religious 
questions were fast coming to be 
merely of secondary importance. 
At any rate it was responded to 
cheerfully and generously by the 
Catholics, who, without stopping to 
think of the wrongs they had suffer- 
ed, threw themselves heartily into 
the contest for national indepen- 
dence. The signer of the Declara- 
tion who risked most was a Catholic, 
and a Catholic priest was a member 
of the delegation sent to Canada to 
bring about an alliance, or at least 
to secure the neutrality of that pro- 
vince. 

The conduct of the Catholics in 
the war made, no doubt, a favorable 
impression, and the very important 
aid given to the American cause by 
Catholic France had still further in- 
fluence in softening the asperities 
of Protestant prejudice; but, unless 
we are mistaken, we must seek else- 
where for the explanation of the 
clause of the federal Constitution 
which provides that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a 
qualification for any office or public 
trust under the United States”; as 
well as of the First Amendment, to 
the effect that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” These provi- 
sions were merely a part of a general 
policy, which restricted as far as 
possible the functions of the fede- 
ral government, and left to the sev- 
eral States as much of their separate 
sovereignty as was consistent with 
the existence of the national Union. 

This is evident from the fact that 
the federal Constitution placed no 
restriction upon the legislation of 
the different States in matters of 
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religion, leaving them free to pur- 
sue the intolerant and persecuting 
policy of the colonial era; and, in- 
deed, laws for the support of public 
worship lingered in Connecticut till 
1816 and in Massachusetts till 1833, 
and anti-Catholic religious tests were 
introduced into several of the State 
constitutions. In New York, as 
late as 1806, a test-oath excluded 
Catholics from office; and in North 
Carolina, down to 1836, only those 
who were willing to swear to belief 
in the truth of Protestantism were 
permitted to hope for political pre- 
ferment. New Jersey ’erased the 
anti-Catholic clause from her con- 
stitution only in 1844; and even to- 
day, unless we err, the written law 
of New Hampshire retains the test- 
oath. 

The provision which denied to 
the general government all right of 
interference in religious matters was 
a political necessity. Any attempt 
to introduce into Congress religious 
discussions would have necessarily 
rent asunder the still feeble bands 
by which New England and the 
Southern States were held together. 
The reasons of policy which for- 
bade the federal government to med- 
dle with slavery applied with ten- 
fold force to questions of religion. 

The First Amendment to the 
Constitution, of which we Americans 
are so fond of boasting, cannot, 
then, be interpreted as the procla- 
mation of the principle of toleration 
or of the separation of church and 
state; it is merely the expression 
of the will of the confederating 
States to retain their pre-existing 
rights of control over religion, which, 
indeed, they could not have delegat- 
ed to the general government with- 
out imperilling the very existence 
of the Union. Nearly all the lead- 
ing statesmen of that day recognized 
the necessity of some kind of union 
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of church and state, and their views 
were embodied in the different State 
constitutions. 

The year before the first battle 
of the Revolution no less than 
eighteen Baptists were confined in 
one jail in Massachusetts for refits- 
ing to pay ministerial rates; anc 
yet John Adams declared “that a 
change in the solar system might be 
expected as soon as a change in 
the ecclesiastical system of Massa- 
chusetts ”’; and at a much later pe- 
riod Judge Story was able to affirm 
that “it yet remained a problem to 
be solved in human affairs whether 
any free government can be perma- 
nent where the public worship of 
God and the support of religion 
constitute no part of the policy or 
duty of the state.” 

There is no foundation, we think, 
for the opinion which we have 
sometimes heard expressed, that the 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was intended as an act of tardy 
justice to the Catholics of the Unit- 
ed States, in gratitude for their con- 
duct during the war and for the 
aid of Catholic France. It in fact 
made no change in the position of 
the Catholics, whom it left to the 
mercy of the different States, pre- 
cisely as they had been in the co- 
lonial era. Various causes were, 
however, at work which, by modify- 
ing the attitude of the States to- 
wards religion, tended also to give 
greater freedom to the Catholic 
Church. The first of these was the 
rise of what may be called the sec- 
ular theory of government, whose 
great exponent, Thomas Jefferson, 
had received his political opinions 
from the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. The state, ac- 
cording to this theory, is a purely 
political organism, and is not in any 
way concerned with religion; and 
this soon came to be the prevailing 
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sentiment in the Democratic party, 
whose acknowledged leader Jeffer- 
son was, which may explain why 
the great mass of the Catholics in 
this country have always voted with 
this party. Another cause that 
tended to bring about a separation 
of church and state was the rapidly- 
increasing number of sects, which 
rendered religious legislation more 
and more difficult, especially as 
several of these were opposed to 
any recognition of religion by the 
civil power. And to this we may 
add the growing religious indiffer- 
ence which caused large numbers 
of Americans to fall away from, or 
to be brought up outside of, all ec- 
clesiastical organization. The de- 
sire, too, to encourage immigration 
—which sprang from interested mo- 
tives, and also from a feeling, very 
powerful in the United States half 
a century ago, that this country is 
the refuge of all who are oppressed 
by the European tyrannies—predis- 
posed Americans to look favorably 
upon the largest toleration of reli- 
gious belief and practice. There is 
no question, then, but the Catholics 
of this country owe the freedom 
which they now enjoy to the opera- 
tion of general laws, the necessary 
results of given social conditions, 
and not at all to the good-will or 
tolerant temper of American Pro- 
testants. Let us, however, be grate- 
ful for the boon, whencesoever de- 
rived. At the close of the war 
which secured our national inde- 
pendence and created the republic 
the Catholic Church found herself, 
for all practical purposes, unfetter- 
ed and free to enter upon a field 
which to her, we may say, was new. 
At that time there were in the 
whole country not more than forty 
thousand Catholics and twenty-five 
priests. In all the iand there was 
not a convent or a religious com- 
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munity. There was not a Catnolic 
school; there was ne bishop; the 
sacraments of confirmation and of 
Holy Orders had never been admin- 
istered. The church was without 
organization, having for several 
years had no intercourse with its 
immediate head, the vicar-aposto- 
lic of London; it was without pro- 
perty, with the exception of some 
land in Maryland, which, through a 
variety of contrivances, had been 
saved from the rapacity of the col- 
onial persecutors; and, surrounded 
by a bigoted Protestant population, 
ignorant of all the Catholic glories 
of the past, it was also without 
honor. But faith and hope, which 
with liberty ought to make all things 
possible, had not fled, and soon the 
budding promise of the future har- 
vest lifted its timid head beneath 
the genial sun of a brighter heaven. 
The priests of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania addressed a letter to Pius 
VI., praying him to appointa prefect- 
apostolic to preside over the church 
in the United States; and as the 
Holy See was already deliberating 
upon a step of this kind, Father 
Carroll was made superior of the 
American clergy, with power to ad- 
minister the sacrament of confirma- 
tion. This was in 1784. 

The priests, who at this time, for 
fear of wounding Protestant suscep- 
tibilities, thought it inexpedient to 
ask for a bishop, were now, after 
longer deliberation, persuaded that 
in this they had erred, and they 
therefore named a committee to 
present a petition to Rome, praying 
for the erection of an episcopal see 
in the United States. The Holy 
Father having signified his willing- 
ness t6 accede to this proposition, 
and it having been ascertained, too, 
that the government of this country 
would make no objection, they at 
once fixed upon Baltimore as the 
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most suitable location for the new 
see, and presented the name of Fa- 
ther Carroll as the most worthy to 
be its first occupant. The papal 
bulls were dated November 6, 1789, 
and upon their reception Father 
Carroll sailed for England, where he 
was consecrated on the 15th of Au- 
gust, the Feast of the Assumption, 
1790. 

Events were just then taking 
place in France which were of great 
moment to the young church on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The French Revolution was getting 
ready to guillotine priests and to 
turn churches into barracks; and 
M. Emery, the Superior-General of 
the Order of Saint Sulpice, who 
was as far-seeing as he was fearless, 
entered into correspondence with 
Bishop Carroll, in England, with a 
view to open an ecclesiastical semi- 
nary in the United States. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and the 


year following (1791) M. Nagot 
organized the Theological Semina- 
ry of Baltimore, and in the same 
year the first Catholic college in 
the United States was opened at 
Georgetown, in the District of Co- 


lumbia. In 1790 Father Charles 
Neale brought from Antwerp a 
community of Carmelite nuns, who 
established themselves near Port 
Tobacco, ,in Southern Maryland. 
This was the first convent of reli- 
gious women founded in the United 
States, the house of Ursuline nuns 
in New Orleans having come into 
existence while Louisiana was still 
a French colony. A few years 
later a number of religious ladies 
adopted the rule of the Order of 
the Visitation and organized a con- 
vent in Georgetown; and in 1809 
Mother Seton founded near Em- 
mittsburg, in Maryland, the first 
community of Sisters of Charity in 
this country, just one year after 
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Father Dubois, the future Bishop 
of New York, had opened Mt. St. 
Mary’s College. In 1805 Bishop 
Carroll reorganized the Society of 
Jesus, and in 1806 the Dominicans 
founded their first convent in the 
United States, at St. Rose, in Ken- 
tucky. Two years later episcopal 
sees were established at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Bards- 
town, with an archiepiscopal centre 
at Baltimore. 

In this way the church was pre- 
paring, as far as the slender means 
at her command would permit, to 
receive and care for the vast multi- 
tudes of Catholics who began to 
seek refuge in the United States 
from the persecutions and oppres- 
sions of the British and other Euro- 
pean governments. But her re- 
sources were not equal to the ur- 
gency and magnitude of the occa- 
sion, and her history, during the 
half-century immediately following 
the close of the Revolutionary war, 
though full of examples of courage, 
zeal, and energy, shows her in the 
throes of a struggle which, whether 
it were for life or death, seemed 
doubtful. 

Like an invading army, her chil- 
dren poured in a ceaseless stream 
into the enemy’s country, and, ar- 
rived upon the scene of action, they 
found themselves without leaders, 
without provisions, without means 
of defence or weapons of heavenly 
warfare. Far from their spiritual 
guides, in a strange land, without 
churches or schools, the very air of 
this new world seemed fatal to the 
faith of the early Catholic immi- 
grants; and when, yielding to the 
rigors-of the climate or the hard- 
ships of frontier life, they died in 
great numbers, their orphan chil- 
dren fell into the hands of Protes- 
tants and were lost to the church. 
Their descendants to-day are scat- 











tered from Maine to Florida, from 
New York to. California. 

Bishop England, though inclined 
to exaggerate the losses of the 
church in this country, was certain- 
ly not mistaken in holding that 
during the period of which we 
speak, though there was an increase 
of congregations, there was yet a 
great falling away of Catholics from 
the faith in the United States. 

Unfortunately, the want of priests 
and churches cannot with truth be 
said to have been the greatest evil, 
especially in the early years of the 
organization of the hierarchy. A 
spirit of insubordination existed 
both in the clergy and the laity. 
“Every day,” wrote Bishop Car- 
roll, “ furnishes me with new reflec- 
tions, and almost every day pro- 
duces new events to alarm my con- 
science and excite fresh solicitude 
at the prospect before me. You 
cannot conceive the trouble which 
[ suffer already, and the still greater 

which I foresee from the medley 
of clerical characters, coming from 
different quarters and of various 
educations, and seeking employ- 
ment here. I cannot avoid employ- 
ing some of them, and soon they 
begin to create disturbances.” 
There were troubles and scandals 
in nearly all the larger cities, which 
in some instances were fomented 
by the priests themselves. The 
trustee system was a fruitful cause 
of disturbance, threatening at times 
to bring the greatest evils upon the 
church ; especially as there seemed 
to be reason to fear lest the dissen- 
sions between the clergy and’ the 
laity might serve as a pretext for 
the intermeddling of the civil au- 
thority in ecclesiastical affairs. Ex- 
cept in the two or three colleges of 
which we have spoken, there was 
no Catholic education to be had; 
ind for a long time the few elemen- 
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were opened 





tary schools which 
were of a very wretched kind. In- 
deed, we may say that it is only 
within the last quarter of a century 
that many of the bishops and priests 
of this country have come to realize 
the all-importancegof Catholic edu- 
cation. 

Another unavoidable evil was the 
mingling of various nationalities in 
the same church, giving rise to 
jealousies, and frequently to dis- 
sensions; and to this we may add 
that the very people to whom above 
all others the church in this coun- 
try is indebted for its progress met 
with peculiar difficulties in the ful- 
filment of their God-given mission. 
This fact did not escape the keen 
eye of the first bishop of Charleston. 


“ England,” he says, “has unfortunate- 
ly too well succeeded in linking con- 
tumely to their name [the Irish] in all 
her colonies; and though the United 
States have cast away the yoke under 
which she held them, many other causes 
have combined to continue against the 
Irish Catholic more or less to the pre- 
sent day the sneer of the supercilious, 
the contempt of the conceited, and the 
dull prosing of those who imagine them- 
selves wise. That which more than a 
century of fashion has made habitual is 
not to be overcome in a year; and to 
any Irish Catholic who has dwelt in this 
country during one-fourth of the period 
of my sojourn it will be painfully evi- 
dent that, although the evil is slowly di- 
minishing, its influence is not confined 
to the American nor to the anti-Cathc- 
lic. When a race is once degraded, 
however unjustly, it is a weakness of 
our nature that, however we may be 
identified with them upon some points, 
‘we are desirous of showing that the simi- 
litude is not complete. You may be an 
Irishman, but not a Catholic; you may 
be Catholics, but not Irish. It is clear 
you are not an Irish Catholic in either 
case! But when the great majority of 
Catholics in the United States were either 
Irish or of Irish descent, the force of the 
prejudice against the Irish Catholic bore 
against the Catholic religion, and the in- 
fluence of this prejudice has been far 
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more mischievous tnan is generally be- 
lieved.” * 


We must not omit to add that 
many of the early missionaries spoke 
English very imperfectly and were 
but little acquainted with the habits 
and customs of ‘the people among 
whom they were called to labor; 
while the five or six bishops of 
the country, separated by great dis- 
tances from their priests, rarely 
saw them, and consequently were in 
a great measure unable to control 
or direct them in the exercise of 
the sacred ministry. The French 
missionaries, who in their own coun- 
try had seen the most frightful crimes 
committed in the name of liberty 
and of republicanism, found it dif- 
ficult to sympathize heartily with 
our democratic institutions; and 
from Ireland very few priests came, 
because the French Revolution had 
broken up the Continental Irish 
seminaries from which she drew 
her own supplies. 

The purchase of Louisiana from 
France in 1803 added little or no- 
thing to the strength of the church 
in the United States, since, owing 
to the wretched French ecclesiasti- 
cal colonial policy, which did not 
permit the appointment of bishops, 
the Catholic population of that pro- 
vince, a large portion of whom were 
negro slaves, had been almost wholly 
neglected. What the state of the 
church was in Florida at the time 
of its cession to the United States 
may be inferred from the fact that 
in the whole province there was 
but one efficient priest, who at once 
withdrew to Cuba, and afterwards 
to Ireland, his native country. In 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury Protestant feeling in this coun- 
try was much more earnest and self- 
confident than at present—in the 


* Bishop England's works, vol. iii. p. 233. 
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simple days of camp-meetings and 
jerking revivals and childlike faith 
in the pope as Antichrist, and in 
priests and nuns as Satan’s chosen 
agents ; when the preachers had the 
whole world of anti-popery corn- 
monplace wherein to disport them- 
selves without fear of contradiction. 
The universal feeling of pity for 
those who doubted the supreme 
wisdom of our political institu- 
tions was bestowed with not less 
boundless liberality upon all who 
failed to perceive that American 
Protestantism was the fine essence 
and final outcome of all that is 
best and purest in religion. Ca- 
tholic opinion, on the other hand, 
was feeble, unorganized, and thrown 
back upon itself by the overwhelm- 
ing force of a public sentiment 
strong, fresh, and defiant. We were, 
moreover, still under the ban of 
English literature that for three 


hundred years had been busy tra- 


vestying the history and doctrines of 
the church, to defend which wa 
made a crime. ‘There were but 
few Catholic books, and those io 
be had generally failed to catch the 
phases of religious thought through 
which American Protestants were 
passing. It was more than thirty 
years after the erection of the see 
of Baltimore that the Charles- 
ton Miscellany, which Archbishop 
Hughes called the first really Ca- 
tholic newspaper ever published in 
this country, was founded; and fit- 
ty years after the consecration of 
Bishop Carroll there were but six 
Catholic journals in the United 
States. 

Much else might be said in illus 
tration of the difficulties with which 
the church has had to contend, and 
of the obstacles which she has had 
to overcome, in order to win the 
position which she now eccupies 
in the great American republic. 
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Enough, however, has been said to 
show that it would be difficult 
to imagine surroundings which, 
while allowing her freedom of ac- 
tion, would be better suited to test 
her strength and vitality. 

The 15th of next August eighty- 
six years will have passed since the 
consecration of Bishop Carroll, and 
to this period the organized efforts 
of the church to secure a position 
in this country are confined. The 
work then begun has not for a 
moment been intermitted. In the 
midst of losses, defeats, persecu- 
tions, anxieties, doubts, revilings, 
calumnies, the struggle has been 
still carried on. Each year with 
its sorrows brought also its joys. 
The progress, if at times imper- 
ceptible, was yet real. When in 
the early synods and councils of 
Baltimore were gathered the strong 
and true-hearted bishops and priests 
who have now gone to their rest, 
there was doubtless more of sad- 
ness than of exultation in their 
words as they spoke of their scat- 
tered and poorly-provided flocks, 
of the want of priests, of «churches, 
of schools, of asylums, of the hard- 
ships of missionary life, and of la- 
bors that seemed in vain. Still, 
they sowed in faith, knowing that 
God it is who gives the increase. 
Like weary travellers who seem to 
make no headway, by looking back 
they saw how much they had ad- 
vanced. New churches were built, 
new congregations were formed, new 
dioceses were organized. On some 
mountain-side or in deep wooded 
vale a cloister, a convent, a col- 
lege, @ seminary arose, one hardly 
knew how, and yet another and an- 
other, until these retreats of learn- 
ing and virtue dotted the land. 
The elements of discord and dis- 
turbance within the church grew 
less and less active, the relations 
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between priest and people became 
more intimate and cordial, the tone 
of Catholic feeling improved, ec- 
clesiastical discipline was strength- 
ened, and the self-respect of the 
Catholic body increased. 

The danger, which at one time 
may have seemed imminent, of the 
estrangement of the laity from the 
clergy, disappeared little by lit- 
tle, and to-day in no country in 
the world are priest and people 
more strongly united than here. 
With the more thorough organiza- 
tion of dioceses and congregations 
parochial schools became practica- 
ble, and the great progress made 
in Catholic elementary education is 
one of the most significant and re- 
assuring facts connected with the 
history of the church in the United 
States. The numberof pupils inour 
parochial schools was, in 1873, 380,- 
ooo, and to-day it is probably not 
much short of half a million, which, 
however, is even less than half of 
the Catholic school population of the 
entire country. But the work of 
building schools is still progressing, 
and the conviction of the indispen- 
sable necessity of religious educa- 
tion is growing with both priests 
and people; so that we may confi- 
dently hope that the time is not 
very remote when in this country 
Catholic children will be brought 
up only in Catholic schools. By 
establishing protectories, industrial 
schools, and asylums we are grow- 
ing year after year better able to 
provide for our orphan children. 

The want of priests, which has 
hitherto been one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the progress of the 
church, is now felt only in excep- 
tional cases or in new or thinly- 
settled dioceses. A-hundred years 
ago there were not more than 
twenty-five priests in the United 
States; in 1800 there were supposed 
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to be forty; in 1830 the number 
had risen to two hundred and thir- 
ty-two, and in 1848 to eight hun- 
dred and ninety. In ten years, 
from 1862 to 1872, the number of 
priests was more than doubled, 
having grown from two thousand 
three hundred and seventeen to 
four thousand eight hundred and 
nine. ‘The lack of vocations to the 
priesthood among native Americans 
was formerly a subject of anxiety 
and also of frequent discussion 
among Catholics in this country; 
but now it is generally admitted, 
we think, that if proper care is 
taken in the education and training 
of our youths, a sufficient number 
of them will be found willing to de- 
vote themselves to the holy min- 
istry. 

In 1875 there were, according to 
the official statistics of the various 
dioceses, five thousand and seventy- 
four priests, twelve hundred and 
seventy-three ecclesiastical students, 
and six thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight churches and chapels 
in the United States. There were 
also, at the same time, thirty-three 
theological seminaries, sixty-three 
colleges, five hundred and_fifty- 
seven academies and select schools, 
sixteen hundred and forty-five pa- 
rochial schools, two hundred and 
fourteen asylums, and ninety-six 
hospitals under the authority and 
control of the Catholic hierarchy 
of this country. 

One hundred years ago there was 
not a Catholic ecclesiastical stu- 
dent, or theological seminary, or 
college, or academy, or parochial 
school, or asylum, or hospital from 
Maine to Georgia. 

Father Badin, the first person 
who ever received Holy Orders in 
the United States, was ordained in 
the old cathedral of Baltimore on 
the 25th of May, 1793, just eighty- 
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three years ago. It is now eighty- 
six years since Bishop Carroll was 
consecrated, and down to 1808 he 
remained the only Catholic bishop 
in the American Church, whose 
hierarchy is composed at present 
of one cardinal, ten archbishops, 
forty-six bishops, and eight vicars- 
apostolic. 

In 1790 there was not a convent 
in the United-States ; in 1800 there 
were but two; to-day there are 
more than three hundred and fifty 
for women, and there are pro- 
bably one hundred and thirty for 
men. 

We may be permitted to refer 
also to the increase of the wealth 
of the church in this country, es- 
pecially since this seems to be the 
cause of great uneasiness to the 
faithful and unselfish representa- 
tives of the sovereign people. The 
value of the property owned by the 
church in this country, as given in 
the census reports, was, in 1850, 
$9,256,758 ; in 1860, $26,774,119; 
and in 1870, $60,985,565. The 
ratio of increase from 1850 to 1860 
was 189 ‘per cent., and from 1860 
to 1870 128 per cent.;. while 
the aggregate wealth of the whole 
country ‘during these same periods 
increased in the former decade only 
125 per cent. and in the latter only 
86 per cent. In 1850 the value of 
the church property of the Baptists, 
the Episcopalians, the Methodists, 
and the Presbyterians was greater 
than that of the Catholics, but in 
1870 we had taken the second rank 
in point of wealth, and to-day we 
think there is no doubt but that we 
hold the first. 

“Whatever causes,” says Mr. 
Abbott, in his recent article on 7% 
Catholic Peril in America, “may 
have contributed to this significant 
result, it is certain that among the 
chief of them must be reckoned ex 
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emption from just taxation, extra- 
ordinary shrewdness of financial 
management, and fraudulent collu- 
sion with dishonest politicians.” 
Those who know more of the his- 
tory of the church in this country 
than can be learned from statistical 
reports, or articles in reviews, or 
cyclopedias are aware that there 
are no possessions in the United 
States more honestly acquired, or 
bought with money more hardly 
earned, than those of the Catho- 
lic Church; and that her present 
wealth, instead of being due to spe- 
cial financial shrewdness, has in 
many instances been got in spite of 
great and frequent financial blunder- 
ing; while the bishops and priests of 
America, with here and there an 
exception, have ntither had nor 
sought to have any political influ- 
ence, nor would they, if disposed 
to meddle with partisan politics, 
meet with any encouragement from 
the Catholic people. Their position 
with regard to the question of edu- 
cation is the result of purely con- 
scientious and religious motives ; 
and while claiming for Catholics the 
right to give to their children the 
benefit of religious training, they 
have everywhere and repeatedly 
given the most convincing proofs 
of their sincere desire to concede 
to all others the fullest liberty in 
this as in other matters; and though 
they cannot approve of that feature 
in the common-school system which 
excludes all teaching of doctrinal 
religion, they have never thought 
of pretending that those to whom 
it does commend itself should not 
be permitted to try the experiment 
of a purely secular education, pro- 
vided. they respect in others the 
freedom of conscience which is now 
a part of the organic law of the land. 
With very few exceptions, Catho- 
lics have, throughout the whole 
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country, been rigidly excluded from 
all the higher political offices; 
though now, unfortunately, this can 
hardly be considered a grievance, 
since the general corruption and 
unworthiness of public life have 
caused the more respectable class 
of American citizens to shrink from 
the coarseness and vulgarity of our 
partisan contests. Ontheother hand, 
those nominal Catholics who acquire 
influence in what are called “ ward 
politics” are generally very much 
like other politicians, eager to serve 
God and thecountry whenever it puts 
money in their purse. What politi- 
cal reasons may have determined 
the great body of Catholic voters in 
this country to prefer the Democratic 
to the Whig, and later to the Repub- 
lican, party, we know not; but we are 
very sure that nothing could be more 
unfounded than to imagine that the 
welfare or progress of the church 
can in any way be connected with 
the success of Democratic partisan- 
ism. As a religious body we have 
nothing to hope from either or any 
party. We ask nothing but the lib- 
erty which with us is considered the 
inalienable heritage of all Christian 
believers; and for the rest,-we know 
that a politician doing a good deed 
is more to be shunned than an ene- 
my plotting evil. 

The property of the Catholic 
Church in the United States has 
not been exempted from taxation, 
except under general laws which 
applied equally to that of all other 
religious denominations; andthough 
we can imagine nothing more bar- 
barous, more hurtful to the progress 
of the navional architecture and to 
the general esthetic culture of the 
people, than a change in the policy 
which has hitherto prevailed, not in 
this country alone, but in all the 
civilized states of the world; never- 
theless, if those who hold that reli- 
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gion has no social value succeed in 
revolutionizing legislation on this 
subject, the Catholics will not be 
less prepared than their neighbors 
to abide the issue. 

A more interesting study than the 
wealth of the church is the growth 
of the Catholic population in the 
United States, though, in the ab- 
sence of reliable or complete statis- 
tics on this subject, we are not able 
to give an entirely satisfactory or 
exact statement of the facts. The 
“number of sittings,” to use the 
phrase of the official reports, given 
in the United States Census, is of 
scarcely any assistance in determin- 
ing the religious statistics of the 
country. The number of Protes- 
tant church sittings, for instance, 
was in 1870 19,674,548, whereas 
the membership of all the Protestant 
sects of the country was only about 
7,000,000; and it is well known 
that, while in most Protestant 
churches many seats are usually un- 
occupied during religious service, 
in the Catholic churches the same 
seat is frequently filled by three, or 
four, or even five different persons, 
who take it in succession at the va- 
rious Masses. 

Ninety-one years ago Father Car- 
roll set down the Catholic population 
of the United States at twenty-five 
thousand, and he may have fallen 
short of the real number by about 
ten thousand. In 1808, when epis- 
copal sees were placed at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Bards- 
town, the Catholic population had 
increased to about one hundred 
and fifty thousand. In 1832 Bishop 
England estimated the Catholics of 
the United States at half a million; 
but in 1836, after having given the 
subject greater attention, he thought 
there could not be less than a mil- 
lion and a quarter. Both these esti- 
mates, however, were mere surmises ; 
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for Bishop England, who always 
exaggerated the losses of the church 
in this country, not finding it pos- 
sible to get the data for a well- 
founded opinion as to the Catholic 
population, was left to conjecture 
or to arguments based upon pre- 
mises which, to say the least, were 
themselves unproven. ‘The editors 
of the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac 
for 1848, basing their calculations 
upon the very satisfactory returns 
which they had received from the 
thirty dioceses then existing in the 
United States, set down our Catho- 
lic population at 1,190,700, and this 
is probably the nearest approach 
which we can make to the number 
of Catholics in this country at the 
time the great Irish famine gave 
a new impulse’ to emigration to 
America. From 1848 down to the 
present day the increase of the 
Catholic population has been very 
rapid, it having risen in a period 
of twenty-eight years from a little 
over a million to nearly seven mil- 
lions. The third revised edition of 
Schem’s Statistics of the World for 
1875 gives 6,000,000 as the Catho- 
lic population of the United States, 
and the American Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1875 reckons it as more than 
6,000,000; and from a careful con- 
sideration of the data, which, how- 
ever, are still imperfect, we think it 
is at present probably not less than 
7,000,000, ‘This remarkable growth 
of the church here during the last 
thirty years must be attributed to 
various causes, by far the most im- 
portant of which is beyond all 
doubt the vast immigration from 
Ireland ; to which, indeed, we must 
also chiefly ascribe the progress of 
the church during this century in 
all other countries throughout the 
world in which the English lan- 
guage is spoken. No other people 
could have done for the Catholic 
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faith in the United States what 
the Irish people have done. Their 
unalterable attachment to their 
priests, their deep Catholic instincts, 
which no combination of circum- 
stances has ever been able to bring 
into conflict with their love of 
country ; the unworldly and spirit- 
ual temper of the national charac- 
ter; their indifference to ridicule 
and contempt; and their unfailing 
generosity—all fitted them for the 
work which was to be done here, 
and enabled them, in spite of the 
strong prejudices against their race 
which Americans had _ inherited 
from England, to accomplish what 
would not have been accomplish- 
ed by Italian, French, or German 
Catholics. Another cause of the 
more rapid growth of the church 
during the last quarter of a century 
may be found in the more thorough 
organization of dioceses, congrega- 
tions, and schools, by which we are 
better able to shield our people 
from unhealthy influences, and thus 
year after year to diminish our loss- 
es; while the increasing number 
of converts to the faith helps to 
swell the Catholic ranks. Of 22,- 
209 persons who were confirmed in 
the diocese of Baltimore from 1864 
to 1868, 2,752, or more than 12 per 
cent., were converts; and our con- 
verts are generally from the more 
intelligent classes of Americans. 
The efforts to arrest the progress 
of the church, which now for near- 
ly half a century have assumed a 
kind of periodicity, may be plac- 
ed among the causes which have 
added to her strength. These at- 
tempts are made in open violation 
of the religious and political princi- 
ples which are the special boast of all 
Americans, and the only arguments 


which can be adduced to justify. 


them are drawn from fear or ha- 
tred. Whenever we have been 
VOL. XXIII.—29 
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made the victims of lawlessness 
or fraud, as in the burning of 
the Charlestown convent and the 
churches of Philadelphia, or in 
the spreading “ Awful Disclosures ” 
throughout the land, the sympathies 
of generous and honest men have 
been attracted to us. And when 
Protestant bigotry has made an 
alliance with a political party in 
order to compass our rpin, it has 
merely succeeded in forcing the op- 
posing party to take up throughout 
the whole country the defence of 
the Catholics. Thus during the 
brief day of the “ Know-nothing ” 
conspiracy large numbers of Pro- 
testants, for the first time since the 
Reformation, were led to examine 
into the history of the church, with 
a view to defend her against the 
traditional objections of Protestant- 
ism itself. In fact, in a country 
which looks with equally tolerant 
complacency upon every form of 
belief or unbelief from Atheism to 
Voudooism, from the Joss-House of 
the Chinaman to the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle and breeding caravansary 
of free-love, to imagine that there 
can be either decent or reasonable 
motives for exciting to persecution 
of the Catholic Church is sheer 
madness; nor can we think it less 
absurd to suppose that the good 
sense and justice of the American 
people will allow them to commit 
themselves to a policy as inconsis- 
tent as it would be outrageous. 
However this may be, there can 
be no doubt but the repeated and 
unprovoked attacks made upon the 
Catholics of the United States by 
fanatics and demagogues have help- 
ed to increase their union and earn- 
estness; and this leads us away 
from the growth of the church in 
her external organization to the 
consideration of the development 
of her spiritual and intellectual life. 
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And here we are at once struck 
by the similarity between her pro- 
gress and that of the country itself, 
which has been diffusive at the ex- 
pense of concentration and thor- 
oughness. Nevertheless, no atten- 
tive observer can fail to be struck 
by the intense and earnest religious 
spirit by which the great body of 
the Catholics of the United States 
are animated, as well as the readi- 
ness with which they co-operate 
with their priests in promoting the 
interests of religion. Nowhere do 
we find greater eagerness for in- 
struction in the truths of the faith, 
or greater willingness to make 
sacrifices in order to give to the 
young a religious education, than 
among the Catholics of this coun- 
try. Our priests are, as a body, 
laborious, self-sacrificing, and dis- 
interested, and are honestly strug- 
gling to make themselves worthy 
of the great mission which God has 


given them in America. 

Our position in this country hith- 
erto has turned the thoughts of our 
best minds to polemical and con- 


troversial writing, which, though 
useful and even necessary, has only 
a temporary value, since it is ad- 
dressed primarily to objections and 
phases of belief which owe their 
special significance to transitory 
conditions of society and opinion. 
Controversies between Catholics 
and Protestants which forty years 
ago attracted general attention 
and produced considerable impres- 
sion, would now pass unnoticed; 
for the simple reason that Ameri- 
cans, in the confusion of sects 
and religious opinions, have come 
to realize that Protestantism has 
no doctrinal basis, and is left to 
trust exclusively to religious sen- 
timent. Dogmatic Protestantism is 
of the past, and the most popular 
preachers are those who appeal 
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most skilfully to the religious in- 
stincts without requiring the ac- 
ceptance of any religious beliefs. 
Most of our best writers have been 
men whose arduous labors left 
them but little time for study 
or literary composition, and their 
works frequently bear the marks of 
hasty performance; but they will 
nevertheless not suffer from com- 
parison with the religious writings 
of American Protestants. The 
ablest man who has devoted him- 
self to the discussion of religion 
and philosophy, or probably any 
other subject, in the United States 
during the last hundred years is 
Dr. Brownson, all of whose best 
thoughts have been given to the 
elucidation of Catholic truth; and 
though there was something want- 
ing to make him either a great 
philosopher or a great theologian, 
or even a perfect master of style, 
we know of no other American of 
whom this may not also be justly 
said; unless, perhaps, we may con- 
sider Prescott, Hawthorne, or Irving 
worthy of the last of these titles. 
And though we Catholics have no 
man who is able to take up the 
pen which has just fallen from the 
hand of Dr. Brownson, none who 
have the power which once belong- 
ed to England and Hughes, we are 
in this not more unfortunate than 
our country, which no longer finds 
men like Adams or Jefferson to 
represent not unworthily its su- 
preme dignity; nor any like Web- 
ster, Clay, or Calhoun, whose minds 
were as lofty as their honor was 
pure, to lend the authority of wis- 
dom and eloquence to the delibera- 
tions of a great people. 

During the hundred years of our 
independent life the external de- 
velopment of the church, like that 
of the nation, has been so rapid that 
all individual energies have to a 
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greater or less degree been drawn 
to help on this growth. Another 
century, bringing other circum- 
stances, with them will bring the 
opportunity and the duty of other 
work. A more thorough organiza- 
tion must be given to our education- 
al system; Catholic universities 
must be created which in time will 
grow to be intellectual centres in 
which the best minds of the church 
in this country may receive the 
culture and training that will en- 
able them to work in harmony for 
the furtherance of Catholic ends; 
a more vigorous and independent 
press, one not weakened by want or 
depraved by human respect or re- 
gard for persons, must be brought 
into existence. We must prepare 
ourselves to enter more fully into 
the public life of the country; to 
throw the light of Catholic thought 
upon each new phase of opinion or 
belief as it rises; to grapple more 
effectively with the great moral 
evils which threaten at once the life 
ef the nation and of the church. 
All this and much else we have 
to do, if our God-given mission is 
to be fulfilled. 

And now we will crave the in- 
dulgence of our readers while we 
conclude with a brief reference to 
what we conceive to be the office 
which the Catholic Church is des- 
tined to fulfil in behalf of the Ame- 
rican state and civilization. 

De Tocqueville, in his thoughtful 
and singularly judicious treatise on 
American institutions, makes the 
fellowing very just remarks : 


“T think the Catholic religion has been 
falsely looked upon as the enemy of de- 
mocracy. On the contrary, Catholicism, 
among the various sects of Christians, 
seems to me to be one of the most favor- 
able to the equality of social conditions. 
The religious community in the Catholic 
Church is cpmposed of but two elements 
—the priest and the people. The priest 
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alone is lifted above his flock, and all 
below him are equals. In matters of 
doctrine the Catholic faith places all hu- 
man capacities upon the same level; it 
subjects the wise and the ignorant, the 
man of genius and the vulgar crowd, to 
the details of the same creed ; it imposes 
the same observances upon the rich and 
the poor; it inflicts the same austerities 
upon the powerful and the weak ; it en- 
ters into no compromise with mortal 
man, but reducing the whole human 
race to the same standard, it confounds 
all the distinctions of society at the foot 
of the same altar, even as they are con- 
founded in the sight of God. If Catho- 
licism predisposes the faithful to obedi- 
ence, it certainly does not prepare them 
for inequality ; but the contrary may be 
said of Protestantism, which generally 
tends to make men independent more 
than to render them equal. . . . But ne 
sooner is the priesthood entirely separat- 
ed from the government, as is the case in 
the United States, than it is found that 
no class of men are naturally more dis. 
posed than the Catholics to transfuse 
the doctrine of the equality of conditions 
into political institutions.” * 


The generous sentiments which 
two centuries and a half ago led the 
Catholics of Maryland to become 
the pioneers of religious liberty in 
the New World, are still warm in 
the hearts of the Catholic people of 
the United States. We have even 
here been the victims of persecu- 
tion, and it is not impossible that 
similar trials may await us in the 
future ; but we have the most pro- 
found conviction that, even though 
we should grow to be nine-tenths 
of the population of this country, 
we shall never prove false to the 
principle of religious liberty, which, 
to the Catholics of the United States, 
at least, is sacred and inviolable. 
For our own part, we should turn 
with unutterable loathing from the 
man who could think that any other 
course could ever be either just or 
honorable. 

The Catholics of this republic are 


* Democracy in America, vol. i. p 305. 
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deeply impressed with the inviola- 
bility of the rights of the individual. 
We believe that the man is more 
than the citizen; that when the 
state tramples upon the God-given 
liberty of the most wretched beg- 
gar, the consciences of all are viv- 
lated ; that it is its duty to govern 
as little as possible, and rather to 
suffer a greater good to go undone 
than to do even a slight wrong in 
order to accomplish it. For this 
reason we believe that when the 
state assumed the right to control 
education, it took the first step 
away from the true American and 
Christian theory of government back 
towards the old pagan doctrine of 
state-absolutism. Though we up- 
hold the rights of the individual, we 


are not the less strong in our advo- 


cacy of the claims of authority. In 
fact, the almost unbounded indivi- 
dual liberty which our American 
social and political order allows 
would fatally lead to anarchy, if not 
checked by some great and sacred 
authority; and this safeguard can 
be found only in the Catholic 
Church, which is the greatest school 
of respect the world has ever seen. 
The church, by her power to in- 
spire faith, reverence, and obedi- 
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ence, will introduce into our na- 
tional life and character elements 
of refinement and culture which 
will temper the harshness and reck- 
lessness of our republican manners. 
By her conservative and unitive 
force she will weld into stronger 
union the heterogeneous popula- 
tions and widely-separated parts of 
our vast country. The Catholics 
were the only religious body in the 
United States not torn asunder by 
sectional strife during our civil war, 
and we are persuaded that, as our 
numbers grow and our influence in- 
creases, we are destined to become 
more and more the strong bond to 
hold in indissoluble union the great 
American family of States. The 
divisions and dissensions of Pro- 
testantism have a tendency to pre- 
pare the public mind to contem- 
plate without alarm or indignation 
like divisions.and dissensions in the 
state; and all who love the country 
and desire that it remain one and 
united for ages must look with plea- 
sure upon the growth of a religign 
which, while maintaining the unity 
of its own world-wide kingdom, in- 
spires those who are guided by its 
teachings with a horror of political 
dissensions and divisions. 
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A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF IT.* 


M. CLaupIio JANNET has re- 
cently sent forth from the little 
town of Aix, in Provence, a work 
on the United States of the pre- 
sent day which may be both in- 
teresting and profitable to Ameri- 
can readers. It does not appear 
that M. Jannet has visited the 
country whose moral, social, and 
political condition he sets himself 
to describe. His information has 
been gathered from books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals; his con- 
clusions are the result of delibera- 
tion rather than the hasty observa- 
tions of a tourist, and they are all 
the more valuable because they are 
not distorted by the usual blunders 
and prejudices which obstruct the 
vision of the average Frenchman 
in America. The European tra- 
veller, particularly the French tra- 
veller, finds many things in our coun- 
try to shock his prejudices and 
offend his tastes. The discomforts 
of the journey, the harshness of the 
climate, the extravagance of living, 
the imperfections of our domestic 
economy, the general crudeness of 
our new and incomplete civilization, 
the press and hurry of business, 
the lack of esthetic culture, the 
vulgarity of popular amusements— 
all these things put him out of the 
humor to be just. He dislikes the 
surface aspects of American life, 
and, with the best disposition in the 
world, he commonly fails to see 
what lies underneath. He fills his 
note-book with dyspeptic com- 


* Les Etats-Unis Contemporains, ou les Maurs, 
lea Institutions et les Idées depuis la Guerre dela 
Sécession. Par Claudio Jannet. Paris: E. Plon 
et Cie. 1876. 


ments, and when he goes home he 
writes a volume of blunders, and 
all the Americans who read it laugh 
at it. Take, however, a conscien- 
tious Frenchman of sober and re- 
flective turn of mind, shut him up 
in his own study, supply him with 
an abundance of the right kind 
of American books and newspapers, 
let him ponder over his subject at 
leisure in the midst of his accus- 
tomed comforts, and the chances 
are that ke will write a very good 
essay on the condition of this coun- 
try, and tell a great many whole- 
some truths which we ourselves 
hardly suspect. 

M. Jannet’s book has _ been 
evolved in this way. His industry 
in the collection of materials seems 
to have been remarkable; and if 
his judgment has not always kept 
pace with it, the instances in which 
he has been misled are fewer than 
we should have expected. For 
most of his mistakes he can show 
the excuse of an American authori- 
ty. It does not become us, there- 
fore, to find too much fault with 
him. We are rather disposed to 
overlook errors in the statement of 
particular facts, and consider the 
really valuable and novel points 
in his essay, with the moral which 
he wishes us to draw from it. We 
shall find in what he says abundant 
food for reflection, even when we 
believe him to be wrong. 

He sets out with an attempt to 
show that the spirit of revolution 
has been waging incessant war for 
nearly a hundred years upon “the 
work of Washington,” and that the 
Constitution, as it was devised by 
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the wise and conservative party 
represented by our first President, 
has been almost torn to shreds, and 
is destined to destruction by the 
aggressions of radicalism. M. 
Jannet’s references to “ the school 
of Washington” seem rather odd 
to an American reader. We doubt 
whether there ever was a distinct 
political school to which that name 
could be properly applied; and it 
is not at all clear that there have 
been two well-defined and antago- 
nistig political principles in conflict 
since the very foundation of the 
government, as Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man, the spirit of good and the 
spirit of evil, waged perpetual war- 
fare, in the Zoroastrian system, for 
the dominion of the world. The 
philosophical historian is fond of 
tracing in the revolutions of states 
and the development of political 
theories the steady growth of some 
fixed principle of action. But it is 
a specious philosophy which takes 
no account of accidents. M. Jan- 
net has made the mistake of going 
too deep, and overlooking what lies 
right on the surface. He sees the 
spirit of radicalism, fostered by the 
influx of communistic and infidel 
immigrants from Europe, attacking 
the conservative safeguards origin- 
ally established in our federal and 
State constitutions, assailing the 
rights of the States, extending the, 
suffrage, sweeping the country into 
the vortex of uncontrolled demo- 
cracy. “ Popular sovereignty” is 
the watchword of this radical move- 
ment. “The doctrine of popular 
sovereignty,” says M. Jannet, “is 
based upon the idea that man is 
independent, and that consequently 
there can be no authority over him 
except with his own consent. This 
principle established, there can no 
longer be any question of limiting 
the suffrage by conditions of ca- 
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pacity, of fitness, or of the repre- 
sentation of interests, since sover- 
eignty is an attribute of the voter 
in his quality as a man. The ex- 
clusion of women and minors from 
the polls is only an abuse, a relic 
of old prejudices. Thus the most 
advanced party already places fe- 
male suffrage at the head of its 
programme, and perhaps it will 
some day be established in the 
United States. The people, being 
sovereign by nature, cannot be 
checked in its will by any custom, 
any tradition, any respect for ac- 
quired rights. Whatever it wills 
is just and reasonable by the mere 
fact that it so wills. There can be 
no permanent constitution for the 
country; the constitution can be 
only what the people wills, or is 
thought to will, for the time being.” 
About the year 1850, according to 
our author, the heresy of “ popu- 
lar sovereignty,” otherwise the reli- 
gion of revolution, obtained full 
headway, and the radical party, 
making . skilful use of the anti- 
slavery sentiment which had hither- 
to been cultivated only by a small 
band of eccentric philanthropists, 
captured the masses of well-mean- 
ing, unreflecting voters. Liberty 
and emancipation were their watch- 
words; but their real purpose was 
only the supremacy of the mob. 
Slavery was the abuse which they 
pretended to attack,-but they only 
feigned: a horror for it in order 
to win over the small but zealous 
party of sincere abolitionists ; their 
actual object was to abolish the 
federal Union with its limited pow- 
ers, and set up a unitary democracy 
based upon the despotism of uni- 
versal suffrage. “From the day 
when this party came into power 
by the election of Lincoln,” says 
M. Jannet, “nothing remained for 
the South but to take up arms to 
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protect its rights against the pro- 
jects already disclosed.” And he 
adds that the radical movement 
towards pure democracy “alone 
can explain the unheard-of ferocity 
with which the Northern armies 
fought, and the odious persecution 
which fellowed their triumph, and 
which still lasts, ten years after- 
wards.” 

Thus the anti-slavery agitation 
was only an incident—and, indeed, 
M. Jannet seems not to regard 
it as a very important one—in the 
long, uninterrupted, deplorable de- 
cline of America from a moder- 
ately conservative federal republic 
to the despotism of an ignorant, 
centralized democracy. It can 
hardly be necessary to point out to 
American readers the serious mis- 
take in M. Jannet’s theory. It is 
useless to look beyond slavery for 
an explanation of the changes 
wrought within the past fifteen 
years in the character of the Ameri- 
can government. Mr. Seward was 
right when he declared that there 
was an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween slavery and freedom. It had 
been gathering force for years 
when it broke into war in 1861; it 
had been the original cause of near- 
ly all the encroachments upon the 
rights of the States which preceded 
the Rebellion, and it had made the 
very words “ State rights ” odious 
to a vast majority of the Northern 
people. The plain truth is that the 
only State right which the conser- 
vative and aristocratic party cared 
about maintaining was the right to 
hold human beings in bondage, 
and buy and sell them like cattle. 
They chose to identify a political 
theory with a hateful social institu- 
tion, and it was only natural that, 
when the end came, theory and in- 
stitution should go down together. 
The evil influence of slavery, how- 
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ever, has survived the extinction of 
slavery itself. We must not forget 
that the active men of 1876 were 
boys in the exciting period just 
before the war, and their political 
creed took shape at a time when 
the doctrine of State rights was the 
defence of the slave-driver and the 
secessionist, and the federal power 
was the safeguard of freedom and 
union. The ideas impressed upon 
them during the years of conflict 
have remained during the years of 
peace, and have affected in a most 
serious manner the fortunes of the 
country during the period of recon- 
struction. Forfour years, so crowd- 
ed with great historical changes 
that they may be counted as equi- 
valent to nearly a whole genera- 
tion of uneventful peace, the nation 
was taught by the necessity of war 
to believe that the reserved rights 
of the States must yield to the para- 
mount necessity of preserving the 
Union, and ultimately of destroying 
slavery for the sake of union. It 
would be unfair to say that the let- 
ter of the Constitution fell into 
contempt, but there was a general 
agreement that constitutions, to be 
worth anything, must be elastic 
instruments, stretched to cover 
unforeseen emergencies. Naturally, 
when the war was over we did not 
return at once tothe old ideas. In 
the provisions for saving the fruits 
of the contest, guarding against 
fresh attempts at disunion, and pro- 
tecting the emancipated race in its 
newly-acquired liberties, the de- 
spotic and absolute spirit of the war 
still prevailed. The federal gov- 
ernment which had put down the 
rebellion was called upon to-secure 
its victory. So for the next ten 
years we saw a constant assumption 
at Washington of powers which no 
Congress or President would have 
dreamed of asserting a generation 
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ago. The “reconstructed States ” 
became little more than vassal pro- 
vinces, practically ruled at the seat 
of the federal government. In 
some cases, even after the military 
governors had disappeared and the 
States had been restored to repre- 
sentation in Congress, and nomi- 
nally to their full powers of self-ad- 
ministration, we have seen soldiers 
sent from Washington to decide 
local election contests, legislatures 
dispersed at the point of the fede- 
ral bayonet, and the verdict of the 
ballot rudely set aside by the Presi- 
dent’s despotic order. The general 
course of legislation for the South- 
ern States at Washington was in- 
spired by the belief that the whole 
Confederacy was a hot-bed of insur- 
rection and crime. Special laws 
were enacted to prevent the “ rebel 
element” from acquiring that pre- 
dominance in the Southern com- 
munities which naturally belonged 
to it, and to lift up the negroes to a 
political power to which they were 
not entitled by their numbers, and for 
which theywere not qualified by char- 
acter or education. The control of 
elections was taken away from the 
States by the Enforcement laws, and 
the ordinary police duties of preserv- 
ing the peace were usurped by federal 
appointees under a strained inter- 
pretation of the statutes. An inci- 
dent reported in Alabama during 
the political campaign of 1874 illus- 
trates the extreme length to which 
federal interference was carried, and 
the ingenuity with which it was em- 
ployed for merely partisan purposes. 
A Republican politician had been 
murdered in August of that year, 
and the perpetrators of the deed 
had notbeen discovered. The guilt 
was charged, however, upon several 
active Democrats, and just before 
the election they were arrested bya 
federal marshal and committed for 
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trial. Of course there was no law 
which gave the federal authorities 
cognizance of murder, and no in- 
dictment for that offence could be 
found in a federal court; but it was 
desirable that the arrests should be 
made for poliiical effect, and the 
accused were consequently indict- 
ed under a clause of the Enforce- 
ment law for “ conspiracy to pre- 
vent a citizen from voting ”—a con- 
spiracy to prevent his voting in 
November by killing him in August ! 
The arrest served its purpose, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that 
the case never was tried. 

But of late the progress of the 
country towards centralization has 
been sensibly checked. The abus- 
es of the past few years have been 
followed by a popular reaction. 
The temper of the South is better 
understood. The North begins to 
see the dangers of the course it has 
been following, and at the same 
time to feel ashamed of its injustice. 
And more than all else, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
in two able decisions, sweeps away a 
great mass of the most mischievous 
Enforcement legislation, and rede- 
fines the almost obliterated bounda- 
ries of State and federal authority. 
The judgment of the court in the 
Grant Parish and Kentucky cases 
marks an era in our constitutional 
history. It neutralizes a great deal 
of the evil consequences of the war 
period, and can hardly fail of a 
most salutary effect upon future leg- 
islation. When he has read it, even 
M. Jannet, perhaps, will take a more 
cheerful view of our condition. 

But let us leave the historical 
part of M. Jannet’s book, and look 
at the picture which he draws of 
our actual condition. We do not 
purpose to criticise it. We shall 
let our readers correct errors for 
themselves, as they can easily do, 
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while we contént ourselves with 
showing them how the political and 
social aspects of our country im- 
press an intelligent foreign student. 
M. Jannet is deceived sometimes ; 
he takes too seriously the satire 
of “the American humorist Edgar 
Poé,” and the mixture of sarcasm 
and burlesque which he cites from 
“The gilded Age by Mark Twain 
and Dudley”; but upon the whole 
he tells the sober truth. He gives 
a pretty exact account of our elec- 
toral system, and especially of our 
system of nominations, which prac- 
tically prevents the people from 
voting for anybody except the fa- 
vorites of a little knot of profession- 
al politicians assembled in a com- 
mittee or ward meeting. As poli- 
tical struggles in the United States, 
he says, are not for the triumph 
of principles, but only for the pos- 
session of power, politics has na- 
turally become debased, high-mind- 
ed citizens have insensibly become 
disgusted with it, and at the same 
time the rising flood of universal 
suffrage has driven the wealthy 
classes out of political life. Be- 
tween 1824 and 1840 the party or- 
ganizations were definitively settled, 
and since then politics has been 
the exclusive appanage of politi- 
cians by profession. M. Jannet 
gives a very unpleasant sketch of 
this class of persons, and describes 
the machinery of manipulating con- 
ventions and setting up candidates 
with considerable minuteness and 
accuracy. Nor is it possible for 
us to read without mortification his 
account of the manner in which the 
professional politicians carry on the 
government: 


“Such institutions leave the nation 
completely disarmed against corruption. 
No one, either in the executive or the 
legislative branch, has any interest in 
stopping it. We shall even see that, 
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under the political customs of the coun- 
try, the representatives of power in every 
grade have a manifest interest in tolerat- 
ing it. Befcre the presidential 
election the politicians who manage the 
conventions of the party make careful 
bargains with their candidate for the 
distribution of the offices. The Presi- 
dent, when he desires a re-election, has 
here in the same manner a powerful mo- 
tive of action; all the federal employees 
fight for him with ardor and by every 
possible means, for the retention of 
their places depends upon his triumph. 
It is easy to see how party spirit is 
inflamed by the prospect of so much 
booty in case of success. The evils of 
this system have become more striking 
as the number of federal employees has 
increased. Given the prevalence of dis- 
honesty and love of money, it is evident 
that office-holders who can retain their 
places only a few years must make use 
of the timetoenrichthemselves, . . . 
But corruption is not confined to the 
employees, properly speaking ; it extends 
in a large measure even to the represen- 
tatives of the nation. The President 
nominates his cabinet, subject to the 
confirmation of the Senate. But in 
the party conventions the President's 
choice is fixed in advance. Atrange- 
ments of the same kind are made with 
the senators ; for their approval is neces- 
sary for a thousand federal appoint- 
ments, and naturally for the most im- 
portant. The result of this state of 
things is that the Senate which, by the 
Constitution is a directing political body 
without whose co-operation it is im- 
possible for the President to carry on 
the government, becomes a theatre of 
incessant intrigue and corruption.” 


We prefer not to follow M. Jan- 
net in his brief recital of the Crédit 
Mobilier scandal, the Fremont af- 
fair, the Pacific Mail bribery, the 
operations of the Tweed and Erie 
Rings, the boldness of the lobby, 
the power of the railway corpora- 
tions in politics, the pressure of 
enormous debts and taxes as the 
inevitable consequence of legisla- 


tive venality, and the degradation 


of the judicial office. It is a hor- 
rible account, but it is not exagge- 
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rated. For all his statements— 
save, of course, some mistakes of 
secondary importance—M. Jannet 
can show good American authority. 

In the face of all this disorder 
and corruption the best citizens, 
disgusted with political life, hold 
themselves every year more and 
more strictly aloof from it. 


‘*Men of property, merchants, and 
manufacturers are injured by the mis- 
management of affairs, and deplore it; 
but each one finds it for his individual 
advantage not to lose his time in trying 
to correct public evils. The country is 
still rich enough to bear the waste and 
rascality of a government which calls it- 
self popular. ... Even in these days 
there are certain influences of religion, 
race, or locality which sometimes bring 
honest and capable men into the local 
political assemblies ; but the ruling trait 
of American democracy is nevertheless 
the ostracism of the upper classes and 
of eminent men. The consequence is 
that these classes become more and more 
dissatisfied with democratic institutions, 
and cast wistful eyes towards the consti- 
tutional government, in reality more free 
than theirs, which Great Britain and her 
colonies enjoy. From De Tocqueville 
and Ampére to Duvergier de Hauranne 
and Hepworth Dixon, all observers have 
been struck by this sentiment, not in 
general openly expressed, but sufficient- 
ly shown by the considerable number 
of distinguished Americans who pass 
the greater part of their lives out of the 
country.” 


In this there is just a modicum 
of truth—less now, perhaps, than 
there was when it was written; for 
there is to-day an unmistakable 
tendency amony our best citizens 
to resume that share in the man- 
agement of public affairs from 
which they have too long suf- 
fered themselves to be excluded. 
But M. Jannet follows Hepworth 
Dixon in his stupendously absurd 
remarks on the “ moral emigration” 
of the best men of America, and 
finds it a proof of distaste for de- 
mocratic institutions that Wash- 
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ington Irving should have ram- 
bled about the Alhambra, Bancroft 
accepted the mission to England, 
and Hawthorne the consulate at 
Liverpool; that Motley should have 
read the archives of the Dutch Re- 
public at the Hague, Power and 
Story studied among the monu- 
ments of Italy, and Longfellow 
amused himself with the “Golden 
Legend” when he might have found 
so many heroic subjects at home! 
We are astonished that M. Jannet, 
who has certainly read a great many 
American books, should not have 
perceived the dense ignorance which 
distinguishes this particular portion 
of Dixon’s Mew America perhaps 
above the rest of the book. M. 
Jannet has only to pause and 
reflect for a moment, and he will 
not accuse Diedrich Knickerbock- 
er and the author of the Life of 
Washington and Rip van Win- 
kle of neglecting his own country 
to lounge in Granada, nor blame 
the poet of Cambridge because he 
rhymed the “Golden Legend” as 
well as the story of Evangeline and 
Miles Standish. Hawthorne too, 
the most thoroughly national of 
American romancers, and Bancroft, 
who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of American history! Is it 
also to Mr. Hepworth Dixon that 
M. Jannet is indebted for the dis- 
covery stated in the following pas- 
sage? 


‘* Americans, even those who at heart 
are most disgusted with democracy, have 
a passionate love of their country, and 
look upon themselves as the first nation 
of the world. This patriotism, despite its 
exagg*rations, is a great power for the 
country. Without precisely desiring the 
establishment of a constitutional mon- 
archy, many enlightened Americans as- 
pire to a stronger and more stable gov- 
ernment under a republican form. I 
have been struck, in the intercourse that 
I have had with many of them, by the se- 
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cret admiration with which the rule of 
Napoleon III. in its day inspired them. 
This rule, democratic in its origin, revo- 
lutionary in its principle, but favorable 
to the preservation of material order and 
the acquisition ot wealth, agreed very 
well with their desire for additional secu- 
rity, and at the same time with their lack 
of principles. Sentiments of this kind— 
and they are wide-spread—are one of the 
greatest dangers that threaten American 
society.” 


Of course the corruption which 
disgraces politics appears likewise 
in the private life of the people. 
The constant aim of the Yankee, 
says M. Jannet, is to make money. 


“ The love of money seizes the young 
man from the time of his adolescence, and 
does not let the old man allow repose to 
the evening of his life. Except in the 
old slave States, there is no class of people 
of leisure in America. From top to bot- 
tom of the ladder, all society is a prey to 
devouring activity. Its economical re- 
sults are considerable; the rapid growth 
of the nation and its prodigious devel- 
opment in al] the arts of material well- 
being are the fruits of this ardent labor 
which knows no rest. If the Americans 
love money, it is not for the sake of mere 
acquisition, but in order that they may 
give themselves up to the enjoyment of 
luxuries and launch into new specula- 
tions. Harpagon is a type which ,does 
not exist among them. Indeed, they 
generally lack those habits of patient 
economy which constitute the strength 
and the virtue of our old races of pea- 
sants and dourgeois. Their readiness to 
spend and their generosity in case of 
need equal their appetite for gain. One 
who fails to take account of this char- 
acteristic restlessness of American life 
will get but an imperfect idea of the 
private habits and public institutions of 
the people. In no country are ‘honors’ 
more eagerly sought after or is demo- 
cratic vanity more freely indulged ; but 
it must be confessed that ‘honor’ is in- 
terpreted among Americans, or at least 
among Yankees, in quite a different 
sense from that which is accepted in 
Europe. No man plumes himself up- 
on disinterestedness. Magistrates, gen- 
erals, statesmen, accept subscriptions of 
jingling dollars as testimonials of pub- 
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lic esteem. It is alike in dollars that 
they pay, among the Yankees, forinjuries 
and insults. This universal thirst for 
gold has perhaps the good effect of soft- 
ening political asperities, at least so 
long as a boundless field remains open 
for work and speculation. The unbri- 
dled love of money, in fact, lowers all 
men to the same level, and stifles alike 
fierce fanaticisms and generous pas- 
sions. The same ardor in the pursuit 
of wealth soon scatters the family. Aged 
parents, home, or the paternal acres, 
nothing can restrain those who are 
ruled by this passion alone. There is 
no attempt, as there is with us, to con- 
ceal the love of money. ‘ The almighty 
dollar! cry the Americans with admira- 
tion. A new-comer is presented to 
them. ‘How much is this man worth?” 
they ask, instead of inquiring, as we 
should do, about his antecedents and 
his merit. Everything is overlooked for 
a rich man, and, except in a few chosen 
circles, a bankruptcy counts for nothing 
when fortune smiles again. Nowhere 
is merit valued without money. Hence 
the inferiority of American literature and 
art; hence the commercial customs that 
prevail in professions which we style 
liberal. Physicians, counsellors at-law, 
even ministers of the Gospel (we speak, 
be it understood, only of the Protestant 
sects), advertise as freely as the com- 
monest working-man. Poverty is held 
in contempt to a degree of which our 
older society, formed in the school of 
Catholicity and chivalry, can have no 
idea. In spite of universal suffrage and 
absolute political equality, there is no 
country in which so great a gulf has been 
placed between the rich and the poor. 
This superficially democratic society 
would not live in peace two days, if it 
were not that the poor man can raise 
himself with a little trouble to comfort, 
if not to fortune. But when the natural 
riches of the country become less abun- 
dant and the demand for labor abates, 
will not these hard social customs be- 
come a cause of formidable antagonism ? 
Distant as this future may still appear, 
the question is one which no serious 
observer can well avoid asking. 

“The pursuit of wealth is the main- 
spring of material progress, but when it 
is carried to an extreme it misses the 
very object of its pursuit. The exces- 
sive love of money has developed in 
the United States a financial dishonesty 
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which stains the national character and 
causes a great loss of the public prop- 
erty. Who has not heard of the great 
fires which so often destroy entire quar- 
ters of the large cities? They are often 
kindled by individuals who wish to con- 
ceal their bankruptcy or to get the amount 
of their insurance. These crimes affect 
a multitude of innocent persons and 
cause an increase in the rates of insur- 
ance ; in short, it is the nation at large 
which pays for such frauds by an in- 
crease in the cost of all its products. It 
is the same thing with failures. They 
entail no dishonor, as they do in France; 
that is why they are so many. .. . 

“ The causes of this perversion of the 
moral sense are complex. Amid the al- 
most infinite subdivision of Protestant 
sects there is no longer any religious 
teaching which addresses itself with au- 
thority to the mass of the nation. We 
do not take sufficient account of what 
Catholicism is doing in our country to 
maintain the fundamental ideas of mo- 
tality even among men who during their 
lives remain strangers to its practices. 
‘The corruption of the public authorities 
and the inefficient administration of jus- 
tice have also a giteat influence... . 
Moreover, we must take into considera- 
tion the very mixed character of the 
population. Even the native Americans 
are incessantly in motion. They transfer 
themselves from one end of the country 
to the other for the slightest of reasons, 
and thus they escape the salutary control 
of local opinion which, among stable 
populations, is one of the most powerful 
moral influences. The establishment of 
joint-stock companies for financial and 
commercial enterprises—an innovation 
which dates from about fifty years ago— 
has done a great dea! to weaken the sen- 
timent of responsibility... . If certain 
companies are honestly administered, a 
great number are made the occasion of 
shameless frauds. We see audacious 
speculators buying up a majority of the 
stock in order to make secret issues of 
new shares. This operation is called 
‘stock-watering.’ It is estimated that 
between July 1, 1867, and May 1, 1869, 
twenty-eight railway companies increased 
their capital from $287,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000. These shares only serve for 
stock-gambling, and woe to those who 
have them left on their hands! ‘It 
would appear,’ says an American writer, 
‘that the railroad speculators have three 
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objects in view: First, to get as much as 
possible of the public lands ; experience 
has proved that the more they ask the 
more they will obtain, and that the ease 
with which Congress is induced to favor 
their projects is proportioned to the lib- 
erality with which they distribute funds 
for corruption. Secondly, to raise in 
Europe as large a loan as possible, no 
matter atwhat rates. Thirdly, when they 
have got all the land and all the money 
they can, and have attracted all the im- 
migration from Germany they can hope 
for, they sell the railroad, at whatever 
loss to the bondholders, and make a 
little ring of members of the company 
its sole proprietors !' The great number 
of these immoral speculations, the ad- 
venturous character of commerce, and 
the senseless luxury in which all busi- 
ness men indulge bring on periodically 
grave financial crises of which Europe 
feels only the after-effects. Malversation 
is common even in institutions which 
have the best reasons to be free from it. 
Enormous defalcations are daily com- 
mitted in the administration of charita- 
ble works, neutralizing in a great mea- 
sure the generosity with which the Amer- 
icans have endowed them.” 


Alas! it is impossible to deny 
that these statements are substan- 
tially true. The discoveries of 
corruption in public life which 
have recently produced so much 
political excitement surprise no- 
body who has studied American 
society. This isa“ representative ” 
democracy; and though certain well- 
understood causes, which it would 
be out of place to discuss here, 
have long been at work driving the 
highest class of our citizens out of 
public employment, it is undeni- 
able that as a general rule the mo- 
rality of men in office is about on 
a level with that of the voters who 
put them there. When peculation 
and swindling become common in 
commerce, and a man who makes 
money is always treated with re- 
spect until he goes to the peni- 
tentiary, it is almost inevitable that 
there should be bribery in the cabi- 
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net and conspiracy in the ante- 
chambers of the White House. 
The stream cannot rise higher than 
its source. 

But if we wish to understand the 
real condition of the American peo- 
ple, we must study it in the nurser- 
ies of all public virtue—the home, 
the school, and the church. With 
the first of these the woman ques- 
tion has a most intimate connection. 
De Tocqueville said that Ameri- 
cans did not praise women much, 
but daily showed their respect for 
them. Now, says M. Jannet, 
things have sadly changed. We 
have ceased te respect women, and 
we are always talking about their 
rights. There is a considerable 
party among us which not only 
insists upon the right of women 
to vote and hold office, but would 
make of them lawyers, physicians, 
and ministers of the Gospel, and 
give them the direction of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises 
precisely as if they were men. M. 
Jannet confesses that American 
women, on the whole, show very 
little eagerness to play the new ré/e 
which the modern social reformers 
have created for them; but the 
agitation, if it produces no practi- 
cal results, has a very unhappy in- 
fluence upon the female mind, and 
a bad effect upon female education. 
How fearfully the family relation 
has been impaired in America all 
intelligent observers -know. The 
laxity and confusion of the mar- 
riage laws; the shocking frequency 
of divorce; the publicity given to 
scandalous and indecent investiga- 
tions ; the prevalence of the crime 
of infanticide, against which the 
press, the pulpit, and the medical 
profession have long exclaimed in 
horror; the growing inability or un- 
willingness of American women to 
bear the burden of maternity; the 
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rapid decay of the American ele- 
ment in the population through the 
excessive proportion of deaths to 
births; the breaking up of homes; 
the license allowed to the young 
of both sexes—all these things are 
the appalling symptoms of a deep- 
seated social disorder. We have 
been in the habit of making it a 
reproach to the French that there 
is no word in their language which 
expresses the American and Eng- 
lish idea of home; but it may be 
questioned whether, retaining the 
word, we are not in danger of 
losing the reality. In-the cities, 
at all events, there has been within 
the last quarter of a century a la- 
mentable change in domestic life. 
Fashionable society has broken up 
the family gatherings around the 
evening lamp. The mother no 
longer lives in the midst of her 
children; she spends her days in 
shopping, visiting, and receiving, 
and her nights in the ball-room. 
Children are educated by hired 
nurses, and before they are full 
grown emancipate themselves from 
the control of parents whom they 
have never been taught to respect 
and obey. “At home,” in the jar- 
gon of the day, has become a tra- 
vesty of its original meaning; it 
designates the exhibition of a do- 
mestic interior from which all the 
characteristics of home life are rig- 
orously excluded. Architects are 
forgetting the meaning of home, 
and in the fashionable house of the 
period the domestic virtues could 
hardly find a lodgment. The hotel 
and the boarding-house are driv- 
ing out of existence those model 
homes which were once the glory 
of America. What else could we 
expect? It is the woman who 
gives character to the household, 
and the tendency of our time 
is to remove woman from the 
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fireside and set her upon the plat- 
form. 

That there is nothing in the 
American school system to sup- 
ply the defects of American home 
education no Catholic will need 
to be assured. The whole system 
rests upon the principle that the 
school-teacher has nothing to do 
with the cultivation of the moral 
nature of his pupil. His duty is 
limited to the atlas, the copy-book, 
and the multiplication-table. The 
pretext upon which this rule has 
been adopted, says M. Jannet, is 
respect for all religious beliefs, but 
its real end is to create a genera- 
tion without any positive religious 
belief whatever. Zealous Chris- 
tians even among Protestants are 
not deceived by it. A report up- 
on the state of schools in Penn- 
sylvania in 1864 says: “The im- 
portance, not to say the absolute 
necessity, of religious education be- 
comes day by day more apparent. 
If we wish to maintain our insti- 
tutions, it is essential to raise the 
standard of character and to re- 
vive among our people the spirit 
of Christianity. The generation 
which will soon succeed us should 
not only be skilful of hand, stout 
of heart, and enlightened in mind, 
but it must learn also to love God 
and man and practise duty.” But 
unfortunately, continues M. Jannet, 
such remonstrances have proved 
unavailing, and the “ unsectarian” 
system is now permanently estab- 
lished—a sad result for which the 
Protestant clergy is in great part 
to blame. Nearly all of them ap- 
prove the system, in the belief that 
Sunday-schools will be sufficient 
for religious instruction ; but “true 
Christians point out that this sepa- 
ration of the two branches of edu- 
cation tends to make religion re- 
garded as something foreign to 
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the practical affairs of life.” Ow 
author shows how steadily the god- 
less theory of education has gain- 
ed acceptance; he perceives the 
growing disposition to enforce it by 
the authority of the federal govern. 
ment, and make it obligatory upon 
the States to provide irreligious 
schools, and upon the people to use 
them. In the progress of this de- 
structive tendency he traces the in- 
fluence of German ideas, political, 
pseudo-philosophical, socialistic, and 
atheistic, in which lies one of the 
greatest dangers of the republic. 
“Two things strike us in these 
new currents of opinion: on the 
one hand, their opposition to the 
old bases of Anglo-Saxon ideas and 
liberties under which the United 
States lived until about 1850; on 
the other, their identity with the 
principles disseminated in Europe 
by the revolutionists. It is impos- 
sible for an impartial observer not 
to recognize here the effect of one 
and the same cause acting in ac- 
cordance with a well-defined aim. 
This cause, this agent, let us say at 
once, is Freemasonry. It is easy 
to judge of the real purpose which 
it has in view by studying it in the 
United States. There the conflicts 
and passions of the Old World thave 
no place; what Freemasonry seeks 
to accomplish is the destruction of 
all positive religion and of every 
principle of authority in man’s po- 
litical and social relations.” 
Protestantism, far from checking 
these disastrous tendencies, has 
allowed itself to increase them ; and 
even if it had the will to constitute 
itself the defender of the state and 
the family, it is torn by intestine 
divisions and driving rapidly to- 
wards disintegration. Yet M. Jan- 
net does not quite give us up for 
lost. “The crisis which is now 
passing over the country and check 
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ing its material prosperity may 
be the signal for a reform, in forc- 
ing honest men to recognize the 
vices of their institutions and the 
corruption of their manners.” 
There are four influences which he 
hopes may combine to save us. 
These are, 1, the wisdom and ener- 
gy of the people of the South, who, 
after ten years of persevering ef- 
forts, have at last begun to recover 
the direction of their local affairs, 
and to clear away “the ruins 
caused by the war and the dom- 
ination of the Radicals.” 2. The 
success obtained by the Democrats, 
or rather the Conservatives, in the 
elections of November, 1874, and 
April, 1875—a success that will put 
an end to the despotism with which 
the Radicals have cursed the coun- 
try for fifteen years. We give 
these two points for what they are 
worth ; of course we do not believe 
that there is any such fundamental 


difference between the people of 
the North and the people of the 
South, the people who call them- 
selves Republicans and the people 
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who call themselves Democrats, 
as M. Jannet imagines. 3. The 
great number of American families 
who, in the midst of corruption and 
disorder, have faithfully preserved 
the virtues and domestic habits 
which lie at the foundation of all 
prosperous society. 4. Lastly and 
chiefly, the marvellous progress of 
the Catholic Church. 

We make no comment upon this 
portion of his essay, but we end 
our review with a few lines from his 
closing paragraph which it will 
do us Americans, at the beginning 
of our new century, no harm to 
take to heart: “In all countries, in 
all times, under the most diverse 
historical and economical condi- 
tions, the moral laws which govern 
human society are unchanging and 
inevitable. Founded upon the de- 
calogue, nay, upon the very nature 
of God, the distinction between 
good and evil knows no mutation, 
Everywhere men are prosperous 
or unfortunate, according as they 
keep the divine law or break 
z" 
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LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


ORLEANS, January, 1867. 


I HASTEN to tell you, my darling 
sister, of our happy arrival in the 
city of Joan of Arc. It was cold 
during this long journey, but I was 
so silkenly enveloped inside the ele- 
gant coupé which was René’s New 
Year’s gift to me that I did not 
feel it. 

Ah! qu'un autre vous-méme est une 
douce chose !—“ How sweet it is to 
have a second self!” You know 
how often I used to say this at the 
Sacred Heart, and with what ques- 
tioning eyes our Parisian compan- 
ions were wont to regard the daugh- 
ters of Erin. Our impassioned 
fondness for one another surprised 
them, and we said that doubtless in 
France people did not know how to 
love. Dearest, we have now learnt 
that the country of our adoption is 
as warm as our native land. What 
kind hearts have we not found 
here! I am glad, therefore, to re- 
main here for the winter; besides, 
with René I cannot grow weary 
anywhere. Why, darling Kate, are 
you not with us? Prepare your- 
self for frequent letters, as I have 
the mania of a scribbling friendship, 
to the astonishment of my mother- 
in-law. ‘True, my writing-desk ac- 
companies me everywhere, and be- 
fore all other pleasures I prefer 
that of conversing with you. 

Our home is delightful for com- 
fort and elegance. We—that is, 
René and I—occupy the second 
story. Our house is in the we 
Feanne d’Arc, and I have only to 
go to the window to see the beauti- 


ful cathedral, which I do not fail to 
visit often, there to pray in union 
with my Kate. A tout seigneur tout 
honneur.* Let us, then, speak first 
of this marvel of stone; of this 
Gothic pile whose lofty towers ex- 
cite the admiration of the artist. 
Dearest, shall I tell you? I felt 
myself more a¢ home there than in 
any other church. I am not going 
to describe either the rich chapels 
or the splendid windows. In these 
first visits to Sainte-Croix my heart 
melted with joy at the thought that 
I am a Catholic. “ Well, my little 
Iriandaise, and so you are enthu- 
siastic about Orleans,” said René 
softly to me, on observing the flush 
upon my cheeks. 

I have been shown also the sta- 
tue of Joan of Arc in the Place du 
Martroi. ‘This, however, I do not 
admire; it is not the young shep- 
herdess of my dreams, but a ro- 
bust maiden of vigorous mould 
on horseback. But the bas-reliefs! 
. .. These are magnificent, sub- 
lime! What memories! What a 
history !—put to death upon the 
soil of this same France which she 
had saved. My blood boils when 
I think of the cruelty of England. 

We are quite a large colony here. 
I must introduce you, Miss Kate, 
into this family circle. You scarce- 
ly know my mother-in-law, having 
only had an occasional glimpse of 
her amid the solemnities of my 
marriage, and when you were think- 
ing only of your Georgina. We 
orphans were all im all to each 


*“ To every noble, all honor” (proverb). 











other—we who were then on the 
point of being separated. Dear, 
dear Kate! my alter ego, my idol, 
who, wholly possessed by the highest 
love, have willed to consecrate your 
youth and future to the service of 
our Lord in the persons of his 
poor; and now there are you in 
your coarse habit, while Georgina 
the worldly is adorning herself with 
the jewels which became you so 
well! 

My mother-in-law, who is kind- 
ness itself to me, is a person of ex- 
ceeding dignity; quite a medizval 
chdtelaine, with the noble bearing 
of the heroines of Walter Scott. 
Her piety is fervent, and, her sons 
tell me, just a little austere. Ah! 
dearest, what a blessing is such 
a mother as this. The breath of 
the present age has not passed over 
her dwelling; her children believe 
and worship; and I seem to be- 
hold in her a Christian of the early 
centuries or a Blanche of Castile. 
My four sisters-in-law are very 
kind to the last comer, your Geor- 
gina. You saw my brothers in 
Paris.* Mme. Adrien is a Belgian, 
lively and graceful, and as proud 
of her “ jewels” as the Cornelia of 
antiquity. She has three sons, who 
are pupils of the Jesuit Fathers in 
the Rue des Postes, and whom we 
shall only see during the vacations. 
Her daughter Héléne, a superb 
blonde, worthy of inspiring a Ra- 
phael, has just completed her edu- 
cation at the Benedictines of 
Mme. Raoul was born of a French 
family on the other side of the 
Rhine. Her two daughters, Thérése 
and Madeleine, are my delight. 
I sometimes go and look at them 
sleeping, and then go to sleep 





*Mmes. de T—— were detained in Brittany at 
the time of Georgina’s marriage. The birth of 
Jeanne, Mme. Paul's fourth child, took place the 
same day. 
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myself to dream of angels. Picture 
to yourself these twins, the one 
small and fair, the other tall, slen- 
der, with a pale complexion and 
brown curls; gayly bearing the 
light burden of their ten years, and 
alike in one thing only—the voice ; 
and thus they often. amuse them- 
selves in taking us by surprise and 
making us guess which of the two 
is speaking. Mme. Paul has four 
treasures: the dauphin, Arthur, 
and demoiselles Marguérite, Alix, 
and Jeanne, the pretty one who 
arrived last—all this little popu- 
lation, young, fresh, smiling, chatter- 
ing, and roguish. Mme. Edouard, 
the most sympathetic of all, the 
most French, and the most attrac- 
tive, who has been married three 
years, is rich in the sweetest lit- 
tle cherub that could flatter mater- 
nal pride. 

Adieu, dearest ; this is only a sign 
of life. I am tired with the expedi- 
tions of the day, and René reminds 
me that it is late. Be happy, my 
Kate, and help me to bless God 
for my happiness; I am so afraid 
of being ungrateful. 


Your GEORGINA, 


JANUARY, 1867. 


Booksellers are abundant here, 
my dear; and René, who knows my 
weakness, daily brings me something 
new. I have just read A/me. Rosély, 
by Mile. Monniot, a name dear to 
our youth. How much I should 
like to know this authoress! The 
mind capable of such conceptions 
must be a personification of virtue 
and devotedness. The thought oc- 
curred to me of writing to her. 
Dear busy one, you will not even 
open this book; and yet how much 
it would please you, it is so beauti- 
ful! What pleasure it gave me 
there to find Margaret again, be- 
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come a sister of Bon-Secours!* I 
visited yesterday two churches, St. 
Paul and Recouvrance, both newly 
restored. There are fine windows 
at St. Paul’s, but the colors are too 
vivid for my taste. To the right 
is a chapel nearly dark, and a black 
Virgin held in great veneration— 
Notre-Dame des Miracles. 1 shall 
often return thither. I prayed there 
with all my heart for you, for our 
friends, for our own Ireland. Re- 
couvrance is a charming church, 
close upon the Loire. (Did I tell 
you of my transport on seeing the 
beautiful river about which I had 
written volumes in the upper class- 
es?) The altar is surmounted by 
sculptures—Mary and Joseph find- 
ing Jesus in the midst of the doc- 
tors, ‘This sanctuary is a casket. 
Around the side aisles are delicious 
little chapels, with frescoes by 
Hippolyte Lazerges. I will men- 
tion those of the baptistery— Moses 
striking the rock, and the Samaritan 
at Jacob’s well. The Samaritan 
is admirably fine in form and ex- 
pression. I stayed long before it— 
this fair page of Scripture made to 
live, as it were ; the Saviour teach- 
ing the truth to this sinful woman! 
Here are the most beautiful confes- 
sionals that can be seen, with exqui- 
site little paintings—the father of 
the prodigal welcoming his son, and 
the good Shepherd recovering his 
sheep from among the thorns. 

Your letter has just reached me. 
Thanks, Kate! How sweet and 
good a thing it is to be so loved! 
Fain would I shed around me some 
little of the happiness with which I 
am flooded. My mother-in-law is 
so kind as to let me share in her 
works of charity, and my good René 
accompanies me into the abodes of 
the poor. Oh! in these low streets 
what miseries there are, what re- 

* Our Lady of Good Help. 
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pulsive infirmities! These poor 
quarters remind me of London. In 
the evening we pay visits. - Orlean- 
ese society appears to me much less 
frivolous than that of Paris. I felt 
very shy at the prospect of all these 
introductions, but they came about 
in the most natural way in the world. 
Our family party is so united, so 
animated, that we have no need to 
seek amusement from without. At 
ten o'clock Grandmother gives the 
signal for us to separate. René and 
I prolong the evening by reading 
together. With regard to René, I 
am full of remorse for having—quite 
inadvertently, however—neglected 
to enclose in my last letter the one 
which he had written to you, and 
which you must since have received. 
Oh! how excellent he is, this brother 
of yours; and how proud of him I 
am—so intellectual, so distinguish- 
ed, so handsome, and, what is far 
better and worth all the rest, so 
pious! Every morning we go to- 
gether to Mass at Sainte-Croix. 
The Masses of communion are said 
in an expiatory chapel before the 
image of the Mother of Sorrows. 
From an artistic point of view this 
chapel is an anachronism—a Greek 
marble in a Gothic church. But 
what peace reigns there, what re- 
collection; and one can pray there 
so well! Orleans seems to me 
empty in the absence of its great 
bishop, now in Rome. Do you re- 
member our enthusiastic exclama- 
tions while reading his excellent 
work on education? I am impa- 
tient to be presented to him, to 
speak to him of Ireland—of this 
people which he has justly called 
“a people of martyrs and apos- 
tles.” * 

Have read the Souvenirs d’une In- 
stitutrice, by Mme. Bourdon. That 
isolation, those struggles against 

* Sermon preached at St. Roch, 1861. 














stormy, made a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing gush out of my heart to Him 
whose providence has ordained for 
me so different a destiny. “O for- 
tune!”” said the Solitary of Cayla, 
“what suffering dost thou not cause 
when thou art adverse!” Dear Kate, 
with all my heart I pity the poor, 
especially the mothers. René made 
a discovery yesterday—a young 
married couple in utter distress, 
owing to the illness of the husband. 
The young mother is wholly occu- 
pied in the attendance necessary to 
the sick man and to her new-born 
son, who might be well named Ben- 
oni, the poor darling! It does not 
possess even acradle. How I wept 
while listening to the story of their 
last three months! We sent the 
doctor to them, and I felt the plea- 
sure of a child in myself choosing 
whatever I thought needful for this 
family. Mary and Joseph must 
have been thus at Bethlehem. The 
poor woman had sold her furniture 
bit by bit, not venturing to beg or 
speak to any one of her troubles; 
and yet the charities here are ad- 
mirably organized. 

Lucy (Mme. Edouard) is coming 
with us to-morrow on a pilgrimage 
to Cléry; I shall pray there for my 
Kate, and for all whom we love. I 
go the round of the churches with 
Lucy; René carves, paints, or 
writes, and we have music together. 
My mother-in-law has given me a 
beautiful piano, one of Pleyel’s. 
Our brothers have excellent voices. 
Lucy and I play splendid pieces of 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven. What concerts, what har- 
monies, what an enchanted life! 
From eight o’clock in ‘the evening 
until ten we work for churches or 
the poor. Don’t be uneasy, dear 
Kate, with regard to what you call the 
unsettled, aimless life of the world; 
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my hours and minutes are regulat- 
ed with a mathematical precision. 
René loves order above everything, 
and my mother-in-law’s hobby is 
punctuality. Your Georgina, who is 
not over-exact and a bit of a loiter- 
er, is making rapid strides to attain 
to the perfection of her lord and 
master, who is good and lovable a 
thousand times over, and never 
scolds. 

Do you remember our old mis- 
tress Annah, who invariably used 
to say upon quitting us, “ My hus- 
band will scold,” at which we al- 
ways laughed, little giddy ones that 
we were? I bow before your grav- 
ity, and kiss you a hundred and a 
hundred times. 


FEBRUARY, 1867. 

I am just come from St. Prerre 
du Martroi, where the Pére Minjard 
has been preaching a sermon in be- 
half of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul—an institution shown by the 
eloquent orator to be a source of 
comfort to sorrows otherwise in- 
consolable, and also a preservative 
against a social danger. What a 
picture he drew of atheistic pover- 
ty—poverty without God! What 
eloquence! What a soul of fire! 
At last, under this austere Domin- 
ican habit, I have beheld a man of 
genius. Thought makes this manly 
countenance its abode, and here 
dwells intellect in its plenitude. 
His eyes sparkle at times with a 
lightning flash almost dazzling. 
Ah! dear Kate, what an absorbing 
discourse. 

How exactly like yourself it is to 
be so interested in Benoni and his 
family! I scarcely venture to go 
there, the poor woman so over- 
whelms me with her thanks. In 
vain I tell her again and again that 
she is my sister, and that in giving 
her a little from my abundance J 
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have done nothing more than my 
strict, rigorous, obligatory duty. 
She receives me as if I were an 
angel from Paradise. The young 
man is recovering his health, and 
the child his roses. Thanks to my 
good René, who is really the most 
generous ‘of men, I have installed 
them in a commodious and airy 
apartment where everything is 
bright with sunshine. This morn- 
ing the God of the Eucharist en- 
tered this truly sanctified dwelling. 
This little household is so religious, 
resigned, and thankful to a kind 
Providence that God must take 
pleasure in it as in a temple. 

Our pilgrimage was charming. 
Lucy consecrated her baby to Our 
Blessed Lady; and how happy the 
little love appeared to be about it! 
The church of Cléry is of Gothic 
architecture, sufficiently remarkable, 
but how dilapidated, poor, and 
bare! I noticed a clock and a 
Christ which must be as old as the 
time of Louis XI.; a magnificent 
Way of the Cross; beautiful antique 
carving in a small chapel which 
is quite in a ruinous state. The 
black Virgin is Votre-Dame de Cléry, 
who shared with Wotre-Dame a’ Em- 
brun the affection and the eccentric 
devotion of the son of Marie d’An- 
jou, in whose mind they represent- 
ed two distinct persons; and were 
invoked (O blasphemy !) almost as 
witnesses of the atrocities and re- 
vengeful deeds of the sombre lord 
of Plessis-lez-Tours. The black 
Virgin is over the high altar. I had 
a couple of tapers placed before 
this miraculous image, one for my 
Kate’s intentions and one for my 
own. ‘The tomb of Louis XI. and 
of Charlotte of Savoy is in the nave. 
By the side of the pulpit is a monu- 
ment of black marble; four colon- 
nades of white marble support the 
upper portion, also of the same 
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material, upon which the King of 
France is kneeling, his hand joined 
and his face turned towards the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin. His counte- 
nance has not by any means the wily 
and cruel expression given to him in 
the portraits of the time. At the 
four corners are four angels facing 
the spectators. On the way home 
we visited the Church of St. Fiacre. 
The road is animated in spite of 
the season; there, too, is the river, 
the beautiful river, the river so 
eminently French. Besides, must 
not even the dullest landscape ap- 
pear radiant when one is twenty 
years old, with a husband whom 
one adores, a golden future in pros- 
pect, and heaven itself in the heart ? 
Kate dearest, I am faithful to my 
daily Ze Deum ; it isthe only hymn 
that can express what I feel. 

My mother-in-law gave a large 
dinner-party in the evening. I 
made myself resplendent .. . in 
simplicity! This, at least, is the en- 
comium bestowed on me by René, 
who pretends that I was very much 
admared. I would not say this to 
any one but my sister. Great 
names were represented there ; some 
of the greatest in France—names 
of chivalrous associations. How 
happily inspired was Mother St. 
Athanasius in making us read the 
chronicles of the middle ages! It 
is to my having done so that | 
am indebted for the most gracious 
smiles of two honorable dowagers 
to whom I spoke of the glorious 
and historical deeds of their ances- 
tors. Edward sang with me Ze /i/ 
dela Vierge ;* and altogether /a petite 
Sriandaise found the evening too 
short and the company too amiable. 
These kind brothers and _ sisters 
never weary of bringing me for- 
ward, placing me in the light, and 


*“ The Virgin's Thread,” the poetic and popu- 
lar name in France for the gossamer. 














making everybody love me; my 
mother-in-law calls me her lily, her 
heath-flower, her violet; and the 
children are wild about Aunt Geor- 
gina. Dear Kate, how ravishingly 
fair is the dawn of my existence as 
a young wife ! 

A fortunate meeting, dearie— 
namely, with Margaret W. , the 
beautiful Englishwoman, who is, she 
says, en passage here. I was at Ste. 
Croix, lost in my thanksgiving after 
communion, when a rustling of silk 
and lace reminded me that I was 
still on earth, and a musical voice 
with a slight English accent said in 
my ear :“‘ C’est bien vous ?—-Isit really 
you, Georgina?” Iraised my head 
and recognized our friend. We 
came out together. Margaret has 
since paid me a visit, and my mo- 
ther-in-law asked her to spare a 
whole day to Georgina. All the 
family is won by the grace and 
lively wit of Za delle Anglaise. She 
is on her wedding tour; her hus- 
vand is very agreeable—an accom- 
plished gentleman, with the manners 
and bearing (if you please) of a 
peer of England. Lady Margaret 
told us about her presentation at 





court. Queen Victoria is very fond 
of her. In the evening twilight * 


we found ourselves alone together ; 
then, looking straight into my eyes, 
Margaret asked me: “ Are you truly 
and perfectly happy, Georgina?” 
You may guess what was my an- 
swer. “So much the better; so 
much the better,” sighed the lofty 
lady ; and then, blushirtg and with a 
full and beating heart, she confided 
to me her grief—her husband does 
not love her! And yet he had 
seemed to me full of thoughtful at- 
tention to her. “Ah! dear Geor- 
gina, if you only knew what I suffer. 
I love Lord William passionately. 
I believed in his love, and now I 


* L’ entre chien et loup. 
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know that my large fortune tempted 
his mother, who, by dint of entrea- 
ties, persuaded him to marry me, 
when he really loved his cousin, a 
poor and pretty orphan, who was, 
moreover, well deserving of his af- 
fection.” I did not know what to 
say to her. Was she seeking con- 
solation? I cannot tell. She was 
lofty and proud until this intimate 
confidence. I took her hand, and 
with the utmost tenderness express- 
ed my sympathy, assuring her that 
no one could see her without loving 
her, and that there could be no 
doubt that Lord William returned 
her affection. She burst into tears 
and kissed me twenty times. Had 
I convinced her? In the evening 
I watched the English peer atten- 
tively ; his amiability was perfect. 
I managed skilfully to bring out the 
talents of Margaret, who sang and 
played the loveliest things, and 
with such an expression ! 
Pray for this heart, dear Kate. Ah! 
how true it is that a serpent hides 
among the flowers. Who would 
not envy the happiness of this 
young bride, endowed with all the 
good things of this world, and of 
an aristocratic beauty really incom- 
parable? On returning from Italy 
Margaret will visit Switzerland. We 
have agreed that she is to write to 
me, and that we will do impossibili- 
ties to meet again. 

René complained of my being 
melancholy after the departure of 
“the English.” I could not con- 
fide to him the secret of my friend. 
“ Dear Georgina, has this fine bird 
of passage inspired you with her 
wandering propensities?” “You 
know very well, René, that with you 
I desire nothing.” “Smile, then, 
my lady, or I shall think you are 
ill; come, sing me ‘The Lake,’ to 
shake off your gloom.” * 


* Désassombrir. 
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My eyes will no longer stay open, 
dear sister; my tender affection to 
you. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1867. 

A heavenly day, dear Kate; all 
fragrant with holy friendship, and, 
still better, with divine love. Pére 
Minjard preached a charity sermon 
at Ste. Croix on behalf of the schools 
in the East. We went en cheur,* as 
the twins say. What incomparable 
eloquence! Nothing so captivates 
me as the art of language. I was 
fascinated, and as if hanging on the 
lips of this son of Lacordaire. He 
took for his text, ““ We must rescue 
Christ. Christ is in danger.” In 
a sustained and always admirable 
style he showed us Christ, in peril 
in the Gospel, by false criticism ; in 
peril in tradition, by false science; 
in peril in the church teaching, by 
false politics; in peril in the church 
taught, by false literature—all this 
isa socialdanger. Oh! what beau- 
tiful things, what sublime thoughts ; 
{ could have wished the sermon 
never to end, and felt myself living 
a life of intelligence in a higher re- 
gion than I had ever dreamed of 
before. Here is one among other 
beauties: “In our hours of poetry 
and youth have we not all dreamed 
of the East, with its clearer sun, its 
balmier breezes its holier mem- 
ories? ... Such is, in fact, the 
incomparable favor that Christ has 
granted us in leaving in our handsthe 
destiny of his name and his works.” 
Would that I could transcribe to 
you this living harmony, this aus- 
tere teaching, ardent and true! 
How splendidly he brought before 
us the ancient memories of that 
East from which everything we have 
has come to us; the grand and 
Christian souvenirs also of the Cru- 
sades, and of those ages of faith when 
men were capable of a passionate 

* Jn choir—in a body ; a whole party. 
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ardor for the beautiful and the good! 
Never had I imagined such rapidity 
of thought, such facility of elocu- 
tion, such magnificence of lan- 
guage. The few words of allusion 
to Mgr. Dupanloup were of exqui- 
site delicacy: “ And I say this with 
so much the more freedom because 
he to whom my eulogies would be 
addressed is not present.” What a 
picture, too,-he drew of the debase- 
ment of our souls if we no more had 
Jesus Christ ! 

A walk yesterday in the Fardin 
des Plantes. Our English parks are 
naturalized in France, except in 
the official gardens—flat and mo- 
notonous squares. A fine view 
from the top of the rising ground 
and the sky of France with René— 
all this I found superb. The twins 
were with us, amusing themselves 
with a violet, and at every step ut- 
tering exclamations of joy. Thérése 
takes the airs of a duchess, and 
thus gets called by no other name— 
a custom which does not seem to 
displease her. As for Mad, so small 
and fragile, I have named her Pic- 
ciola. My nieces are already pious, 
and delight to take me into the 
churches; we have seen five—the 
Visitation, the Sacré-Coeur, the Pre- 
sentation, the Bon-Pasteur, and the 
Sainte-Enfance. 

Great sensation at home: my 
mother expects her elder sister, /a 
tante solennelle—the solemn aunt— 
as the dauphin, Arthur, has whisper- 
ed to me. Everybody makes up a 
countenance- and a toilet suitable 
to the occasion; even the babies 
put on serious faces. ‘These prepa- 
rations make me afraid. I whisper 
to you that the least cloud frightens 
me; our sky is always so clear. 
My mother-in-law, kind and mater- 
nal as she is to me, nevertheless in- 
timidates me greatly. René is go- 
ing away to-morrow on business, and 
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this first separation causes me more 
pain than I am willing to confess. 
I long so much to say to him: 
“Take me with you.” I feel it 
would be unreasonable. He is go- 
ing to travel eighty leagues in a few 
days, and does not wish to expose 
me to this fatigue, though it seems 
to me that with him nothing could 
be difficult. What will you say, 
dear Kate, to your Georgina ?—that 
you no longer recognize her great 
courage, and that inability to bear 
the least contrariety is not the mark 
of a Christian; that I ought rather 
to thank Providence for sending 
me the opportunity of gaining a lit- 
tle merit. Dear little preacher! the 
heart that loves does not reason, 
and René is my universe. But I 
promise you to accept this light 
trial. 

Send your good angel to the 
traveller, darling Kate. 

Evening.—i set out to-morrow 
with the dawn! René read in my 
eyes that I was fretting, and altered 
his itinerary; I am radiant, and 
looking forward to a thousand de- 
lights. 

Love your Georgina. Let us 
pray together for our gr@en Erin, 
so worthy of our love. I have al- 
ways in my heart the hope of its 
resurrection. 


Marcu 6, 1867. 


Shall I tell you about my journey, 
dearest Kate? We made a halt in 
Brittany, the land of true poets, 
where we are to pass the summer. 
As we walked over the barren 
heaths we shut our eyes and evok- 
ed the old memories of Armorica, 
while the mild image of Guy de 
Bretagne and of Isabelle aux 
Blanches Mains * mingled in our 
imaginations with the shades of 
the martyrs. Dear Kate, I enjoy- 


* The white-handed Isabelle. 
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ed this excursion immensely. The 
farther I go, the more I realize the 
happiness which God has allotted 
me in giving me for guide, adviser, 
and support this dear and gentle 
René, so truly the brother of my 
heart. We have been reading to- 
gether the life of Saint Elizabeth 
by M. de Montalembert. The 
“dear saint” of Protestant Germany 
was wont to call her husband by the 
sweet name of brother, and this we 
thought so suave, so charming, and 
angelic that we agreed to call each 
other brother and sister when we 
are alone. Oh! what a heavenly 
thing is Christian love. That 
which I first of all admired in René, 
even when he was to me merely a 
stranger, was his recollectedness in 
church. He has often said to me 
—and with what earnestness !— 
“ Georgina, let Jesus be all in all to 
us.” It is to your prayers, my dar- 
ling Kate, that I owe this happy 
destiny. 

What a surprise! My Aunt de 
K was not expected before the 
end of the week; but this morning, 
on returning from my visits among 
the poor, René left me at the house 
door, and I hastened as usual into 
the drawing-room to say guvod- 
morning to the dear little ones who 
daily welcome me with shouts of 
joy. On entering I beheld an un- 
known face; it was the solemn 
aunt. A sudden blush recounted 
even to my forehead. My rmother- 
in-law introduced me; while I lost 
myself in reverences, my aunt be- 
stowed on me a half-inclination of 
the head—so cold! looking at me 
all the time with so searching an 
eye that I was almost eut of covn- 
tenance. Fortunately, the door was 
again thrown open very wide, and a 
footman in full livery announced 
Mme. Edouard, M. tyaston (this is 
the pretty baby), avd in .uccession 
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‘M. et Mme. Adrien, M. et Mme. 
Raoul, M. et Mme. Paul. All were 
richly dressed. I hid myself as well 
as I could behind Lucy’s fauteuil to 
keep my shabby toilet out of sight, 
and then took advantage of the en- 
trance of the children to make my es- 
cape before the entry of René. The 
solemnity of the déeiner nearly 
sent me to sleep. At eight o’clock 
in the evening Mme. de K re- 
tired to her room, alleging that she 
was fatigued with her journey; you 
may judge whether any one tried 
to detain her. Then we began to 
dress ourselves up, and exchanged 
silence for joyous dances and merry 
laughter. Duchesse was a “ golden 
fairy,’ superb with her lofty air; 
there is a touch of my solemn aunt 
about her. Picciola was charming 
in her ribbon-decked costume of a 
shepherdess. Your Georgina was 
dressed en Sévigné; the sparkling 
Lucy as a soubrette of the time of 
Louis XIV. A few intimate friends 
joined us about nine o’clock. The 
brilliant chords of the piano troubled 
not the repose of Mme. de K . 
who was purposely lodged far from 
the noise. Our songs, our dances, 
and lively follies went on till one 
o’clock; and as I am not tired, and, 
besides, make a point of sending you 
news of us before mortifying Lent 
shall have proclaimed a truce to our 
delights, with René’s permission I 
relate to you these little events. 
Dear Kate, my letters will no longer 
speak of anything but sanctity. I 
kiss you with all my heart. Wy dro- 
ther, who is beginning to read me a 
chapter of the /mitation, tells you 
how much he is devoted to you in 
Him whose love is the bond of our 
souls. 








MARCH Io. 


My dearest Kate, do not be anx- 
ious if I tell you that I am going to 
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keep all the fasting days of Lent. 
The good doctor gives me permis- 


‘ sion to do so, in spite of my eighteen 


years, on condition that in case of 
the slightest fatigue I give it up. 
This is understood. M. l’Abbé 
Charles Perraud, of the Oratory, is 
preaching the Lent at Satnte-Croix. 
What a congregation! It was a 
compact crowd. The text was, 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” 
In order to please your love of sac- 
rifice I will not send you another 
note during all these forty days; 
but as I have not yet made any vow 
to renounce the most legitimate 
gratifications of the heart, I shall 
keep a journal with great regularity, 
to send you after Easter. 

I am reading again Rod Roy with 
René; this is for our secular reading, 
but for the spiritual we have the 
Conferences of Fathers Lacordaire 
and De Ravignan. 

12th.—Wasat thesermon: “Enter 
into your heart.’ The orator spoke 
of recollectedness, inviting us to 
enter into our heart, promising that 
by so doing we should find Zgfz, 
joy and virtue; these were the 
three points of his discourse. We 
take interminable walks with Isa- 
belle( Mme. Raoul) and herchildren. 
I am working a magnificent chasu- 
ble which I wish to present to our 
curé in Brittany. René reads to us 
the Revue du Monde Catholigue and 
the Union. These gentlemen do 
not go to the club, but occupy 
themselves, according to their re- 
spective tastes, in painting, carving, 
illuminating, and creating surprises 
for us. My solemn aunt took her 
departure this morning, and all that 
is cold, heavy and pompous went 
with her. 

I have not told you that Héléne 
and I are the best of friends. We 
are of the same age; she has always 
had an especial liking for René, 
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and she also entrusts me with her 
confidences. Dear Kate, this good 
young heart has likewise been 
wounded by the divine Hand, and 
she who is the idol of her family 
desires to leave us, that she may 
give herself wholly to God. The 
poor mother knows nothing, but 
she has a presentiment of this secret 
(at the same time sweet and dis- 
tressing), and strives to dissuade 
her daughter from her purpose. 
Héléne wishes to be a Carmelite. 
She has her grandmother’s energy 
and greatness of soul, and nothing 
can shake her resolution. Thus 
there will be a separation under 
this happy roof; the singing-bird is 
about to spread her wings and fly 
away to other skies. Since my 
pretty niece opened her heart to 
me,I have become quite thoughtful. 
If it should so happen that God re- 
quired of me a similar sacrifice ; 
and if, after giving up my sister to 
him, I must also give him a child 
of my own! ... But I put aside 
this apprehension. Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof. 

14th.—* Bear God in your heart 
and glorify him in your bedies.” 
This sermon has deeply impressed 
me; how I love the Catholic doc- 
trine respecting the body of man! 

I love to communicate by the 
side of René. Heéléne followed us 
this morning; in returning from the 
altar I involuntarily looked at her, 
and was struck by the air of ecstatic 
joy and profound happiness which 
shone on her countenance. Kate, 
she is truly called! Adrien dotes 
upon his daughter. Each one of 
the family feels the charm of her 
briglftt and cheerful piety, which 
makes her admirable even in the 
smallest things; she is grandmother's 
right hand, who feels herself living 
over again in this fair child... . 
How we are going to suffer! 
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16th.—A long walk with all the 
darlings, which made me miss a 
sermon of the Abbé Bougaud, 
whom I so much want to hear. 
Visited two churches. Orleans is 
full of them, and reminds me of the 
towns in Italy, where one comes 
upon them at every step. I have 
had some letters from Ireland, from 
our friends in Dublin. Lizzie asks 
me if, like her, 1 have a “dear, 
sweet home”; she is enchanted 
with her position. Ellen, the lively 
Ellen, gently rallies me on my love 
for France, and reminds me of 
Petrarch : 


Non é questa la patria ! 


How she misjudges my feelings if 
she thinks that my happiness could 
make me forgetful of Ireland! 

21st.—Sermon on the love of our 
neighbor. I have no trouble in 
loving this dear neighbor of mine. 
Duchesse allows herself to rally her 
aunt on what she calls her Jove of 
everybody ! Happily for this lofty 
little person, Berthe (Mme. Raoul) 
wages unflinching war against the 
slightest tendency to pride, and the 
uncles surpass one another in teas- 
ing her out of it. My room is all 
perfumed with the sweet fragrance 
of violets. René has brought me 
home splendid ones from his morn- 
ing’s ramble. I delight in my bou- 
quets like a child with a plaything; 
it is long since I have had any 
flowers, and I love these balmy 
things, which the poetic Margaret 
calls the “ beauties of nature, queens 
of solitude, and daughters of the 
sun.” 

25th.—The weather was fine; René 
had the horses put in, and we set 
out together, delighted to be alone. 
As we were coming down the Awe 
Royale 1 caught sight of Héléne and 
her father, lost in admiration before 
some fine engravings. “Shall we 
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take them with us?” I said to 
René; and a minute afterwards the 
future Carmelite was giving us her 
impressions of the day. How 
charming she is! And all this 
beauty is going to conceal itself 
under the austere dandeau and thick 
veil. . . . We went to the Chapelle 
Saint-Mesmin, where Monseigneur 
has his college and his summer 
residence. ‘The pure air, the per- 
fumes of the spring, the evening 
calm, gave me an inexpressible feel- 
ing of enjoyment. For a moment 
I forgot this earth, and in the isola- 
tion of thought went back to my 
childhood; saw our beloved home, 
and our so lamented mother watch- 
ing us at play. Why is she not 
with us still? She would have 
been so proud of René. “ What 
are you thinking of,” asked Héléne, 
“looking in this way up to heaven 
like the picture of the Mignon of 
Ary Scheffer?” “She is dreaming 


of Ireland,” replied my brother, who 
had understood me. 

31st.—Sermon on the intellectual 
life: “ Lord, give me understanding 


and I shall live.” My mother-in- 
law was rather unwell; I passed 
the day inher room. The whole 
light of doves, profiting by this fine 
Sunday, went out to flutter in the 
bright sunshine. Héléne presented 
her grandmother with a bunch of 
double violets; she took them with 
a smile, and then delicately placed 
them in my hair, saying as she did 
so: “ Darling Violet, receive your 
sisters.” I kissed her hand—that 
soft, white hand which reminds me 
of my mother’s, 

April 2.—‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 
The days succeed each other, but 
are not much alike, it is said, immu- 
tability not belonging to this earth. 
That which always resembles itself 
is my union with René. He is no 
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sooner absent than something with- 
in me suffers; as soon as he returns 
my heart overflows with joy. Lucy 
asked me, “ Are you never sad?” 
“ Never!” “ Happy sister !”’ she re- 
joined; “as for me, I weep some- 
times when baby suffers; then I 
feel as if all was lost—as if I must 
die. Edward calls this exaggera- 
tion.” “Dear Lucy, the Holy Ghost 
has said, ‘If you are glad of heart, 
sing: if sorrowful, pray.’ Pray, 
then, so that you may never be sad. 
God is so good that we ought to 
serve*him with a joyful heart.” 

7th.—Played some splendid duets 
with Héléne, who has remarkable 
power. Sermon on the supernatu- 
ral life: “If you eat not the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, 
you have no life in you.”. The 
Pére Perraud was the intimate 
friend of the gentle Abbé Perreyve 
—this delightful apparition,” said 
M. de Montalembert, “ which, after 
an interval of thirty years, has 
made me seem to see again Lacor- 
daire as he appeared before the 
court of the peers of France, young, 
eloquent, intrepid, gentle and frank, 
austere and charming, but above 
all ardent and tender, endowed 
with that spring of fascination, that 
key of hearts, which is found so 
rarely here below. In him one saw 
again that noble and sympathetic 
look which no one who had once 
received it could ever forget—that 
eye, questioning and candid as 
that of a child.” 

I am reading again, with René, 
Quentin Durward and Charles the 
Bold. 1 am translating into Eng- 
lish Les Enfants a’ Edouard for Lucy, 
who says she likes English better 
than anything, and wishes to teach 
it to her son. Edward (ours) pre- 
tends that I possess all the qualifi- 
cations for a good professor. They 
will spoil me, these kind brothers 


, 
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12th.—Way of the Cross, of the 
Friday. I love this devotion. 
Even the dauphin, Arthur, begs to go 
to it; he has a taste for music, and 
the pretty veices of the children of 
the choir fascinate him. 

I have to-day been absorbed in a 
delightful book for which I am in- 
debted to the obliging kindness of 
Adrien. It is the letters of Silvio 
Pellico, translated by M. Latour. 
What an admirable man Silvio is! 
Do you recollect the Mémoires d' An- 
dryane? Silvio speaks of this book, 
and deeply regrets that his friend, 
the Frenchman, did not use more 
reserve in his confidences to the 
public, as there were still prisoners 
in the Spielberg. 

14th.—Copied a beautiful letter 
of Mgr. le Comte de Chambord, 
our king, as duchesse proudly says. 
Mgr. Dupanloup is at Orleans; 
this evening he appeared in the pul- 
pit. I was there; for, although the 
sermon was for men only, I like so 
much to witness this fine spectacle 
of the nave quite filled with men. 
I know of nothing more solemn 
and imposing than the J//serere 
chanted by this multitude of deep 
and powerful male voices, accom- 
panied by the rich tones of the 
great organ. My heart beat; for 
1 was about to listen to the great 
orator. Alas! after the invocation 
Monseigneur left the pulpit, and was 
replaced by the Pére Perraud. He 
took for his text the words of the 
prophet Isaias: “ Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what 
of the night? And the watchman 
answered: Themorningcometh, and 
also the night: if you seek, seek : re- 
turn, come.”* M. Bougaud preach- 
es the retreat for ladies; we are 
entering upon the week that is in- 
deed holy. 

15th.—Dear 


Kate, I am in a 


* Is, xxi. 12. 
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state of enthusiasm. M. Bougaud is 
quite what his Sainte Chantal had 
led me to anticipate: an ardent 
soul, a heart of fire, his style unique, 
rich, picturesque, poetic, incisive, 
penetrating ;* the priestly heart 
which knows all the feelings, the 
aspirations, and the needs of souls. 

“Who are you, and what say you 
of yourselves?” It was admirably 
fine. He described to us the three 
wounds, the three martyrdoms, or 
the three honors of man in this 
world :,in the mind, the thirst for 
infinite illumination ; in the heart, a 
keen and incessant hunger after af- 
fections; and in the whole being, 
the craving for eternity. It is from 
eternity that we are descended, and 
thither we must ascend again. 

I warmly expressed my admira- 
tion to René and Edouard, who were 
waiting for me. My sisters were 
detained at home by their maternal 
cares, but it is settled that to-mor- 
row we are to go zz choir. 

16th.—Sermon on the duties of 
mothers: “ Three things constitute 
a great soul, a soul strong and in- 
vincible: a horror of sin, a con- 
tempt for all that passes away, and 
the love of God.” Oh! if it were 
granted me to have a child, what 
happiness it would be to me to de- 
velop in him these three things. 

17th.—I have not been to the ser- 
mon, dear Kate .. . A letter from 
Fanny W has informed me of the 
sudden death of our dear Mary. I 
have been weeping all day, thinking 
of the despair of her poor mother. 
There had been nothing to prepare 
her for this thunderclap. Marv ap- 
peared to have entirely recovered 
from the fall she had last year, of 
which the only remaining effect was 
an excessive paleness—*“ a paleness 
which rendered her so attractive 
that no one saw in it any alarming 
symptom. The eve of her death 
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she was speaking of you, of Kate, 
the chosen one of her heart. Our 
vigil was prolonged to a later hour 
than usual; I make use of the word 
vigil, because Mary loved it. We 
spoke of the great subjects of inter- 
est about which she was so enthu- 
siastic—of the church, of Ireland, 
and of Poland, that other martyr; 
and Mary said to us: ‘How the 
saints must implore the Lord for 
their brethren upon earth!’ Dear 
soul! she also implores him now. 
Comfort us, darling Georgina.” I 
have written. I have tried to com- 
fort these two hearts, so stricken by 
death—that wound which is incura- 
ble here below. May God be their 
help! Dear Kate, you will not 
hear of this loss for eight days to 
come, in the midst of the Catholic 
alleluia; but it is indeed alleluia 
that one ought to sing over this 
early tomb. Happy are they whom 
God calls to himself! René has 
been reading to me this evening 
some chapters on the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ, by Father Thomas of 
Jesus. Truly, the Calvary of Lady 
Ww is the sudden departure of 
her angelic child; and who can con- 
sole a mother? 

Fanny is saddened on account 
of their isolation, although, with the 
marvellous intuition of pure souls, 
she feels that death separates bod- 
ies only. “She is always present 
to me,” she writes. A world of 
memories revived within me upon 
reading these pages, bedewed with 
many tears. How warmly this fam- 
ily is attached to us ! 

18th.—I could write a volume upon 
this Holy Thursday, the Thursday 
par excelience. At seven o'clock I 
was in the Black Chapel with René ; 
and we did not leave Ste. Croix un- 
til past eleven. What a service, 
dear Kate! ‘The Catholic worship 
is nowhere more magnificently cele- 
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brated. To adorn this vast temple, 
Monseigneur is having admirable 
Stations of the Cross sculptured in 
the walls themselves; the sculptor 
requires a year for each station, of 
which the earlier ones are now open 
to the pious curiosity of the public. 
Before one o’clock I set out with 
René, Héléne, and the twins for the 
visits to the churches—a veritable 
steeplechase. Duchesse had laid a 
wager with Arthur that she would 
see fifteen; and as she was bent up- 
on gaining it, she so prettily press- 
ed me to show her “some more” 
that we still went on and on. We 
had afterwards a time of repose; a 
sermon from that true orator, M. 
Bougaud: ‘“ Whensoever you shall 
do these things, do them in remem- 
brance of me.” Our Lord has left 
us a remembrance. What is this 
remembrance, and with what feel- 
ings ought we to regard it? What 
eloquence! How well he depicted 
this remembrance, and also how tho- 
rough an insight he possesses of the 
heart! What happy similitudes and 
figures! How he feels and how he 
loves! It is plain that the love of 
God predominates all else jn this 
soul. “When I was young I took 
offence at Bossuet for saying that 
friendships pass away with years; 
but now I am offended with him no 
more: he saw clearly; he saw only 
too well.” “When I glance over 
the globe I am greatly moved. I 
see Ireland dying of famine; Po- 
land groaning forth her last sigh 
of agony; Germany, who has _ not 
yet stanched the bleeding wounds 
inflicted by her fratricidal wars; 
Italy, binding up her wounds in the 
sun like a poor stricken Samari- 
tan; France, who perhaps in a few 
months’ time will be covered with 
blood—all the nations shattered and 
expiring. .. .” Dear Kate, 1 wept 
as I listened to this enumeration; 
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for I thought of Mary, who died 
almost while speaking of the mar- 
tyr-nations. With regard to what 
M. Bougaud said about the love of 
God, my pen is powerless to ex- 
press it. 

We are come back this evening 
from Ste. Croix. Never did I see 
anything more imposing. The ca- 
thedral was full. The singing of 
the Stadat was something admira- 
ble. We were in the transept, and 
before us this mass of men like a 
moving sea, a profusion of lights, 
numerous clergy, the grand voice 
of the organ, and in the tribune 
the children of the choir, with the 
voices of angels. I was transport- 
ed. A good day, upon the whole, 
although I should have preferred 
to all this agitation a few hours of 
solitude at the feet of Jesus. It is 
late; René is waiting for me for 
the holy hour. Good-night, dear 
Kate; let us love Jesus more and 
more. 

19th.—This morning I hastened 
with Héléne to make the Way of 
the Cross before there was a crowd. 
The service was very fine. Mon- 
seigneur was present; he seemed 
to me to be in great suffering. I 
was at the sermon preached by M. 
Bougaud on the Passion. What at- 
tractive eloquence! What love for 
the divine Crucified One! The 
preacher showed us the Passion 
as the true Sacrifice in which are 
united the three parts of the sac- 
rifices of antiquity: oblation, im- 
molation, and communion. He 
portrayed the ‘august Victim, his 
beauty, his courage, and his love; 
and in accents of the most touch- 
ing pathos he retraced for us the 
great tragedy of the cross. How 
he has understood and experienced 
the Saviour’s love! Speech is in- 
adequate to express his lofty enthu- 
siasm, accompanied as it is by a 
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heart and an imagination enkindled 
with such fervor. 

On a day like this one does not 
know how to quit the church. We 
were there again this evening for 
the sermon of the Pére Perraud : 
““He was bruised for our sins.” 
This young preacher was truly elo- 
quent; he too believes and loves, 
and the love of God is a flame 
which is marvellous in its inspira, 
tion. He pointed out to us in the 
Passion of Jesus Christ a great 
teaching: hatred of sin; a sure 
hope; the mercy of the Lord. 
Kate dearest, this is the first Good 
Friday that I have ever spent away 
from you ! 

zoth.—Heard three Masses with 
René ; his ardent piety is a help to 
my tepidity. This is the vigil par ex- 
cellence, the last of the hoff forty days. 

M. Bougaud’s concluding sermon 
has been worthy of the preceding 
ones; it was taken from the words 
of St. Augustine, spoken on the 
same day, in the year 387, when St. 
Ambrose gave holy baptism to this 
son of so many tears: “1 believe in 
God; I believe in Jesus Christ; I 
believe in the church.” ‘To listen 
to M. Bougaud isa royal treat; I 
hung, as it were, on his lips, drinking 
in that eloquence which is indeed 
the two-edged sword spoken of in 
Scripture. “God is the place of 
souls, A place is that which bears, 
which supports.” How ably he 
developed this great proposition ! 
“Jesus Christ is the only veritable 
source of love, devotedness, immo- 
lation, and sacrifice. All in the 
present age that is vile, or despica- 
ble, or impious will never be able 
to effect anything against the 
church; while all it that is 
beautiful, noble, refined, great, and 
excellent will never be able to ef- 
fect anything but by the church; 
these I call the two axioms of the 
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intelligence and love of the church. 
The distinctive and immortal sign 
which characterizes the church, and 
which belongs to her alone, is not 
science, eloquence, or genius; it is 
devotedness, immolation, sacrifice.” 
And speaking of the love of God, 
of Jesus.Christ, and of the church, 
the characteristic of living souls, he 
said: “It is needful to awaken in 
souls this threefold love.” It was 
beautiful, sublime ; but a discourse 
like this cannot be reproduced by 
lips profane. ‘This evening we had 
no regular sermon, owing to the 
fatigue of the preacher. He con- 
tented himself with thanking his 
male auditors for their assiduous 
and willing attention (the Abbé 
Bougaud thanked us also, with a 
charm pecujiarly his own), gave a 
résumé of the principal features of 
the plan he has been following in 
this course of instruction, and, after 
saying a few words on the subject 
ef the Paschal Communion, ended 
by inviting to it those who have not 
yet responded to the call of their 
Saviour, entreating them to be 
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among the workmen who came at 
the eleventh hour. O Lord Jesus! 
draw all souls unto thee; reveal to 
them the incomparable sweetness 
of thy service. 

Dear Kate, Lam told so much of 
the beauties of the Procession of 
the Resurrection that I have decid- 
ed to go toit. Marianne promises 
to wake me. Do you remember 
the good Duchess Elizabeth giving 
orders for her foot to be pulled in 
the night by one of her attendants, 
and of the pleasing trait of the 
Landgrave? ‘To-morrow I shall 
have this volume put into the post ; 
read in every line the unalterable 
affection of your Georgina. I do 
not mention René, our hearts hav- 
ing been melted into one alone. 
Alleluia, dear sister of my soul! 
When will the Catholic alleluia be 
sung in all the universe? Who can 
ever have made the title of papist 
a term of reproach? May Eng- 
land herself one day become papist 
and receive the pardon of Ireland! 
O my country! how devotedly I 
love her 
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THE TYPICAL MEN OF AMERICA. 


THE commemoration of the birth 
of American independence one 
hundred years ago, which is now 
engaging the attention of our entire 
community, and exciting a lively in- 
terest in every quarter of the civil- 
ized world, while it affords us an 
excellent opportunity for the dis- 
play of the most tangible evidences 
of great national prosperity and pro- 
gress in arts, sciences, and indus- 
trial pursuits, will not be without 
its salutary influence on the thou- 
sands of intelligent foreigners who 
this year, for the first time, may 
visit our shores. Whether these 
strangers come to us merely to 
gratify their curiosity, or, actuated 
by alaudable spirit of investigation, 
to study our laws, institutions, and 
peculiar systems of labor, a personal 
inspection of our social.and _politi- 
cal condition will doubtless have 
the effect of removing many latent 
prejudices and false conceptions 
from their minds which have been 
planted and fostered there by igno- 
rant journalists and hostile critics. 

And if, instead of confining their 
observations to the things to be 
seen in the grand Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, or even to the sea- 
board cities, with their fleets of 
shipping, gigantic warehouses, and 
immense factories, they should 
penetrate into the interior, they will 
behold a condition of society un- 
equalled in any country or age. 
There, in the near and far West, the 
observant traveller will find millions 
of happy homesteads, wherein the 
laborious husbandman can repose 
in the twilight of his useful exis- 


tence, conscious that the fertile soil 
upon which he has spent the best 
years of his manhood, and the roof- 
tree that covers him, are absolutely 
his own, subject to no earthly au- 
thority but the law which he and 
his fellows have devised for their 
mutual happiness and protection. 

But while these advances in ma- 
terial as well as political greatness 
are naturally subjects of honest 
pride with the people of this coun- 
try, they likewise give rise to grave 
reflections, and instinctively suggest 
the question: Has our progress in 
the higher aims of life, in civiliza- 
tion, morality, and religion, kept 
pace with our extraordinary in- 
crease in wealth, population, politi- 
cal power, and material develop- 
ment? We have no desire to throw 
a passing shadow over the festive 
spirit of this centennial year by 
dwelling too emphatically on indi- 
vidual and national faults—faults 
which, though more apparent in our 
popular system of government than 
in the more secretive polity of other 
nations, are nevertheless common 
to all—but we are obliged in candor 
to admit that the grosser pursuits 
of life, the desire to possess the per- 
ishable things of the world, have 
occupied much more the attention 
of the busy brains and restless phy- 
sical energy of our population, than 
the cultivation of solid mental gifts 
and the practice of public and pri- 
vate virtues. 

Much, of course, may be urged 
in palliation of this undue tendency 
to materialism. Possessing a fertile, 
unsettled country of vast dimensions 
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and inexhaustible agricultural and 
mineral wealth, it was not unnatural 
that the new-born energies of our 
young republic should be directed 
to the attainment of personal inde- 
pendence, by the cultivation and ex- 
ploration of the almost illimitable 
public domain of which we became 
the owners by right of conquest or 
purchase. But is it not now time 
to pause on the threshold of our 
second century of existence, and en- 
quire whether, in this headlong pur- 
suit of material success, we have 
not almost lost sight of the great 
and sole end for which man was 
created, and the means by which 
his destiny in this, world and the 
next is to be accomplished? Has 
not our test of human usefulness 
been an incomplete one, and our 
standard of mental and moral ex- 
cellence far too low ? 

In nature, it is said, everything is 
great or little by comparison. If 
the same rule be applied to the con- 
duct and achievements of the men 
of the present day, as contrasted 
with those of a past age, we fear it 
would be found that, while we are 
willing to honor the virtues of our 
ancestors and eager to claim a share 
of their glory, we have lamentably 
failed in following their brilliant ex- 
ample, and much more so in improv- 
ing on their plans and methods of 
benefiting mankind. And yet exam- 
ples worthy of imitation are not want- 
ing in the short but eventful pages of 
our history. We need not go back 
to remote antiquity for them, or even 
search through tomes of medizval 
chronicles for what is so plentifully 
supplied us in modern records—mo- 
dels of moral purity, unsullied re- 
putation, unselfish ambition, and 
perfect manhood. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, those two illustrious men 
whose names are most inseparably 
connected with American history— 
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Christopher Columbus, the discov- 
erer of the New World, and George 
Washington, the central figure in 
that group of patriots and states- 
men who founded the only really 
free republic that now exists or ever 
had an existence. 

From the day he left his father’s 
house in Genoa, at the early age of 
fifteen, till, spent by toil and worn 
down by disease, he expired in Val- 
ladolid, the great discoverer pur- 
sued one unvarying course with a 
tenacity of purpose and a strength 
of will that were truly heroic. But 
Columbus was more than a hero: he 
was a Christian in the highest sense, 
a Catholic thoroughly imbued with 
the doctrines of the church, and as 
jealous of her honor and authority 
as the most loving son could be of 
the reputation of his earthly mo- 
ther. During nearly half a century 
of constant study, adventure, grand 
successes, and disheartening changes 
of fortune, the experienced seaman, 
erudite astronomer, and close ob- 
server of natural phenomena ex- 
emplified in his whole career, with 
singular consistency, all the super- 
natural virtues with which God is 
sometimes pleased to endow his 
creatures. To a mind well disci- 
plined and stored with all the hu- 
man knowledge of his age were add- 
ed a profound faith; deep-seated 
reverence for authority; a sincere 
love, not only for friends and rela- 
tives, but for all mankind; and an 
implicit reliance on the beneficence 
and justice of divine Providence 
that no terror could shake and no 
reverse lessen in the slightest de- 
gree. 

A careful examination of the ca- 
reer of Columbus leads to the con- 
viction that his chief object and 
ultimate aim from the beginning, 
what in after-life became more 
apparent, was to rescue the Hol) 














Sepulchre from the polluting grasp 
of the infidel, and to bring the light 
of Christianity to races of men who 
were in darkness; all other efforts, 
though consistent with this grand 
scheme, were subordinate and aux- 
iliary to it. Actuated by an ambi- 
tion ‘legs exalted or an enthusiasm 
less aborbing, he could never have 
attained that glorious success which, 
though partial, has linked his name 
to immortality. Neither was this 
crusader a theorist or a religious 
fanatic, but, on the contrary, one of 
the most practical and calculating 
of men. ‘Though thoroughly satis- 
fied with the feasibility of his plans 
and confident in the rectitude of 
his motives, he neglected no oppor- 
tunity of qualifying himself for the 
noble task upon which he had set 
his heart. While others attempted 
to reach Asia by slow and uncer- 
tain coasting along the western 
shores of Africa, he proposed to 
launch boldly out on the unknown 
and trackless deep, and, by taking 
a direct course westward, to reach 
the remotest parts of the East, where 
was situated, it was reported, the 
great Christian empire of Kublai 
Khan, the land of gold and pre- 
cious stones, a tithe of which would 
be sufficient to initiate and sustain 
a new and more successful crusade 
against the Mohammedans. 

With this end constantly in view, 
Columbus carefully studied every 
work on cosmogony and the physi- 
cal sciences within his reach, accu- 
rately noted down each new dis- 
covery in navigation, and was never 
tired of consulting old mariners on 
their experience and observations. 
I:ven the writings of learned church- 
inen were placed under contribution. 
“ He fortified himself,” says one of 
his biographers, “ by references to 
St. Isidore, Beda, St. Ambrose, and 
Duns Scotus.” He also became a 
VOL. XXIII.—31 
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practical sailor, and grew as fami- 
liar with the frozen seas of Iceland 
and the torrid heats of the African 
coast as with the bays and inlets 
of his native Italy. “I have been 
seeking out the secrets of nature 
for forty years,” he tells us, “ and 
wherever ship has sailed, there have 
I voyaged.” 

Having at length, by study and 
personal observation, accumulated 
a large and varied stock of scien- 
tific knowledge, the future discoy- 
erer retired with his family to the 
remote island of Porto Santo, the 
advanced outpost of African dis- 
covery. ‘There for several years he 
devoted his leisure to the patient 
collation and arrangement of his 
authorities, till he was able to re- 
duce a mass of crude philosophical 
speculations and ill-digested cos- 
mical theories to an elaborate sys- 
tem, which, if not altogether borne 
out by subsequent investigation, 
was in the main correct, and far in 
advance of the intelligence of the 
fifteenth century. 

His plans thus thoroughly ma- 
tured, Columbus considered that 
the time had arrived to put them 
into execution. He had already 
submitted certain proposals to Por- 
tugal, but they were rejected by a 
body called the Geographical Coun- 
cil, who, while they treated with 
seeming contempt the scheme of 
the astute Italian, had the unpar- 
alleled meanness to appropriate and 
attempt to use secretly the results 
of his long years of toil and study. 
Armed with letters of recommen- 
dation, he now appeared before the 
court of Spain, and, with the ear- 
nestness and lucidity of a mind 
thoroughly convinced by long and 
patient analysis, he explained to 
Ferdinand and Isabella his great 
project of crossing the Atlantic and 
adding to their dual crown, not 
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only a new continent, but the ever- 
lasting glory of having been the 
means of bringing into the bosom 
of the church millions of human 
beings. ‘Though engaged in the 
desperate war which ended in the 
final overthrow of Moslem power 
in Spain, the Catholic sovereigns 
gave the daring adventurer a kind 
reception, and referred his propo- 
sition to a junta of cosmographers 
for consideration. The members 
of that body, however, seem to have 
been as incapable of understanding 
the merits of the questions sub- 
mitted for their deliberation as 
they were of appreciating the high 
resolve and mental comprehensive- 
ness of their originator. After five 
tedious years, during which Co- 
lumbus, with anxious steps but 
unfaltering courage, followed the 
court from place to place as the 
exigencies of the war required, the 
junta reported that his plans were 
“vain and impossible.” 

Disgusted, but not disheartened, 
Columbus retired to the small port 
of Palos, where, in the society of a 
few learned men, clerical and lay, 
he forgot for a while his disap- 
pointment, but not his darling pro- 
ject. ‘Through the interference of 
friends negotiations with the Spa- 
nish court were renewed, and again 
broken off on account of the condi- 
tions demanded by Columbus being 
considered exorbitant. He did 
not think so, however, and the re- 
sult proved that he did not ever- 
rate the value of his services. Aban- 
doning all hope of co-operation 
from Spain, the gifted Italian was 
about to pass the Pyrenees, and 
was actually on his way to the 
French frontier, when a courier was 
despatched to recall him te court. 
The remonstrance of influential 
friends, and the fear of yielding to 
a rival the profits as well as the 
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political prestige which were sure to 
follow the success of Columbus’ pro- 
jects, at last overcame the caution 
of Ferdinand; while a strong sym- 
pathy with the daring designs of 
the gifted adventurer, and an ar- 
dent desire for the propagation of 
the faith, made Isabella an active 
advocate of his interests. At Santa 
Fé, on the 17th of April, 1492, the 
agreement between Columbus and 
the Catholic sovereigns was signed, 
whereby he became admiral and 
viceroy of all the seas and countries 
he might discover; a sharer, to the 
extent of one-tenth, in all the pro- 
fits accruing from the trade with 
such foreign possessions; and, by 
virtue of his contribution of one- 
eighth of the expenses of the voy- 
age, a proportionate part of the 
gains which might result from it. 

These conditions, which had pre- 
viously been looked upon as inad- 
missible, but which were now will- 
ingly allowed, furnish the key to 
the character of Columbus. Few 
men of that age cared less for ti- 
tles, power, or wealth than he; 
but these means were necessary, 
he considered, for the accomplish- 
ment of his grand ulterior design— 
the Christian possession of Pales- 
tine. He had studied human na- 
ture thoroughly, and knew that no 
great movement, social or political, 
could ever command the confidence 
and sympathy of the world unless 
directed by leaders of approved 
position and sustained by liberal 
expenditures of money. 

So far, then, his wish was gratified. 
Ferdinand, the cautious, had yield- 
ed a reluctant consent to the fitting 
out of the expedition on satisfac- 
tory terms, and Isabella, his con- 
sort, the noblest woman that ever 
graced a throne, pawned her jewels 
to procure funds for its proper 
equipment. Amid the congratula- 
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tions of his sanguine friends and 
the prayers of the populace, Co- 
lumbus, with his fleet of three frail 
boats and scanty crews, “ after they 
had all confessed and received the 
sacraments,” set sail from Palos on 
the memorable 3d of August, 1492. 

Once out of sight of land, on the 
boundless ocean where keel of ship 
had never ploughed before, naught 
around him but a gloomy waste of 
waters, naught above him save the 
sun and stars, no friend to consult, 
no familiar voice to whisper hope 
or combat despair, with a crew both 
ignorant and superstitious, he held 
on his prearranged course, self- 
reliant, watchful, and dauntless. 
Night succeeded day, and light fol- 
lowed darkness, in dreary succes- 
sion, yet still no land appeared. 
Appalled by. imaginary dangers and 
sick from hope deferred, his men, 
whose hearts were never wholly in 
their work, first began to murmur, 
then broke out into open reproach- 
es, and finally threatened to throw 
their captain into the sea. It was 
amid such trying circumstances that 
the true character of the man be- 
came manifest in all its magnificent 
proportions. Calm alike in sun- 
shine and storm, his hand con- 
stantly on the tiller and his eye 
directed to the west, he heeded lit- 
tle the rumbling of mutinous dis- 
content beneath his feet, nor for a 
moment did he allow himself to 
doubt that God in his own good 
time would conduct him safely to 
the haven of his hopes. 

In the dark watches of the night, 
when the waves ran highest and the 
heavens were obscured as with a 
pall, he felt that he had that within 
his soul beckoning him on, more 
brilliant in its coruscations than 
the starry cross that illumines the 
southern hemisphere, as unerring in 
its guidance as the beacon which 
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of old led the children of Israel 
through the pathless desert—im- 
plicit belief in thé sublimity of his 
mission, and an entire reliance on 
the mercy of his Creator, in whose 
hands he felt himself an humble 
instrument for the accomplishment 
of noble ends. Nor were his con- 
fidence and humility long unreward- 
ed. After eight weeks of constant 
watching and unspeakable anxiety, 
land was at length discovered, the 
first glimpse of the New World pre- 
sented to European eyes; and scarce- 
ly had the anchor of the Santa Ma- 
ria become embedded in the sands 
of San Salvador, than her brave 
commander and his now repentant 
followers hastened ashore to plant 
the sacred emblem of our salva- 
tion, and, weeping and prostrate on 
that heathen soil, to pour forth their 
thanksgiving to the Almighty. 

The honors which were showered 
upon Columbus on his return to 
Spain after this great event were 
in strange contrast to the neglect, 
treachery, and injustice of which 
he was afterwards the victim. 
Three times again did he cross 
and recross the Atlantic, making 
on each occasion new and impor- 
tant discoveries. But ignorance, 
venality, and envy of his fair fame 
and spotless honor conspired to 
raise up against him a host of pow- 
erful enemies, who at last stripped 
him of his hard-earned rewards, 
and would, had it been possible, 
have robbed him even of the glory 
of having been the discoverer of 
America. However, he bore his 
trials with fortitude as he had worn 
his great honors with meekness, sel- 
dom retorting on his enemies, and 
but once, as fat as we are aware, 
condescending to complain of the 
rank ingratitude of a country to 
which he had given a whole conti- 
nent. This occurred during his 
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fourth voyage, in a despatch to the 
king, in which he says: “ Wearied 
and ,sighing, I fell into a slumber, 
when I heard a piteous voice say- 
ing to me: ‘O fool! and slow to be- 
lieve and serve thy God, who is the 
God of all. What did he more 
for Moses, or for his servant Da- 
vid, than he has done for thee? 
Krom the time of thy birth he has 
ever had thee under his peculiar 
care. When he saw thee of a fit- 
ting age, he made thy name to re- 
sound marvellously throughout the 
earth, and thou wert obeyed in many 
lands, and didst acquire honorable 
fame among Christians. Of the gates 
of the ocean sea, shut up with mighty 
chains, he delivered to thee the 
keys; the Indies, those wealthy re- 
gions of the world, he gave thee 
for thine own, and empowered thee 
to dispose of them to others ac- 
cording to thy pleasure. What did 
he more for the great people of Is- 
rael when he led them forth from 
Egypt? or for David, whom from 
being a shepherd he made a king 
in Judea? Turn to him, then, and 
acknowledge thine error; his mercy 
is infinite. He has many and vast 
inheritances yet in reserve. Fear 
not to seek them. Thine age shall 
be no impediment to any great un- 
dertaking. Abraham was above a 
hundred years when he begat Isaac ; 
and was Sara youthful? ‘Thou urg- 
est despondingly for succor. An- 
swer! Who hath afflicted thee so 
much and so many times—God or 
the world? The privileges and 
promises which God hath made to 
thee he hath never broken; neither 
hath he said, after having received 
thy services, that his meaning was 
different, and to be understood in a 
different sense. He fulfils all that 
he promises, and with increase. 
Such is his custom. I have shown 
thee what thy Creator hath done 
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for thee, and what he doeth for 
all. The present is the reward of 
the toils and perils thou hast en- 
dured in serving others.’” 
Whether Columbus had a vision, 
which is not improbable, or that he 
adopted this metaphorical style of 
complaint to avoid giving offence 
to Ferdinand, it is equally charac- 
teristic of the depth of his religious 
feelings and’ the depth of his grati- 
tude to the Almighty. But remon- 
strance, no matter how just or how 
delicately urged, had little effect on 
the court of Spain. We was soon 
after recalled, to end his days in 
comparative want and obscurity. 
It was not apparently in the designs 
of Providence that Columbus should 
have succeeded in his primary ob- 
ject—the delivery of Jerusalem 
but his half-success, the demonstra- 
tion of the rotundity of the earth 
and the discovery of our hemisphere, 
were productive of more benefit to 
humanity than the complete victo- 
ries of most other great benefactors 
of mankind. While he has handed 
down to all ages an imperishable 
name, he has also left an example 
to posterity—and particularly to us 
Americans, who owe him so much 
gratitude and reverence—that far 
outweighs in importance his contri- 
butions to science and his efforts 
to aggrandize his adopted country. 
He has proved in his own person 
that a soul filled with deep and in- 
tense devotion to the Creator, and 
a will conformable in all things to 
his laws, are alone capable of lead- 
ing human beings to the achieve- 
ment of true and lasting greatness. 
Equally salutary, though differ- 
ent in degree and purpose, is the 
lesson taught us by the life and 
labors of George Washington, who 
may be considered as having been 
in the natural what Columbus was 
in the supernatural order—a noble 
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specimen of humanity; a lover and 
benefactor of his kind. 

As Americans, we cannot study 
too diligently the character of him 
who was properly called the Father 
of his Country. No other among 
.our Revolutionary ancestors em- 
bodied in himself so many of those 
civic virtues which constitute the 
perfect citizen. Like most men 
who have played promiftent parts on 
the world’s stage, Washington was 
born with strong passions and an 
imperious disposition; but careful 
self-culture early changed his pow- 
erful impulses into tenacity of pur- 
pose and strength of will, while 
his natural exclusiveness gave him 
afterwards that dignity of word and 
action which is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who are called upon 
to command. As general of the 
army and president of the infant 
republic, he had men around him 
of more brilliancy, larger experi- 
ence, and greater mental attain- 
ments ; but he alone possessed in a 
superior degree that well-balanced 
organization and intuitive wisdom 
to which all could pay the homage 
of obedience. 

Washington’s mind, however, was 
neither synthetical nor originat- 
ing. He was more a man of ability 
than of genius. He never could 
have initiated a revolution, though 
once begun, as experjence has 


proved, he was admirably adapted. 


to carry it out successfully. In a 
monarchy, he might have been a 
loyal, chivalrous subject; under a 
wise, conservative government, he 
would have been the first to oppose 
innovation ; under all circumstances, 
he could not have failed to be a 
high-toned, accomplished, and hon- 
orable gentleman. 

We are not surprised that our 
Protestant fellow-citizens love to 
point with commendable pride to 
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the example of their great and good 
co-religionist, though Protestant- 
ism, particularly that professed in 
his day, and by his family and as- 
sociates, had little to do with the 
formation of his character or the 
regulation of his public actions; 
but as Catholics we yield to none 
in admiration and affection for the 
noblest citizen of our common 
country. We can never forget that 
when our numbers were “few and 
faint, but fearless still,” when Puri- 
tan fanaticism and Anglican super- 
ciliousness endeavored to underrate 
our services, malign our motives, 
and misrepresent our doctrines, 
George Washington, rising superior 
to the narrow, petty bigotry of his 
generation, was the first to give a 
hearty and candid recognition to 
our claims as good and faithful 
citizens. His words to Bishop 
Carroll and the other representa- 
tives of the Catholics of the Revo- 
lution are indelibly impressed on 
the memory of the millions of Ca- 
tholics among us who feel, and are 
proud to acknowledge, that to him 
and his associates they are mainly 
indebted for the civil and religious 
liberty they now so freely enjoy. 
“As mankind become more lib- 
eral,” he wrote, “they will be more 
apt to allow that all those who 
conduct themselves as worthy mem- 
bers of the community are equally 
entitled to the protection of civil 
government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost na- 
tions in examples of justice and lib- 
erality. And I presume that your 
fellow-citizens will not forget the 
patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of their Revolution 
and the establishment of their gov- 
ernment, or the important assist- 
ance which they received from a 
nation in which the Roman Catho- 
lic faith is professed.” 
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Though asincere Christian, Wash- 
ington cannot be said to have been 
a religiousman, The cold formali- 
ties of Episcopalianism to which he 
was accustomed could not touch 
his heart nor inspire his soul with 
great and glowing emotions; but 
this was more the fault of the sys- 
tem in which he was reared than 
of himself. The motives of his 
actions seem to have been princi- 
pally based on a refined sense of 
honor, on his comprehension of the 
requirements of the natural law, 
which in his regard was usually in 
conformity with the teachings of 
the church. He was just, honest, 
truthful, and manly; faithful in his 
social relations and moderate in his 
ambition. Had he possessed some 
of the glorious enthusiasm of Colum- 
bus, great as he was, he might have 
been still greater; and had the dis- 
coverer united to his other wonder- 
ful qualities the worldly wisdom of 
Washington, his star might not have 
descended amid the darkness and 
disappointment which clouded the 
last years of his eventful life. 

Taking the character of the two 
greatest personages, we find in 
their collective lives the develop- 
ment of the highest qualities which 
human nature is capable of exhibit- 
ing. As such, we desire to hold 
them up for imitation to the youth 
of this country, who in a short time 
will take the place of the present 
generation in the conduct of our 
civil and domestic affairs. That 
those men were of different races 
and peculiar national tendencies 
does not prevent the blending of 
their characters into one harmoni- 
ous whole. The greatest nations 
of ancient and modern times, those 
which have developed the most 
equitable and stable systems of 
government, with the greatest li- 
berty and the highest civilization, 
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have been formed upon the union 
of various tribes, clans, and families, 
having many radically different ten- 
dencies and special characteristics. 
In what one people may be defi- 
cient another may have a supera- 
bundance; and the volatile and 
supersensitive nature of one race is 
counteracted by the sedateness and 
stolidity of others less imaginative. 
As the river Nile, flowing from dif- 
ferent sources, bears in its course 
the riches of the soils of a hundred 
tlimes, and empties them all into 
the ‘ap of Egypt, so families of men, 
gifted by their Creator with various 
qualities of heart and mind, collect 
together, each with its contribution, 
to form a lasting and magnificent 
commonwealth. This is as true of 
religious as of political society. 
The church, guided by a divine in- 
stinct, finds employment and turns 
to account the genius of all her 
children, no matter how peculiar 
or dissimilar their attributes. She 
welcomes and perfects the organiz- 
ing power of the Latin races, and 
the fire and enthusiasm of the Cei- 
tic, equally with the solidity of the 
Germanic and the imagination of 
the Orientals. Unity in diversity, 
authority with liberty, are essentials 
and correlative in the science of 
good government, whether it be 
that of a republic or of the univer- 
sal church. 

Who knows but that the nation 
now in process of forming in the 
bosom of our republic, from the va- 
rious races of Europe, with ampler 
natural capacities quickened into 
greater activity by the political 
character of its institutions, is des- 
tined, in the order of events, to give 
to Christianity an expression more 
adequate and more in accordance 
with its universal spirit and divine 
origin? The church of Christ has 
no reverses in the movement of her 
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divine mission, and she has turned 
to account each race according to 
its gifts in the Old World from her 
beginning. May not all these, in 
their best energies combined in the 
New, be called to realize the highest 
type of the Christian character? 
Do not the leading traits of Colum- 
bus and Washington point out to 
us the ideal Christian, the union of 
the most exalted faith with the tho- 
roughest manhood? For as Christ 
was perfect God and perfect man 
in one personality, so is he who 
unites the most exalted faith with 
the most thorough manhood in one 
personality the complete Christian. 
Is not this ideal Christian the glori- 
ous promise of the future of this 
New World ? 

Protestantism, which has been the 
religion of the vast majority of our 
countrymen, is gradually losing its 
hold upon their convictions. The 
religion alone which can claim the 
attention of all mankind is the Ca- 
tholic. It alone has all the notes 
of truth, both inward and outward, 
in its favor. 

Unsupported by religious convic- 
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tions, no nation can realize its true 
destiny. Unity of religious convic- 
tion, and the virtues necessary to 
uphold its institutions, are more ne- 
cessary to a republic like ours than 
to any other form of political gov- 
ernment. The principles and views 
of human nature on which our re- 
public is based are sustained by 
the doctrines of Christianity taught 
by the Catholic Church. Gradually 
the church and the republic are 
approaching each other, and with 
this nearer approach there springs 
up reciprocal appreciation and sym- 
pathy. Fanatics on one hand, and 
infidels on the other, may warn, 
may threat, and may attempt to 
keep them apart by conspiracy and 
persecution, but in vain; for God, 
in whose providence they are des- 
tined to be united, will not be frus- 
trated by the puny efforts of his 
enemies to keep themasunder. Out 
of this divine wedlock will spring 
forth children whose lives will be 
of the highest type of Christian 
manhood, and whose civilization 
will be the most glorious develop- 
ment of God’s kingdom on earth. 
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CATHOLICS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


THE moment of England’s tri- 
umph in the last century was the 
dawn of American independence. 
When England, aided by her colo- 
nies, had at last wrested Canada 
from France, and, forcing that weak- 
ened power to relinquish Louisiana 
to Spain, had restored Havana to 
the Catholic sovereign only at the 
price of Florida, her sway seemed 
secure over all North America from 
the icy vcean to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. But her very suc- 
cess had aroused questions and 
created wants which were not to be 
answered or solved until her mighty 
American power was shattered. 

While Spain and France kept 
colonies in leading-strings, England 
allowed her American provinces to 
thrive by her utter neglect of them. 
Monarchs granted charters liberally, 
and with that their interest seemed 
to vanish, until it was discovered 
that offices could be found there for 
court favorites. But the people had 
virtually constituted governments 
of their own; had their own treas- 
ury, made their own laws, waged 
their wars with the Indian, carried 
on trade, unaided and almost unre- 
cognized by the mother country. 

The final struggle with France 
had at last awakened England to the 
importance, wealth, and strength of 
the American colonies. It appear- 
ed to embarrassed English states- 
men that the depleted coffers of the 
national treasury might be greatly 
aided by taxing these prosperous 
communities. The Americans, pay- 
ing readily taxes where they could 


control their disbursement, refused 
to accept new burdens and to pay 
the mother country for the honor 
of being governed. The relation 
of colonies to the mother country ; 
the question of right in the latter to 
tax the former; the bounds and 
just limits on either side, involved 
new and undiscussed points. They 
now became the subject of debate in 
Parliament, in colonial assemblies, 
in every town gathering, and at 
every fireside in the American colo- 
nies. ‘The people were all British 
subjects, proud of England and her 
past; a large majority were devoted 
to the Protestant religion and the 
house of Hanover, and sought to re- 
main in adherence to both while re- 
taining all the rights they claimed 
as Englishmen. 

A small body of Catholics existed 
in the country. What their posi- 
tion was on the great questions at is- 
sue can be briefly told. 

They were of many races and na- 
tionalities. No other church then 
or now could show such varieties, 
blended together by a common 
faith. Maryland, settled by a Cath- 
olic proprietor, with colonists large- 
ly Catholic, and for a time predomi- 
nantly so, contained some thousands 
of native-born Catholics of English, 
and to some extent of Irish, origin, 
proud of their early Maryland re- 
cord, of the noble character of the 
charter, and of the nobly tolerant 
character of the early laws and 
practice of the land of Mary. In 
Pennsylvania a smaller Catholic 
body existed, more scattered, by no 
means so compact or so influential 
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as their Maryland brethren—set- 
tlers coming singly during the eigh- 
teenth century mainly, or descend- 
ants of such emigrants, some of 
whom had been sent across the 
Atlantic as bondmen by England, 
others coming as redemptioners, 
others again as colonists of means 
and position. They were not only 
of English, Irish, and Scotch origin, 
but also of the German race, with a 
few from France and other Catholic 
states. New Jersey and New York 
had still fewer Catholics than Penn- 
sylvania. In the other colonies, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
they existed only as individuals lost 
in the general body of the people. 
But all along the coast were scat- 
tered by the cruel hand of English 
domination the unfortunate Aca- 
dians, who had been ruthlessly torn 
from their Nova Scotian villages 
and farms, deprived of all they had 
on earth—home and property and 
kindred. With naught left them 
but their faith, these Acadians 
formed little groups of dejected 
Catholics in many a part, not even 
their noble courage amid unmerited 
suffering exciting sympathy or kind- 
ly encouragement from the colonists. 
Florida had a remnant of its old 
Spanish population, with no hopes 
for the future from the Protestant 
power to which the fortunes of war 
and the vicissitudes of affairs had 
made them subjects. There were 
besides in that old Catholic colony 
some Italians and Minorcans, brought 
over with Greeks under Turnbull's 
project of colonization. Maine 
had her Indians, of old steady foes 
of New England, now at peace, sub- 
mitting to the new order of things, 
thoroughly Catholic from the teach- 
ing of their early missionaries. New 
York had Catholic Indians on her 
northern frontier. The Catholic Wy- 
andots clustered around the pure 
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streams and springs of Sandusky. 
Further west, from Detroit to the 
mouth of the Ohio, from Vincennes 
to Lake Superior, were little com- 
munities of Canadian French, all 
Catholics, with priests and churches, 
surrounded by Indian tribes among 
all which missionaries had labored, 
and not in vain. Some tribes were 
completely Catholic; others could 
show some, and most of them many, 
who had risen from the paganism 
of the red men to the faith of Christ. 

Such was the Catholic body— 
colonists who could date back their 
origin to the foundation of Mary- 
land or Acadia, Florida or Canada, 
Indians of various tribes, new- 
comers from England, Germany, or 
Ireland. ‘There were, too, though 
few, converts, or descendants of 
converts, who, belonging to the 
Protestant emigration, had been led 
by God’s grace to see the truth, and 
who resolutely shared the odium 
and bondage of an oppressed and 
unpopular church. 

The questions at issue between 
the colonies and the mother coun- 
try were readily answered by the 
Catholics of every class. Catholic 
theologians nowhere but in the 
Gallican circles of France had 
learned to talk of the divine right 
of kings. The truest, plainest doc- 
trines of the rights of the p&ple 
found their exposition in the works 
of Catholic divines. By a natu- 
ral instinct they sided with those 
who claimed for these new commu- 
nities in the western world the right 
of self-government. Catholics, of 
whatever race or origin, were on this 
point unanimous. Evidence meets 
us on every side. Duché, an Epis- 


copal clergyman, will mention Fa- 
ther Harding, the pastor of the 
Catholics in Philadelphia, for “ his 
known attachment to British liber- 
ty ”"—they had not yet begun to 
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talk of American liberty. Indian, 
French, and Acadian, bound by no 
tie to England, could broek no sub- 
jection to a distant and oppressive 
power. The Irish and Scotch 
Catholics, with old wrongs and a 
lingering Jacobite dislike to the 
house .of Hanover, required no la- 
bored arguments to draw them to 
the side of the popular movement. 
All these elements excited distrust 
in England. Even a hundred years 
before in the councils of Britain 
fears had been expressed that the 
Maryland Catholics, if they gained 
strength, would one day attempt to 
set up their independence; and the 
event justified the fear. If they did 
not originate the movement, they 
went heartily into it. 

The English government had be- 
gun in Canada its usual course of 
harassing and grinding down its 
Catholic subjects, putting the thou- 
sands of Canadians completely at 
the mercy of the few English 
adventurers or office-holders who 
entered the province, giving three 
hundred and sixty Protestant sut- 
lers and camp-followers the rights 
of citizenship and all the offices in 
Canada, while disfranchising the 
real people of the province, the one 
hundred and fifty thousand Cana- 
dian Catholics. Howsuch asystem 
works we have seen, unhappily, in 
our own day and country. But 
with the growing discontent in her 
old colonies, caused by the attempts 
of Parliament to tax the settlers in- 
directly, where they dared not open- 
ly, England saw that she must take 
some decisive step to make the Ca- 
nadians contented subjects, or be 
prepared to lose her dear-bought 
conquest as soon as any war should 
break out in which she herself might 
be involved. Instead of keeping 
the treaty of Paris as she had kept 
that of Limerick, England for once 
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resolved to be honest and fulfil her 
agreement. 

It was a moment when the think- 
ing men among the American lead- 
ers should have won the Canadians 
as allies to their hopes and cause ; 
but they took counsel of bigotry, 
allowed England to retrace her 
false steps, and by tardy justice se- 
cure the support of the Canadians. 

The Quebec act of 1774 organ- 
ized Canada, including in its extent 
the French communities in the 
West. Learning a lesson from Lord 
Baltimore and Catholic Maryland, 
“the nation which would not so 
much as legally recognize the exis- 
tence of a Catholic in Ireland, now 
from political considerations re- 
cognized on the St. Lawrence the 
free exercise of the religion of the 
Church of Rome, and confirmed to 
the clergy of that ‘church their 
rights and dues.” 

Just and reasonable as the act 
was, solid in policy, and, by intro- 
ducing the English criminal law and 
forms of government, gradually pre- 
paring the people for an assimila- 
tion in form to the other British 
colonies, this Quebec act, from the 
simple fact that it tolerated Catho- 
lics, excited strong denunciation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The 
city of London addressed the king 
before he signed the bill, petitioning 
that he should refrain from doing 
so. “ The Roman Catholic religion, 
which is known to be idolatrous 
and bloody, is established by this 
bill,” say these wiseacres, imploring 
George III., as the guardian of the 
laws, liberty, and religion of his peo- 
ple, and as the great bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, not to give his roy- 
al assent. 

In America, when the news came 
of its passage, the debates as to their 
wrongs, as to the right of Parlia- 
ment to pass stamp acts or levy 
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duties on imports, to maintain an 
army or quarter soldiers on the col- 
onists, seemed to be forgotten in 
their horror of this act of toleration. 
In New York the flag with the un- 
ion and stripes was run up, bearing 
bold and clear on a white stripe the 
words, “No Popery.” The Con- 
gress of 1774, though it numbered 
some of the clearest heads in the 
colonies, completely lost sight of the 
vital importance of Canada territo- 
rially, and of the advantage of secur- 
ing as friends a community of 150,- 
ooo whose military ability had been 
shown on a hundred battle-fields. 
Addressing the people of Great 
Britain, this Congress says: “ By an- 
other act the Dominion of Canada 
is to be so extended, modelled, and 
governed as that, by being dis- 
united from us, detached from our 
interests by civil as well as religious 
prejudices; that by their numbers 
swelling with Catholic emigrants 
from Europe, and by their devotion 
to administration so friendly to 
their religion, they might become 
formidable to us, and on occasion 
be fit instruments in the hands of 
power to reduce the ancient free 
Protestant colonies to the same 
slavery with themselves.” “ Nor 
can we suppress our astonishment 
that a British parliament should 
ever consent to establish in that 
country a religion that has deluged 
your island in blood, and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, mur- 
der, and rebellion through every 
part of the world.” 

This address, the work of the in- 
tense bigot John Jay, and of the 
furious storm of bigotry evoked in 
New England and New York, was 
most disastrous in its results to the 
American cause. Canada was not 
so delighted with her past experi- 
ence of English rule or so confident 
of the future as to accept unhesitat- 


ingly the favors accorded by the 
Quebec act. She had from the first 
sought to ally herself with the 
neighboring English colonies, and 
to avoid European complications. 
When she proposed the alliance, 
they declined. She would now have 
met their proposal warmly; but 
when this address was circulated in 
Canada, it defeated the later and 
wiser effort of Congress to win that 
province through Franklin, Chase, 
and the Carrolls. It made the ex- 
peditions against the British forces 
there, at first so certain of success 
by Canadian aid, result in defeat 
and disgrace. In New York a little 
colony of Scotch Catholics, who 
would gladly have paid off the score 
of Culloden, took alarm at the 
hatred shown their faith, and fled 
with their clergyman to Canada to 
give strength to our foe, when they 
wished to be of us and with us. 
In the West it enabled British offi- 
cers to make Detroit a centre from 
which they exerted an influence 
over the Western tribes that lasted 
down into the present century, and 
which Jay’streaty—a tardy endeavor 
to undo his mischief of 1774—did 
not succeed in checking. 
Pamphlets, attacking or defend- 
ing the Quebec act, appeared on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the English interest it was shown 
that the treaty of Paris already 
guaranteed their religion to the 
Canadians, and that the rights 
of their clergy were included in 
this. It was shown that to insist 
on England’s establishing the state 
church in Canada would justify her 
in doing the same in New England. 
“An Englishman’s Answer” to the 
address of Congress rather ma- 
liciously turned Jay’s bombast on 
men like himself by saying: “If 
the actions of the different sects in 
religion are inquired into, we shall 
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find, by turning over the sad histo- 
ric page, that it was the sect 
(I forget what they call them; I 
mean the sect which is still most 
numerous in New England, and 
not the sect which they so much 
- despise) that in the last century de- 
luged our island in blood; that 
even shed the blood of the sovereign, 
and dispersed impiety, bigotry, su- 
perstition, hypocrisy, persecution, 
murder, and rebellion through every 
part of the empire.” 

One who later in life became a 
Catholic, speaking of the effect of 
this bill in New England, says: 
“We were all ready to swear that 
this same George, by granting the 
Quebec bill, had thereby become a 
traitor, had broke his coronation 
oath, was secretly a papist,” etc. 
“The real fears of popery in New 
England had its influence.” “ The 
common word then was: ‘ No king, 
no popery.’” 

But though Canada was thus 
alienated, and some Catholics at the 
North frightened away, in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the French 
West the fanaticism was justly re- 
garded as a mere temporary affair, 
the last outburst of a bigotry that 
could not live and thrive on the soil. 
Providence was shaping all things 
wisely ; but we cannot be surprised 
atthe wonder some soon felt. “ Now, 
what must appear very singular,” 
says the writer above quoted, “is 
that the two parties naturally so 
opposite to each other should be- 
come, even at the outset, united in 
opposing the efforts of the mother 
country. And now we find the 
New England people and the 





Catholics of the Southern States 
fighting side by side, though stimu- 
lated by extremely different mo- 
tives: the one acting through fear 
lest the king of England should 
succeed in establishing among us 
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the Catholic religion; the other 
equally fearful lest his bitterness 
against the Catholic faith should 
increase till they were either de- 
stroyed or driven to the mountains 
and waste places of the wilderness.” 

Such was the position of the 
Catholics as the rapid tide of events 
was bearing allon to acrisis. The 
Catholics in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania ‘were outspoken in their 
devotion to the cause of the colo- 
nies. In Maryland Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, trained abroad in 
the schools of France and the law- 
courts of England, with all the learn- 
ing of the English barrister widened 
and deepened by a knowledge of 
the civil law of the Continent, grap- 
pled in controvessy the veteran Du- 
lany of Maryland. In vain the Tory 
advocate attempted, by sneers and 
jibes at the proscribed position 
of the foreign-trained Catholic, to 
evade the logic of his arguments. 
The eloquence and learning of Car- 
roll triumphed, and he stood be- 
fore his countrymen disenthralled. 
There, at least,it was decided by the 
public mind that Catholics were to 
enjoy all the rights of their fellow- 
citizens, and that citizens like Car- 
roll were worthy of their highest 
honors. “ The benign aurora of the 
coming republic,” says Bancroft, 
“lighted the Catholic to the recov- 
ery of his rightful political equality 
in the land which a Catholic proprie- 
tary had set apart for religious free- 
dom.” In 1775 Charles Carroll was 
a member of the first Committee of 
Observation and a delegate to the 
Provincia] Convention of Maryland, 
the first Catholic in any public of- 
fice since the days of James II. 
“ Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
great representative of his fellow- 
believers, and already an acknow- 
ledged leader of the patriots, sat in 
the Maryland Convention as the 
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delegate of a Protestant constitu- 
ency, and bore an honorable share 
in its proceedings.” 

When the news of Lexington rang 
through the land, borne from town 
to town by couriers on panting 
steeds, regiments were organized in 
all the colonies. Catholics stepped 
forward to shoulder their rifles and 
firelocks. Few aspired to commis- 
sions, from which they had hitherto 
been excluded in the militia and 
troops raised for actual service, but 
the rank and file showed Catholics, 
many of them men of intelligence 
and fair education, eager to meet 
all perils and to prove on the field 
of battle that they were worthy of 
citizenship in all its privileges. Ere 
long, however, Catholics by ability 
and talent won rank in the army 
and navy of the young republic. 

We Catholics have been so neg- 
lectful of our history that no steps 
were ever taken to form a complete 
roll of those glorious heroes of the 
faith who took part in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. The few great 
names survive—Moylan, Burke, Bar- 
ry, Vigo, Orono, Louis, Landais ; 
here and there the journal of a 
Catholic soldier like McCurtin has 
been printed; but in our shameful 
neglect of the past we have done 
nothing to compile a roll that we 
can point to with pride. 

When hostilities began, it became 
evident that Canada must be gain- 
ed. Expeditions were fitted out to 
reduce the British posts. ‘The Ca- 
nadians evinced a friendly disposi- 
tion, giving ready assistance by men, 
carriages, and provisions to an ex- 
tent that surprised the Americans, 
Whole parishes even offered to join 
‘in reducing Quebec and lowering 
the hated flag of England from the 
Castle of St. Louis, where the lilies 
had floated for nearly two centuries. 
But the bigotry that inspired some 
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of our leaders was too strong in 
many of the subordinates to permit 
them to reason. They treated these 
Catholic Canadians as enemies, ill- 
used and dragooned them so that 
almost the whole country was ready 
to unite in repulsing them. Then 
came Montgomery’s disaster, and 
the friends of America in Canada 
dwindled to a few priests: La Va- 
liniere, Carpentier, the ex-Jesuits 
Huguet and Floquet, and the Ca- 
nadians who enlisted in Living- 
ston’s, Hazen’s, and Duggan’s corps, 
under Guillot, Loseau, Aller, Ba- 
sadé, Menard, and other Catholic 
officers. 

Then Congress awoke to its error 
As that strategic province was slip- 
ping from the hands of the confed- 
erated colonies, as Hazen’s letters 
came urging common sense, Con- 
gress appointed a commission with 
an address to the Canadian people 
to endeavor even then to win them. 
Benjamin Franklin was selected 
with two gentlemen from Catho- 
lic Maryland—Samuel Chase and 
Charles Carroll. To increase their in- 
fluence, Congress requested the Rev. 
John Carroll to accompany them, 
hoping that the presence of a Ca- 
tholic priest and a Catholic layman, 
both educated in France and ac- 
quainted with the French character, 
would effect more than any argu- 
ment that could be brought to bear 
on the Canadians. They hastened 
to do their utmost, but eloquence 
and zeal failed. ‘The Canadians 
distrusted the new order of things 
in America; the hostility shown in 
the first address of Congress seemed 
too well supported by the acts of 
Americans in Canada. They turned 
a deaf ear to the words of the Car- 
rolls, and adhered to England. 

Canada was thus lost to us. Tak- 
ing our stand among the nations of 
the earth, we could not hope to 
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include that province, but must ever 
have it on our flank in the hands 
of England. This fault was beyond 
redemption. 

But the recent war with Pontiac 
was now recalled. Men remem- 
bered how the Indian tribes of 
the West, organized by the master- 
mind of that chief, had swept 
away almost in an instant every 
fort and military post from the 
Mississippi to the Alleghanies, and 
marked out the frontier by a 
line of blazing houses and villages 
from Lake Erie to Florida. What 
might these same Western hordes 
do in the hands of England, direct- 
ed, supplied, afid organized for their 
fell work by British officers! The 
Mohawks and other Iroquois of 
New York had retired to the Eng- 
lish lines, and people shuddered at 
what was to come upon them there. 
The Catholic Indians in Maine had 
been won to our side by a wise 
policy. Washington wrote to the 
tribe in 1775, and deputies from 
all the tribes from the Penobscot 
to Gaspé met the Massachusetts 
Council at Watertown. Ambrose 
Var, the chief of the St. John’s 
Indians, Orono of Penobscot, came 
with words that showed the rever- 
ent Christian. Of old they had 
been enemies; they were glad to 
become friends: they would stand 
beside the colonists. Eminently 
Catholic, every tribe asked for a 
priest ; and Massachusetts promised 
to do her best to obtain French 
priests for her Catholic allies. 
Throughout the war these Catholic 
Indians served us well, and Orono, 
who bore a Continental commission, 
lived to see priests restored to his 
village and _ religion flourishing. 
Brave and consistent, he never en- 
tered the churches of the Protes- 
tant denominations, though often 
urged to do so. He practised his 
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duties faithfully as a Catholic, and 
replied : “ We know our religion and 
love it; we know nothing of yours.” 

Maine acknowledges his worth by 
naming a town after this grand old 
Catholic. 

But the West! Men shuddered 
to think of it. The conquest of 
Canada by a course of toleration 
and equality to Catholics would 
have made all the Indian tribes 
ours. The Abnakis had been won 
by a promise to them as Catholics ; 
the Protestant and heathen Mo- 
hawks were on the side of England, 
though the Catholics of the same 
race in Canada were friendly. If 
the Indians in the West could be 
won to neutrality even, no sacrifice 
would be too great. 

Little as American statesmen 
knew it, they had friends there. 
And if the United States at the 
peace secured the Northwest and 
extended her bounds to the Mis- 
sissippi, it was due to the Very 
Rev. Peter Gibault, the Catholic 
priest of Vincennes and Kaskaskia, 
and to his sturdy adherent, the 
Italian Colonel Vigo. Entirely ig- 
norant of what the feeling there 
might be, Col. George Rogers Clark 
submitted to the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, whose backwoods settlement, 
Kentucky, was immediately menac- 
ed, a plan for reducing the Eng- 
lish posts in the Northwest. Jef- 
ferson warmly encouraged the dan- 
gerous project, on which so much 
depended. Clark, with his handful 
of men, struck through the wilder- 
ness for the old French post of 
Kaskaskia. He appeared before 
it on the 4th of July, 1778. But 
the people were not enemies. 
Their pastor had studied the ques- 
tions at issue, and, as Clark tells us, 
“ was rather prejudiced in favor of 
us.” The people told the Ame- 
rican commander they were con- 
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vinced that the cause was one which 
they ought to espouse, and that 
they should be happy to convince 
him of their zeal. When Father 
Gibault asked whether he was at 
liberty to perform his duty in his 
church, Clark told him that he had 
nothing to do with churches, except 
to defend them from insult; that, 
by the laws of the state, his religion 
had as great privileges as any other. 
The first Fourth of July celebration 
at Kaskaskia was a hearty one. 
The streets were strewn with flow- 
ers and hung with flags, and all 
gave themselves up to joy. But 
Clark’s work was not done. The 
English lay in force at Vincennes. 
Father Gibault and Colonel Vigo, 
who had been in the Spanish service, 
but came over to throw in his for- 
tunes with us, urged Clark to move 
atonce on Vincennes. It seemed to 
him rash, but Father Gibault show- 
ed howit could be taken. He went 
on himself with Dr. Lefont, won 
every French hamlet to the cause, 
and conciliated the Indians wher- 
ever he could reach them. Vigo, 
on a similar excursion, was captured 
by British Indians and carried a 
prisoner to Hamilton, the English 
commander at Vincennes, but that 
officer felt that he could not de- 
tain a Spanish subject, and was 
compelled by the French to release 
him. When Clark, in February, 
appeared with his _half-starved 
men, including Captain Charle- 
voix’s company of Kaskaskia Ca- 
tholics, before Vincennes, and de- 
manded its surrender with as bold 
a front as though he had ten thou- 
sand men at his back, the English 
wavered, and one resolute attack 
compelled them to surrender at 
discretion. What is now Indiana 
and Illinois, Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan, was won to the United 
States. To hold it and supply the 
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Indians required means. Clark 
issued paper money in the name 
of Virginia, and the patriotic Col- 
onel Vigo and Father Gibault 
exhausted all their resources to re- 
deem this paper and maintain its 
credit, although the hope of their 
ever being repaid for their sacrifice 
was slight, and, slight as it might 
have been, was never realized.* 
Their generous sacrifice enabled 
Clark to retain his conquest, as the 
spontaneous adhesion of his allies 
to the cause had enabled him to 
effect it. The securing of the old 
French posts Vincennes, Fort Char- 
tres, and others in the West which 
the English had occupied, together 
with the friendship of the French 
population, secured all the Indians 
in that part, and relieved the fron- 
tiers of half their danger. Well does 
Judge Law remark: “Next to 
Clark and Vigo, the United States 
are more indebted to Father Gi- 
bault for the accession of the 
States comprised in what was 
the original Northwestern ‘Terri- 
tory than to any other man.” 
Those Western Catholics did . 
good service in many an expedi- 
tion, and in 1780 La Balm, with a 
force raised in the Illinois settle- ‘ 
ments and Vincennes, undertook to 
capture Detroit, the headquarters 
of the English atrocities. He per- 
ished with nearly all his little Cath- 
olic ferce where Fort Wayne stands, 
leaving many a family in mourning. 
The first bugle-blast of Ameri- 
ca for battle in the name of freedom 
seemed to wake a response in many 
Catholic hearts in Europe. Offi- 
cers came over from France to 
offer their swords, the experience 
they had acquired, and the training 
*“* Father Gibault, but especially Vigo, had on 
hand at the close of the campaign more than $20.- 
coo of this worthless trash (the only funds, however 


which Clark had in his military chest), and not one 
dollar of which was ever redeemed.” 
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they had developed in the cam- 
paigns of the great commanders of 
the time. Among the names are 
several that have the ring of the 
old Irish brigade. Dugan, Arun- 
del, De Saint Aulaire, Vibert, Col. 
Dubois, De Kermorvan; Lieut.-Col. 
de Franchessen, St. Martin, Vermo- 
net, Dorré, Pelissier, Malmady, Mau- 
duit, Rochefermoy, De la Neuville, 
Armand, Fleury, Conway, Lafa- 
yette, Du Portail, Gouvion, Du.Cou- 
dray, Pulaski, Roger, Dorset, Gimat, 
Brice, and others, rendered signal 
service, especially as engineers and 
chiefs of staff, where skill and mili- 
tary knowledge were most required. 
Around Lafayette popular enthusi- 
asm gathered, but he was not alone. 
Numbers of these Catholic officers 
served gallantly at various points 
during the war, aiding materially 
in laying out works and planning 
operations, as well as by gallantly 
doing their duty in the field, shar- 
ing gayly the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the men of ’76. 

Some who came to serve in the 
ranks or as officers rendered other 
service to the country. A%danus 
jurke, of Galway, a pupil of St. 
Omer’s, like the Carrolls, came out 
to serve as a soldier, represented 
South Carolina in the Continental 
Congress, and was for some time 
chief-justice of his adopted State. 
P.S. Duponceau, who came over as 
aide to Baron Steuben in 1777, 
became the founder of American 
ethnology and linguistics. His la- 
bors in law, science, and Ameri- 
can history will not soon’ be for- 
gotten. 

Meanwhile, Catholics were swell- 
ing the ranks, and, like Moylan, ris- 
ing to fame and position. The 
American navy had her first com- 
modore in the Catholic Barry, who 
had kept the flag waving undimmed 
on the seas from 1776, and in 1781 
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engaged and took the two English 
vessels, Atlanta and Trepassay ; 
and on other occasions handled his 
majesty’s vessels so roughly that 
General Howe endeavored to win 
him by offers of money and high 
naval rank to desert the cause. Be- 
sides Catholics born, who served in 
army or navy, in legislative or exe- 
cutive, there were also men who 
took part in the great” struggle 
whose closing years found them 
humble and devoted adherents of 
the Catholic Church. Prominent 
among these was Thomas Sims Lee, 
Governor of Maryland from 1779 
to the close of the war. He did 
much to contribute to the glorious 
result, represented his State in the 
later Continental Congress and in 
the Constitutional Convention, as 
Daniel Carroll, brother of the arch- 
bishop, also did. Governor Lee, 
after becoming a Catholic, was re- 
elected governor, and lived to an 
honored old age. Daniel Barber, 
who bore his musket in the Con- 
necticut line, became a Catholic, 
and his son, daughter-in-law, and 
their children all devoted them- 
selves to a religious life, a family 
of predilection. 

In Europe the Catholic states, 
France and Spain, watched the 
progress of American affairs with 
deepest interest. At the very out 
set Vergennes, the able minister of 
France, sent an agent to study the 
people and report the state of af- 
fairs. The clear-headed statesmen 
saw that America would become 
independent. In May, 1776, Louis 
XVI. announced to the Catholic 
monarch that he intended to send 
indirectly two hundred thousand 
dollars. The King of Spain sent a 
similar sum to Paris. This solid 
aid, the first sinews of war from 
these two Catholic sovereigns, was 
but an earnest of good-will. In 
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France the sentiment in favor of 
the American cause overbore the 
cautious policy of the king, the 
amiable Louis XVI. He granted 
the aid already mentioned, and in- 
duced the King of Spain to join in 
the act; he permitted officers to 
leave France in order to join the 
American armies; he encouraged 
commerce with the revolting colo- 
nies by exempting from duties the 
ships which bore across the ocean 
the various goods needed by the 
army and the people. The enthu- 
siasm excited by Lafayette, who first 
heard of the American cause from 
the lips of an English prince, soon 
broke down all the walls of caution. 
An arrangement was made by 
which material of war from the 
government armories and arsenals 
was sent out, nominally from a 
mercantile house. A year after 
the Declaration of Independence, 
France, which had opened her ports 
to American privateers and courte- 
ously avoided all English complaints, 
resolved to take a decisive step— 
not only to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the United States, but 
to support it. Marie Antoinette 
sympathized deeply with this coun- 
try, and won the king to give his full 
support to our cause. On the 6th 
of February, 1778, Catholic France 
signed the treaty with the United 
States, and thus a great power in Eu- 
rope set the example to others in re- 
cognizing us as one of the nations of 
the earth. America had a Catho- 
lic godmother. Amid the miseries 
of Valley Forge Washington issued 
a general order: “It having pleas- 
ed the Almighty Ruler of the uni- 
verse to defend the cause of the 
United American States, and finally 
to raise us up a powerful friend 
among the princes of the earth, to 
establish our liberty and independ- 
ence upon a lasting foundation, it 
VoL, xxIII,—32 
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becomes us to set apart a day for 
gratefully acknowledging the divine 
goodness and celebrating the im- 
portant event, which we owe to his 
divine interposition.” France now 
openly took part in the war, and 
in July, 1778, a French fleet under 
d’Estaing appeared on our coasts, 
neutralizing the advantage which 
England had over us by her naval 
superiority. ‘The ocean was no lon- 
ger hers to send her army from 
point to point on the coast. This 
fleet engaged Lord Howe near 
Newport, and co-operated with 
Sullivan in operations against the 
English in Rhode Island. After 
cruising in the West Indies it again 
reappeared on our coast to join 
Lincoln in a brave but unsuccess- 
ful attack on Savannah, in which fell 
the gallant Pulaski, who some years 
before had asked the blessing of 
the pope’s nuncio on himself and 
his gallant force in the sanctuary 
of Our Lady of Czenstochowa, be- 
fore his long defence of that con- 
vent fortress against overwhelming 
Russian forces. 

In July, 1780, another fleet, com- 
manded by the Chevalier de Ter- 
nay, entered the harbor of Newport, 
bringing a French army command- 
ed by an experienced general, John 
japtiste de Vimeur, Count de 
Rochambeau. An army of Cath- 
olics with Catholic chaplains, ob- 
serving the glorious ritual of the 
church with all solemnity, was hail- 
ed with joy in New England. The 
discipline of that army, the cour- 
teous manners of officers and pri- 
vates, won all hearts. What that 
army effected is too well known 
to be chronicled here in detail. 
When Lafayette had cornered Corn- 
wallis in Yorktown, Washington 
and Rochambeau marched down, 
the fleet of the Count de Grasse 
defeated Admiral Graves off the 
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capes of Virginia, and, transporting 
the allied armies down, joined with 
them in compelling Cornwallis to 
surrender his whole force; and old 
St. Joseph’s Church, in Philadel- 
phia, soon rang with the grand Ze 
Deum chanted in thanksgiving at 
a Mass offered up in presence of 
the victorious generals. 

None question the aid given us 
by Catholic France. Several who 
came as volunteers, or in the army 
or fleet, remained in the United 
States. One officer who had served 
nobly in the field laid aside his sword 
and returned to labor during the 
rest of his life for the well-being of 
America asa devoted Catholic priest. 

But France was not the only 
Catholic friend of our cause. 
Spain had, as we have seen, at an 
early period in the war, sent a liber- 
al gift of money. She opened her 
ports to our privateers, and refused 
to give up Captain Lee, of Marble- 


head, whom England demanded. 
She went further; for when intel- 
ligence came of the Declaration of 
Independence, she gave him sup- 


plies and repaired his ship. She 
subsequently sent cargoes of sup- 
plies to us from Bilbao, and put at 
the disposal of the United States 
ammunition and supplies at New 
Orleans. When an American en- 
voy reached Madrid, she sent 
blankets for ten regiments and 
made a gift of $150,000 through 
our representative. When the gal- 
lant young Count Bernardo de 
Galvez, whose name is commemo- 
rated in Galveston, was made gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, he at once 
tendered his services to us; he 
forwarded promptly the clothing 
and military stores in New Orleans; 
and when the English seized an 
American schooner on the Louisi- 
ana lakes, he confiscated all Eng- 
ish vessels in reprisal, 
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Spain had not formally recog- 
nized the United States. She of- 
fered her mediation to George III., 
and on its refusal by that monarch, 
for that and other causes she de- 
clared war against England. Gal- 
vez moved at once. He besieged 
the English at Baton + Rouge, and, 
after a long and stubborn resistance, 
compelled it to surrender in Sep- 
tember, 1780; he swept the waters 
of English vessels, and then, with 
the co-operation of a Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Solano and de Mon- 
teil, laid siege to the ancient town 
of Pensacola. ‘The forts were held 
by garrisons of English troops, 
Hessians, and northern Tories, well 
supplied and ready to meet the 
arms of the Catholic king. The 
resistance of the British governor, 
Campbell, was stout and brave; 
but Pensacola fell, and British 
power on our southern frontier was 
crushed and neutralized. Spain 
gave one of the greatest blows. to 
England in the war, next in import- 
ance to the overthrow of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis. 

On the Northwest, too, where 
English influence over the Indians 
was so detrimental, Spain checked 
it by the reduction of English posts 
that had been the centre of the 
operations of the savage foe. 
America was not slow in showing 
her sense of gratitude to Catholic 
Spain. Robert Morris wrote to 
Galvez: “I am directed by the 
United States to express to your ex- 
cellency the grateful sense they 
entertain of your early efforts in their 
favor. Those generous efforts gave 
them so favorable an impression of 
your character and that of your na- 
tion that they have not ceased to 
wish for a more intimate connection 
with your country.” Galvez made 
the connection more intimate by 
marrying a lady of New Orleans, 
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who in time presided in Mexico as 
wife of the Viceroy of New Spain. 

But it was not only by the opera- 
tions on land that the country of 
Isabella ‘the Catholic aided our 
cause. Before she declared war 
against England, her navy had been 
increased and equipped, so that her 
fleets co-operated ably with those of 
France in checking English power 
and lowering English supremacy on 
the ocean. 

Yet a greater service than that 
of brave men on land or sea was 
rendered by her diplomacy. Russia 
had been almost won by England; 
her fleet was expected to give its 
aid to the British navy in reassert- 
ing her old position; but Spain, while 
still neutral, proposed an armed 
neutrality, and urged it with such 
skill and address that she detached 
Russia from England, and arrayed 
her virtually as an opponent where 
she had been counted upon with all 


certainty as an ally. Spain really 
thus banded all Continental Europe 
against England, and then, by de- 
claring war herself, led Holland to 
join us openly. 

Nor were France and Spain our 


only Catholic friends. The Abbé 
Niccoli, minister of Tuscany at the 
court of France, was a zealous abet- 
tor of the cause of America. In 
Germany the Hessians, sent over 
here to do the work of English op- 
pression, were all raised in Protes- 
tant states, while history records 
the fact that the Catholic princes 
of the empire discouraged the dis- 
graceful raising of German troops 
to be used in crushing a free people ; 
and this remonstrance and opposi- 
tion of the Catholic princes put a 
stop to the German aid which had 
been rendered to our opponent. 
Never was there such harmonious 
Catholic action as that in favor of 
American independence a hundred 
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years ago. The Catholics in the 
country were all Whigs; the Catho- 
lics of Canada were favorable, ready 
to become our fellow-citizens ; 
France and Spain aided our cause 
with money and supplies, by 
taking part in the war, and by 
making a Continental combination 
against England ; Catholic Italy and 
Catholic Germany exerted them- 
selves in our favor. Catholics did 
their duty in the legislature and in 
the council-hall, in the army and 
in the navy; Catholics held for us 
our northeastern frontier, and gave 
us the Northwest ; Catholic officers 
helped to raise our armies to the 
grade of European science; a Ca- 
tholic commander made our navy 
triumph on the sea. Catholic 
France helped to weaken the Eng- 
lish at Newport, Savannah, and 
Charleston; crippled England’s na- 
val power in the West Indies, and 
off the capes of Virginia utterly de- 
feated them; then with her army 
aided Washington to strike the 
crowning blow at Cornwallis in 
Yorktown. Catholic Spain aided 
us on the western frontier by cap- 
turing British posts, and under 
Galvez reduced the British and 
Tories at Baton Rouge:-and Pensa- 
cola. And, on the other hand, there 
is no Catholic’s name in all the lists 
of Tories. 

Washington uttered no words of 
flattery, no mere commonplaces of 
courtesy, but what he felt and knew 
to be the truth, when, in reply to 
the Catholic address, he said: “I 
presume that your fellow-citizens 
will not forget the patriotic part 
which you took in the accomplish- 
ment of their Revolution and the 
establishment of their government, 
or the important assistance which 
they received from a nation in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is 
professed.” 
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THE IRISH HOME-RULE MOVEMENT.* 


Wuart is the real nature of the 
new political movement or. organ- 
ization in Ireland which emblazons 
on its banner the device “ Home 
Rule”? Beyond all question it has 
attained to national dimensions. It 
has concentrated upon itself more 
of the attention and interest, hopes 
and sympathies, of the Irish people 
than any political endeavor on the 
same field of action for many years. 
More than this, it seems to have 
succeeded in exacting a tribute to 
its power and authority which no 
previous movement received from 
the adverse ministers, publicists, and 
people of England. These, while 
they combat it, deal with it as 
“Treland.” It makes propositions, 
exacts terms, directs assaults, assents 
to arrangements on behalf of and in 
the name of the Irish people ; and, 
as we have indicated, the singular 
part of the case is that not only is 
its action ratified and applauded 
by them, but its authority so to act 
in their name is virtually recogniz- 
ed by the government. In the 
House of Commons it takes charge 
of Irish affairs; has almost an Irish 
(volunteer) ministry, certainly an 
organized party not inferior, if not 
superior, in discipline to that of the 
“government” or “ opposition.” 
We hear of its “ whips,” its councils, 
its special division-lists, its assign- 

* The above article is from the pen of Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, editor of the Dublin Na- 
tion, and one of the leaders in the national move- 
ment for Home Rule in Ireland, The movement 
is one of great importance and significance. It has 
many enemies. It has been and continues to be 
much misrepresented. For these reasons we open 
our pages to one of its ablest and most eloquent ex- 
ponents to give its history to our readers. Mr. 


Sullivan will resume and close the subject in the 
next number of Tue Catuoric Wortp.—Ep. C. W. 


ment of particular duties, motions, 
or bills to particular individuals; and, 
lastly, we hear of it boldly challeng- 
ing the Disraelian hosts, fighting 
them in ‘debate throughout a set 
field-day, and, despite the actual 
government majority of forty-eight 
and working majority of seventy, 
running the ministerialists to within 
barely thirteen votes. 

In all this there is much that is 
new in the history of Irish politics ; 
and it were impossible that it should 
not intensely interest, if not affect, 
the Catholic millions of America, 
bound, as most of them are, to Ire- 
land by the sacred ties of faith and 
kindred and nationality. 

What, then, is Home Rule? Is 
it Fenianism, “veiled” or unveil- 
ed? Isit Repeal? Is it less than 
repeal, or more than repeal? Is it 
a surrender or a compromise of the 
Irish national demand; or is it, as 
its advocates claim, the substance 
of that demand shaped and adjusted 
according to the circumstances, re- 
quirements, and necessities of the 
present time ? 

With the fall of the Young Ireland 
party, and the disastrous collaps: 
of their meditated rather than at- 
tempted insurrection in 1848, there 
seemed to foes and friends an end 
of national movements in Ireland 
for the balance of the century. It 
is almost a law of defeats that the 
vanquished are separated into two 
or three well-defined parties or sec- 
tions : those whom the blow has in- 
tensified and more embittered in 
their opposition; those whom it 
wholly overawes, who thereafter 
consider they have done enough for 
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honor, and retire entirely from the 
field; and, lastly, those who recog- 
nize, if they do not accept, the de- 
feat;. who admit the impossibility 
of further operations on a position 
so advanced, fall back upon some 
line which they imagine they can 
hold, and, squaring round there, 
offer battle with whatever of strength 
and resources survive tothem. This 
is just what resulted in Ireland in 
1848-49. The Young Ireland move- 
ment of 1848 was never national in 
dimensions or acceptance. O’Con- 
nell’s movement was, from 1842 to 
1844; but from that date forward, 
though there were two or three 
rival movements or parties, having 
for their leaders respectively O’Con- 
nell, Smith O’Brien, and John Mit- 
chel, no one of them had the na- 
tion at its back. The Young Ire- 
landers led away from O’Connell 
the youth, talent, enthusiasm, and, 
to a large extent, though not en- 
tirely, the resolute earnestness and 
honesty of the old Repeal party. It 
is a very common but a very great 
fallacy that they broke away on a 
“war policy’”’ from the grand old 
man whose fading intellect was but 
too sadly indicated in the absurd 
conduct that drove the young men 
from his side. They had no “war” 
policy or design any more than he 
had (in the sense of a war attack 
on England), until they caught up 
one in the blaze- and whirl of re- 
volutionary intoxication scattered 
through Europe by the startling 
events of February, 1848, in Paris. 
They seceded from O’Connell on 
this point,* because they would not 
subscribe to the celebrated test re- 
solutions (called “ Peace Resolu- 
tions ”) declaring that under zo cir- 
cumstances was it or would it be 


* There were certain other issues, chiefly as to 
alleged profligacy of financial expenditure, and as 
to audit and publication of accounts, etc., which 
need not be considered here. 
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lawful to take up arms for the re- 
covery of national rights. Spurn- 
ing such a declaration, but solemnly 
declaring they contemplated no ap- 
plication of its converse assertion 
in their political designs for Ireland, 
the seceders set up the “ Irish Con- 
federation.” But the magic of 
O’Connell’s name, and indeed the 
force of a loving gratitude, held the 
masses of the people and the bulk 
of the clergy in the old organiza- 
tion. The Confederates were in 
many places decidedly “ unpopu- 
lar,”* especially when, the Uncrown- 
ed Monarch having died mourn- 
fully in exile, his following in Con- 
ciliation Hall raised the cry that 
the Young Irelanders “killed O’Con- 
nell.” Soon afterwards the seced- 
ers were themselves rent by a se- 
cession. The bolder spirits, led by 
John Mitchel and Devin Rielly, 
demanded that the Confederation, 
in place of disclaiming any idea of 
an armed struggle against England, 
should avowedly prepare the peo- 
ple for such a resort. The new se- 
cession was as weak in numbers, 
relatively towards the Confedera- 
tion, as the original seceders were 
towards the Repeal Association. 
The three parties made bitter war 
upon one another. A really na- 
tional movement there was ne 
more. 

Suddenly Paris rose against Louis 
Philippe, and throughout Europe, in 
capital after capital, barricades went 
up and thrones came down. Ire- 
land caught the flame. The Mit- 
chel party suddenly found themselves 
masters of the situation. The Con- 
federation leaders—O’Brien, Duffy, 
Dillon, O’Gorman, Meagher, and 
Doheny—not enly found their plat- 
form abandoned, but eventually, 
though not without some hesitation 


* Their meetings in Dublin were constantly 
** mobbed ”’ for some time. 
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and misgiving, they themselves aban- 
doned it too, and threw themselves 
into the scheme for an armed struggle 
in the ensuing summer or autumn. 
It was thought, perhaps, that al- 
though this might not reunite the 
O'Connellites and the Young Ire- 
landers, it would surely reunite the 
recently-divided sections of the 
O’Brien following; but it did soonly 
ostensibly or partially. There were 
two schools of insurrectionists in the 
now insurrectionary party: Mitchel 
and Rielly declared that O’Brien 
and Duffy wanted a “ rosewater rev- 
olution”; O’Brien and Duffy declar- 
ed the others were “ Reds,” who 
wanted a jacguerie. The refusal 
of the leaders to make the rescue 
of Mitchel the occasion and signal 
for a rising, led to bitter and 
scarcely disguised recrimination ; 
and when, a couple of months later, 
they themselves, caught unawares 
and unprepared by the government, 


sought to effect a rising, the result 
was utter and complete failure. The 
call had no real power or authority 


behind it. The men who issued it 
had not the mandate of the nation 
in any sense of the word. They 
were at the moment the fraction of a 
fraction. They had against them the 
bulk of the Repeal millions and the 
Catholic clergy ; not against them in 
any combative sense, but in a decid- 
ed disapproval of their insurrection. 
Some, and only some, of the large 
cities became thoroughly imbued 
with and ready to carry through the 
revolutionary determination—an im- 
press which Cork has ever since re- 
tained; but beyond the traditional 
vague though deep-rooted feeling of 
the Irish peasantry against the hate- 
ful rule of England, the rural popu- 
lation, and even the majority of the 
cities and towns, had scarcely any 
participation in “the Forty-Eight 
movement.” 
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When, therefore, all was over, and 
the “Men of ’48,”-admittedly the 
flower of Ireland’s intellect and pa- 
triotism, were fugitives or “ felons” 
—some seeking and receiving asy- 
lum and hospitality in America, 
others eating their hearts in the 
hulks of Bermuda or the dungeons 
of Tasmania—a dismal reaction set 
in inIreland. ‘lhe results above re- 
ferred to as incidental to defeats as 
a rule were plainly apparent. Of 
the millions who, from 1841 to 1848, 
whether as Repealers, O’Connellites, 
Confederates, Mitchelites, Old Ire- 
landers, or Young Irelanders, par- 
took in an effort to make Ireland a 
self-govetned or, else totally inde- 
pendent nation, probably one-half 
in 1849 resigned, as they thought, 
for ever, all further hope or effort in 
that direction. Of the remainder, 
a numerically small party—chiefly, 
though not all, men who had be- 
longed to John Mitchel’s section 
of the Young Irelanders—became 
only the more exasperated by a 
defeat in which they felt that their 
policy had not had even a chance 
of trying what was in it; a defeat, 
too, that left the vanquished not one 
incident to solace their pride and 
shield them from humiliation and 
ignoble ridicule. Chafing with rage 
and indignation, they beheld the rest 
of what remained at all visible of 
the national party effecting that re- 
trograde movement alluded to in a 
foregoing page. Of all the brilliant 
leaders of Young Ireland, Gavan 
Duffy alone now remained to face 
on Irish soil the terrible problem, 
“What next?” Openly proclaim- 
ing that the revojutionary position 
could not be held, he ordered a re- 
treat all along theline. Halting for 
a while on an attempt to revive the 
eriginal Irish Confederation policy 
—an attempt which he had to aban- 
don for want of support—he at 
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length succeeded in rallying what 
could be called a political party on 
a struggle for “ Tenant Right.” It 
raised in no way the “ national” ques- 
tion. It gathered Presbyterians of 
the north and Catholics of the south, 
repealers and anti-repealers, in an 
organization to force Parliament to 
pass a bill preventing the eviction 
of tenant-farmers unless for non- 
payment of rent; preventing also 
arbitrary increasing of rent that 
might squeeze out the farmer in 
another way. “Come, now, this is 
something practical and sensible,” 
said matter-of-fact non-repealers and 
half-hearted nationalists. “ Why, it 
is craven surrender and sheer dis- 
honor !” cried the irreconcilable sec- 
tion of the 48 men. A band of 
thirty or forty members of Parlia- 
ment were returned at the instance 
of the Tenant League to work out 
its programme. They were most- 


ly corrupt and dishonest men, who 


merely shouted the new shibboleth 
for their own purposes. Were the 
people thoroughly in earnest, and 
did they possess any really free 
voting power (there was no vote 
by ballot then), all this could be 
cured; but as things stqpd, the 
parliamentary band brok@up in 
the first three months of their 
existence. The English minister 
bought up its noisiest leaders, of 
whom Keogh (now a judge) and 
Sadleir are perhaps most widely 
remembered. In some cases the 
constituencies, priests and people, 
condoned their treason, duped into 
believing it was not treason at all, 
but “a great thing to have Catho- 
lics on the bench.” In other places 
the efforts of priests and people to 
oppose the re-election of the trai- 
tors were vain; free election amongst 
“tenants at will” being almost un- 
known without the ballot. The 
tenants’ cause was lost. Thus ruin, 
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in its own way as complete and dis- 
astrous as that which overtook the 
insurrectionary attempt of 1848, 
now overthrew the experiment of 
a great popular campaign based on 
constitutional and _ parliamentary 
principles. Not only was there 
now no movement for nationality 
in Ireland; there was not an Irish 
movement of any kind or for any 
Irish purpose at all, great or little. 
It was Pacata Hibernia as in the 
days of Carew and St. Leger. 

Now came the turn for the un- 
changed and exasperated section of 
the '48 war party. Few in numbers, 
and scattered wide apart, they had 
hissed forth scorn and execration 
on Duffy’s parliamentary experi- 
ment as a departure from the re- 
volutionary faith. If he in 1849 
answered to their invectives by 
pointing to the fiasco of the year be- 
fore, they now taunted him with the 
collapse of 1853. Not more than 
two or three of the ’48 men of any 
prominence, however, took up this 
actually hostile attitude. Most of 
them—O’Brien, Dillon, Meagher, 
O’Gorman, and even Martin—more 
or less expressly approved the re- 
cent endeavor as the best thing 
practicable under the circumstan-- 
ces in Ireland. Now, however, the 
men who believed in war and no- 
thing but war, in total separation 
and nothing short of separation, 
would take fheir turn. The Fe- 
nian movement thus arose. 

If neither of the sections or sub- 
sections of the Irish nationalists in 
1848 could be said to have succeed- 
ed in rallying or representing the 
full force, or even a considerable 
proportion, of Irish patriotism, this 
new venture was certainly not mere 
fortunate in that respect. Outside 
its ranks, obstinately refusing to 
believe in its policy, remained the 
bulk of the millions who had fol- 
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lowed O’Connell or Smith O’Brien. 
Yet the Fenians worked with an 
energy worthy of admiration—ex- 
cept where the movement degen- 
erated into an intolerance that for- 
bade any other national opinions 
save those of its leaders to be advanc- 
ed. In truth, their influence on Irish 
politics was very mixed in its merits. 
In some places it was a rude and 
vaunting rowdyism that called it- 
self Fenianism; in others an honest, 
manly, self-sacrificing spirit of pa- 
triotism marked the men who were 
its confessors and martyrs. If in 
their fall they drew down upon Ire- 
land seyerities worse than anything 
known since 1798, it is only fair, on 
the other hand, to credit in a large 
degree to the sensations aroused by 
their trials the great awakening of 
public opinion on the Irish ques- 
tion which set in all over England 
at the time. 

And now once more the board 
was clear. England had won the 
game; not a pawn remained un- 
taken on the Irish side. Not an 
Irish association, or society, or 
“ agitation,” or demand of any kind 
challenged Britannia’s pcace of 
mind. Once more it was a specta- 
cle of the lash and the triangle; 
state-trials, informers, and prosecu- 
tors; the convict-ship and the hulk ; 
the chain-gangs at Portland and 
Chatham. 

“Who will show us any light?” 
exclaims one,of the Young Ireland 
bards in a well-known and beauti- 
ful poem. Such might well have 
been the exclamation of Ireland in 
1867. Was this to be the weary 
cycle of Irish effort, for ever and 
for ever? Was armed effort hope- 
less, and peaceful effort vain? Was 
there no alternative for Irishmen 
but to become “ West-Britons,” or 
else dash their brains out against a 
dungeon wall? Could no one de- 
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vise a way whereby to give scope 
and vent to the Irish passion for 
national existence, to give a field to 
Irish devotion and patriotism, which 
would: be consonant with: the. spirit 
of manhood, without calling for 
these hecatombs of victims ? 

Suddenly a new element of con- 
sideration presented itself; new, in- 
deed, and rather startling. 

It was Irish Protestantism offer- 
ing the hand of reconciliation to 
Ireland. 

The Tory party had come into 
power in the course of the Fenian 
prosecutions, and had carried on 
the work in a spirit which Crom- 
well himself would approve. They 
really held office, not because they 
had an effective majority inthe House 
of Commons, but because the. lib- 
erals were broken up and divided, 
unable to agree on a policy. ‘To 
turn to his own account the “ Fe- 
nian scare” was Mr. Gladstone's 
brilliant idea. ‘To make a dash 
on the Irish Church establishment 
would rally all the mutinous frac- 
tions of liberalism, on the principle 
of “hit him, he has no friends.”’ 
It would gratify all England as a 
sort of conscience-salve for the 
recent dragonnades and coercion 
laws. Yes; this was the card with 
which to beat Disraeli. ‘True, Mr. 
Gladstone had only a few years 
before put down his foot and de- 
clared that never, “no, weve,” 
could, would, or should that Irish 
Church be disestablished or inter- 
fered with in any way. What was 
he to say now to cover this flank 
movement, made for purely party 
purposes? In all Britain there is 
no brain more subtle, none more 
fertile of strategic resource, than 
that of W. E. Gladstone. He put 
it all on Fenianism. He had 
changed his mind, wot because he 
was out of office with a weak and 
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broken party, and wanted to get 
back with a strong and united one, 
but because he had opened his 
eyes to Fenianism! He néver hit 
on a more successful idea. On the 
cry of “Down with the Irish 
Church !” he was swept into office 
at the head of the most powerful 
majority commanded by any minis- 
ter since Peel in 1841. It must 
not be thought that Mr, Gladstone 
was insincere, or meant anything 
but service to Ireland (while also 
serving his party) by this move. 
He has the facwlty of intensely 
persuading himself into a fervid 
conscientiousness on any subject 
he likes, whether it be Free Trade, 
Church Establishment, Church Dis- 
establishment, or Vaticanism. 

The Irish Protestants had an un- 
answerable case against England— 
that is, as between them and her— 
on this matter of disestablishment. 
It was, on her part towards them, 
an open, palpable, and flagitious 
breach of faith—breach of formal 
treaty in fact. The articles of the 
Union in 1800 expressly covenant- 
ed that the maintenance of the 
Irish Church establishment was to 
be one of the cardinal, fundamental, 
essential, and everlasting conditions 
of the deed. Mr. Gladstone snap- 
ped his fingers at such considera- 
tions. “Mind, you thereby repeal 
and annul the Union,” cried Irish 
conservatives. “We will kick an- 
other crown into the Boyne,” said 
Parson Flanagan at an Orange 
meeting. “We have held by this 
bargain with you with uneasy con- 
sciences,” said and wrote num- 
bers of sincere Irish Protestants ; 
“break it, and we break with 
you, and become Irishmen first 
and before everything.” 

It was rightly judged by thought- 
ful observers that, though noisy 
braggarts of the Parson Flanagan 
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class would not only let the crown 
alone, but would cringe all the more 
closely by England’s side even when 
the church was swept away, there 
was much of sober earnestness and 
honest resolve in what hundreds of 
Protestant laymen (and even clergy- 
men) spoke upon this issue. Yes, 
though the bulk of Irish Protestants 
would prove unequal to so rapid 
a political conversion, even under 
provocation so strong, there would 
still be a considerable movement 
of their numbers towards, if not into, 
the Irish camp. ‘Time, moreover, 
and prudent and conciliatory action 
on the part of their Catholic coun- 
trymen, would be always increasing 
that rapprochement. 

And so in the very chaos and dis- 
ruption and upheaval of political 
elements and parties in Ireland from 
1868 to 1870 there was, as by a mys- 
terious design of Providence, a way 
made for events and transformations 
and combinations which otherwise 
would have been nigh impossible. 

The church was disestablished ; 
Irish Protestants were struck with 
amazement and indignation. Eng- 
land had broken with them; they 
would unite with Ireland. But, 
alas! no; this was, it seemed, impos- 
sible. ‘They could never be “ Feni- 
ans.” No doubt they, after all, 
treasured in their Protestant hearts 
the memory, the words, and, in a 
way, the principles of their great 
coreligionists, Grattan and Flood, 
Curran and Charlemont. In “¢h/s 
direction they could go; but to- 
wards separation—towards an “ Irish 
republic,” towards disloyalty to 
the crown—they would not, could 
not, turn their faces. These men 
belonged in large part to a class, or 
to classes, never since 1782 seen 
joining a national mevement in any 
great numbers. They were men 
of high pesition; large landed pro- 
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prietors, bankers, merchants, “ de- 
puty-lieutenants ” of counties, baro- 
nets, a few of them peers, many of 
them dignitaries of the Protestant 
church, some of them fellows of 
Trinity College. Such men had 
vast property at stake in the coun- 
try. They saw a thousand reasons 
why Irishmen alone should regulate 
Irish affairs, but they would hold 
by a copartnership with Scotland 
and England in the empire at large. 
This, however, they concluded, was 
not what the bulk of their country- 
men was looking for; and so it al- 
most seemed as if they would turn 
back and relapse into mere West- 
britonism as a lesser evil for them 
than a course of “rebellion” and 
“ sedition.” 

At this juncture there appeared 
upon the scene a man whose name 
seems destined to be writ large on 
the records of a memorable era in 
Irish history—Isaac Butt. 

When, on Friday evening, the 15th 
of September, 1865, the British gov- 
ernment seized the leading mem- 
bers of the Fenian Society and 
flung them into Richmond jail, it 
became a consideration of some 
difficulty with the prisoners and 
their friends how and by whom they 
should be defended. In one sense 
they had plenty of counsel to choose 
from. Such occasions are great 
opportunities for briefless advocates 
to strike in, like ambitious authors 
of unacted plays who nobly offer 
them to be performed on Thanks- 
giving day or for some popular pub- 
lic charity. No doubt the prisoners 
could have had attorneys and law- 
yers of this stamp easily enough; 
but it was not every man whom 
they would trust equally for his 
ability and his honesty. Besides, 
there was the money difficulty. 
The crown was about to fight them 
in a costly law duel. To retain men 
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of the front rank at the bar would 
cost thousands of pounds; to retain 
men of inferior position would be 
worsefthan useless. Could there 
be found amongst the leaders of 
the Irish bar even one man bold 
enough and generous enough to 
undertake the desperate task and 
protracted labor of defending these 
men, leaving the question of fee or 
remuneration to the chance of funds 
being forthcoming? What of the 
great advocates of the state trials 
of 1843 and 1848? Holmes—c/ar- 
um et venerabile nomen—dead! Shiel 
—gone too; Whiteside—on the 
bench; O’Hagan--also a judge; 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen—a crown 
prosecutor; Butt—yes, Butt, even 
then in the front rank, the most 
skilful, the boldest, the most elo- 
quent, and most generous of them 
all—Ae is just the man! Where is 
Butt ? 

Where, indeed? He had to be 
searched and sought for, so utterly 
and sadly had a great figure silently 
disappeared fromthe forum. Thir- 
ty years before Isaac Butt was the 
young hope of Protestant conser- 
vatism, the idol of its salons. He 
had barely passed his majority when 
he was elected to the professorship 
of Political Economy in Trinity Col- 
lege; and, at an age when such 
honors were unprecedented, was ele- 
vated to a “silk-gown,” as Queen's 
Counsellor at the bar. Yet there 
was always about young Butt an in- 
tense Irishism; he was a high-spir- 
ited Protestant, a chivalrous conser- 
vative; but even in that early time 
the eagle eye of O’Connell detected 
in him an Irish heart and a love of 
the principles of liberty that would 
yet, so he prophesied, lead Butt into 
the ranks of the Irish people. ‘The 
English Tory leaders enticed him 
over to London, and sent him into 
Parliament for one of their boroughs 












—Harwich. They made much of 
him—and were his ruin. In the 
whirl of parliamentary life, in the 
fascination of London society, he 
abandoned his professional busi- 
ness and fell into debt difficulty, 
and dissipation. Had he been less 
independent and less self-willed, he 
would no doubt have been richly 
placed by his ministerial friends. 
Somehow or another he and they 
drew apart as he went sullenly and 
recklessly downward. In 1864 he 
had almost dropped out of sight, 
having just previously ceased to sit 
in Parliament. 

Tothe solicitation to undertake the 
defence of the Fenian prisoners he 
responded by giving them, it may 
be said, three whole years of his 
professional life. He flung himself 
into that fight for the men in the 
dock with the devotion, the enthu- 
siasm, the desperate energy of a 
man striving for life itself. His 
genius and ability, conspicuous be- 
fore, shone out more than ever. 
He was admittedly the first lawyer 
of his day; and now not only the 
crown counsel but the judges on 
the bench felt they were dealing 
with their master. Of money he 
took no thought. Indeed, in the 
best and worst days of his fortunes 
he gave it little heed. He has been 
known in the depth of his difficul- 
ties to hand back a special fee of a 
hundred guineas which he knew a 
poor client could not spare, and the 
same day pay his hotel bill with a 
check doomed never to be cashed. 
The incident is unfortunately only 
too typical of one phase of his na- 
ture, 

Three or four years immersed in 
such labors—one protracted series 
of state trials—dealing in the most 
painfully realistic way with the prob- 
lem of Ireland’s destiny, could not 
fail to have a profound effect on a 
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man like Butt. Meantime, he grew 
into immense popularity. His bold 
appeals for the prisoners, which 
soon came to be the sentiments of 
the man rather than the pleadings 
of the advocate, were read with 
avidity in every peasant’s cottage and 
workman’s home. The Fenians, 
broken and defeated as an organiza- 
tion, yet still ramifying throughout 
the country, looked to him with the 
utmost gratitude and confidence. 
Uader his presidency and guidance 
a society called the Amnesty Asso- 
ciation was established for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the royal clemen- 
cy for at least some of the Fenian 
convicts. A series of mass-meet- 
ings under its auspices were held 
throughout the island, and were the 
largest assemblages seen in Ireland 
since the Repeal meetings of Tara 
and Mullaghmast. In fine, Mr. 
Butt fotind himself a popular leader, 
at the head of at all events the pro- 
Fenian section of Irish political ele- 
ments, and daily becoming a power 
in the country. 

The resentful Protestants, just 
now half-minded to hoist the nation- 
al flag, were many of them Butt’s old 
comrades, college-chums, and politi- 
cal associates. He noted their criti- 
cal position, and forthwith turned 
all his exertions, in private as well 
as in public, to lead them onward 
to the people, and to prevent them 
from relapsing into the character of 
an English garrison. In his public 
speeches he poured forth to them 
the most impassioned appeals. In 
private he sought out man by man 
of the most important and influen- 
tial among them. “ Banish hesita- 
tion and fear,” hecried “ Act bold- 
ly and promptly now, and you will 
save Ireland frem revolutionary 


violence on the one side, and from 
alien misgovernment on the other. 
You, like myself, have been early 


trained to mistrust the Catholic 
multitude, but when you come to 
know them you will admire them. 
‘(hey are not anarchists, nor would 
they be revolutionists if men like 
yeu would but do your duty and 
lead them—that is, honestly and 
faithfully and capably lead them—in 
the struggle for constitutional lib- 
erty.” The Protestants listened, 
almost persuaded; but some sinis- 
ter whisper now and again of the 
terrors of a “Catholic ascenden- 
cy” in an Irish parliament —a re- 
minder that Irish Catholics would 
vete for a nominee of their clergy 
right or wrong, and consequently 
that if the Irish Protestant minor- 
ity threw off the yoke of England, 
they should bear the yoke of 
Rome—seemed to drive them, 
scared, from the portals of nation- 
ality. 

About this time, the beginning 
of 1870, Mr. Gladstone raised to 
the peerage Colonel Fulke Gre- 
ville Nugent, M.P. for Longford 
County. He was a respectable and 
fairly popular “liberal” in politics, 
was a good landlord, and, though 
a Protestant, kindly and generous 
to the Catholic clergy and people 
areund him. He had held his seat 
by and from the priests; for Long- 
ford County, from the days when 
it heroically won its independence 
a generation before, had been vir- 
tually in the gift of the Catholic 
clergy. This vacancy occurred in 
the very fever of the Amnesty 
excitement. A few months before 
Mr. Gladstone had rather harshly 
refused the appeal for Amnesty; 
and Tipperary made answer and 
commentary thereon by electing 
to Parliament one of the Fenian 
convicts, at the moment a prisoner 
in Chatham, It was proposed to 
imitate this course in Longford, 
but a more worthy reselve was 
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taken: John Martin of Rostrevor 
—‘ Honest John Martin ’—one of 
the purest, most heroic, and lovable 
of Irish patriots, was put in nomi- 
nation, although at the moment he 
was travelling in America and un- 
aware of the proceedings. But the 
clergy had at a private confer- 
ence committed themselves to the 
son of their late member—a brain- 
less young officer in the armny. 
Neither party would withdraw their 
man; and out of this arose a con- 
flict as fierce, bitter, and relentless 
as if the parties to it had been an- 
cient and implacable foes instead 
of lifelong and loving friends. 
Altar denunciations of the most 
terrible kind were hurled at the 
men who dared to “oppose their 
clergy ” by advocating John Martin. 
Platform denunciations were hurled 
at the men who dared to go “ against 
Ireland” by preferring to a stain- 
less and devoted patriot a brainless 
little fop who had not a political 
idea in his head or a spark of Irish 
patriotism in his heart. 

Ireland, and England too, looked 
on in intense amazement and curi- 
osity. Here was a great problem 
brought to a critical test. The old 
story of the anti-Catholic English 
press, that Irish Catholics would sla- 
vishly “ vote black white at the or- 
dering of their priests,” was about 
to be proved true or put to shame. 
The Longford clergy defeated John 
Martin and carried their man, but 
he was subsequently unseated on 
petition. The experiment other- 
wise, however, was decisive. For 
John Martin, a Presbyterian Pro- 
testant, a Catholic people fought 
their own clergy as vehemently as 
they and those clergy had ever 
fought the Tory landlords. It was 
an exceptional and painful inciden‘, 
but at the moment one of vast im- 
portance, which proudly vindicat- 
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ed both priests and people from a 
damaging calumny. * 

There was no misunderstanding 
all this. No Irish Protestant, pa- 
triotically inclined, could any longer 
be scared by the bugbear of “ Cath- 
olic intolerance.” ‘The time at last 
had come for the step they meditat- 
ed. The moment had arrived also 
for some attempt to answer the 
aspirations of Ireland. And “the 
Hour had brought the Man.” 

On the night of Thursday, the 
igth of May, 1870, there were 
quietly assembled in the Bilton 
Hotel, Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin—the most exclusive and 
aristocratic of the quasi-private 
hotels in that city—a_ strange 
gathering. Such men had never 
met to confer or act together be- 
fore. It was a “private confer- 
ence of Irish gentlemen to con- 
sider the state of Ireland.” But 
looking around the room, one might 
think the millennium at hand, when 
the wolf would lie down with the 
lamb and the lion slumber with the 
fawn. Men who were Tories, nay, 
Orangemen; men who were “ ultra- 
montanes,”’ men who had been Re- 
pealers, men who were Whigs, men 
who had been rebels; Protestants, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Fenians, anti-Fenians, knights, 
high sheriffs, aristocrats, demo- 
crats—a strange array, about fif- 
ty in all. + Soberly and earnestly 


* Not many months later the climax was capped 
by the triumphant return of Mr. Martin for Meath, 
probably the most Catholic constituency in Ireland ; 
the candidate whom he defeated (in a stiff but tho- 
roughly good-humored contest) being the son of 
Lord Fingal, one of the best and ‘most popular of 
the Irish Catholic nobility. 

+ As this assembly has become in a degree his- 
torical, it may be interesting to give the following 
list (never before published) of those who attended 
it, and others added by vote thereat to make up a 
Committee on Resolutions. In nearly every case 
an indication of the political and religious opinions 
of the parties is now added. The list includes 
some of the largest merchants in Dublin : 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Purdon, Lord Mayor, 
Mansion House, Protestant Conservative. 
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and long they discussed and de- 
bated and deliberated. The men 


seemed thoroughly to realize the 
gravity of what they were about. 


Sir John Barrington, rg Mayor, D.L., 
Great Britain Street, Prot. Cons. 

E. H. Kinahan, J.P., ex-High Sheriff, Merrion 
Square, Tory. 

James V. Mackey, J.P., Beresford Place, Orange- 
man, 

James W. Mackey, endent Mayor, J.P., 40 
Westmoreland Street, Catholic Liberal. 

Sir William Wilde, Merrion Square, F.R.C.S.I., 
Prot. Cons. 

James Martin, J.P.,ex-High Sheriff, North Wall, 
Cath, Lib. 

Cornelius Denehy, T.C., J P., Mountjoy Square, 
Cath. Lib. 

W. L. Erson, J.P., Great Charles Street, Or. 

Rev. Joseph E. Galbraith, F.T.C.D., Trinity 
College, Prot. Cons. 

Isaac Butt, Q.C., Eccles Street, Prot, Nationalist. 

R. B. Butt, Eccles Street, Prot. Nat. 

R. W. Boyle, Banker, College Green, Tory. 

William Campbell, 26 Gardiner’s Place, Cath. 
Lib. 

William Daniel, Mary Street, Cath. Lib. 

William Deaker, P.L.G., Eden Quay, Prot. Cons. 

Alderman Gregg, Sackville Street, Prot. Cons. 

Alderman Hamilton, Frederick Street, Cath. Re- 
pealer. 

W. W. Harris, LL.D., ex-High Sheriff of the 
County Armagh, Eccles Street, Prot. Cons. 

Edward M. Hodson, Capel Street, Prot. Cons. 

W. H. Kerr, Capel Street, Prot. Cons. 

Major Knox, D.L., Fitzwilliam Square (proprie- 
tor of /rish Times), Prot. Cons. 

Graham Lemon, Town Commissioner of Clontarf, 
Yew Park, Prot. Cons. 

J. F. Lombard, J P., South Hill, Cath. Repealer. 

W. P. J. McDermott, Great Britain Street, Cath. 
Rep. 

Alexander McNeale, 104 Gardiner Street, Prot. 
Cons. 

W. Maher, T.C , P.L.G., Clontarf, Cath. Rep. 

Alderman Manning, J.P., Grafton Street, Prot. 
Cons. 

John Martin, Kilbroney, ‘* Forty-eight” 
alist, Presbyterian. 

Dr. Maunsell, Parliament Street (editor of Zzc- 
ning Mail), Tory. 

George Moyers, Richmond Street, Or. 

J. Nolan, Sackville Street (Secretary Fenian 
Amnesty Association), Cath. Nat 

James O’Connor, Abbey Street (late cf /ris 
People), Cath. Fenian. 

Anthony O'Neill, T.C., North Strand, Cath. Rep 

Thomas Ryan, Great t.runswick Street, Cath. 
Nat. 

J. H. Sawyer, M.D., Stephen’s Green, Prot. 

at. 

James Reilly, P.L.G,, Pill Lane, Cath. Nat. 

Alderman Plunket, James’ Street, Cath. Nat. 
Rep. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Goold, D D., 
Protestant Tory—son of Goold of "82. 

A. M:. Sullivan, T.C., P.L.G., Abbey Street, 
Cath. Nat. Rep. 

Peter Talty, Henry Street, Cath. Rep. 

William Shaw, M.P., Beaumont, Cork (Presi- 
dent of Munster Bank), Prot. Lib. 

Captain Edward R. King-Harman, J.P., Cree- 
vaghmore, County of Longford, Prot. Cons. 


Nation- 


M.B., 
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They did not claim any representa- 
tive character whatever ; they spoke 
each man for himself. The ques- 
tions they had proposed to discuss 
dealt merely with “ absenteeism and 
the consequent loss of trade and 
national prosperity,” and “the ad- 
vantages of a royal residence in 
Ireland in a polittcal and financial 
point of view.” But in the very 
first moments of discussion even 
the new converts to nationality took 
up bolder ground. Lord Mayor 
Purdon, a Protestant Conservative, 
a man universally respected in Dub- 
lin; Sir William Wilde (husband of 
the Young Ireland poetess “Spe- 
ranza”), an archeologist of Euro- 
pean fame; the Hon. Capt. King- 
Harman; and the Rev. J. E. Gal- 
braith, fellow of Trinity College, 
one of the most distinguished math- 
ematicians of the age, were amongst 
the men of conservative politics who 
came especially to the front. The 
nationalists, both “extreme” and 
“ moderate,” interfered but little in 
the discussions, looking on greatly 
astonished at all they heard and 
saw; but their part of the case was 
well handled by the man who was 
really the guiding spirit of the scene, 
and who eventually rose and ina brief 
speech of thrilling power proposed : 


Mon. Lawrence Harman King-Harman, D.L., 
Newcastle, County of Longford, Prot. Cons. 

George Austin, ‘Town Commissioner of Clontarf, 
Winstonville, Prot. Cons. 

Dr. Barry , Rathmines, Cath. Lib. 

George Beatty, Henrietta Street, Prot. Cons. 

Joseph Begg. Capel Street. Cath. Nat. (Treas- 
urer of Fenian Amnesty Association). 

Robert Callow, Alderman, Westland Row. 

Edward Carrigan, Bachelor’s Walk, Cath. Lib. 

Charles Connolly, Rogerson’s Quay, Cath. Lib. 

D. B. Cronin, Nassau Street, Cath. Fenian. 

John Wallis, T.C., Bachelor’s Walk, Prot. Cons. 

P. Walsh. Merrion Row, Cath. Nat. 

John Webster, Monkstown, Prot. Cons. 

George F. Shaw, F.T.C.D., Trinity College, 
Prot. Cons ° 

P. J. Smith, Dalkey, Cath. Nat. Repealer. 

George E. Stephens, Blackhall Place, Prot. Cons. 

Henry H. Stewart, M.D., Eccles Street, Prot. 


Cons. 
L. J. O'Shea, J.P., Margaret Place, Cath. Rep. 
Alfred Webb, Abbey Street, Nat., “ Quaker.” 
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“ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that the true remedy for the evils of Ire- 
land is the establishment of an Irish 
parliament with full control over our do- 
mestic affairs.” 


A dozen men rose to second this 
resolution of Mr. Butt, which was 
carried in the meeting not only 
without a dissentient voice, but 
with enthusiasm. Considering the 
composition of the assemblage, this 
was one of the most startling inci- 
dents in Irish politics for half a cen- 
tury. Having appointed a commit- 
tee to report resolutions to a future 
meeting, the assembly adjourned. 

This was the birth of the Home- 
Rule movement. 

The course of procedure adopt- 
ed, following upon the above events, 
was one quite unique in Irish_poli- 
tics. Usually the promoters in 
such cases would hold a meeting as 
“we the people of Ireland” and be- 
gin to act and speak in the name of 
the country. Not only was this line 
of conduct eschewed, it was express- 
ty repudiated, by the semi-private 
society or association which at first 
grew out of the Bilton Hotel meet- 
ing. It was only four months after- 
wards (1st of Sept., 1870) that they 
ventured to assume public form or 
shape as a political organization. 
During all this interval they an- 
nounced themselves simply as a 
number of Irishmen associated to- 
gether in an endeavor to ascertain 
the feeling of the country upon the 
subject of national autonomy. They 
had themselves arrived at certain 
general conclusions or resolutions 
(hereafter to be noticed), but they 
declared they could net arregate to 
themselves any right or authority 
to speak for the nation at large. 
When at length they broke ground 
and took the field publicly as the 
“Irish Home Government Asso- 
ciation,” they still disclaimed the 
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right to assume the authoritative 
functions or tone of a great nation- 
al urganization.* Zhat would come 
at.the right time, if the country 
thought well of calling forth such a 
body; but ¢4zs was at best a sort of 
“precursor society” projecting cer- 
tain views, and submitting them to 
public examination by the people, 
with the avowed intention on the 
part of these “ precursors” of some 
day, if they found encouragement 
for their course, calling on the 
country to pass its deliberate and 
decisive verdict upon those views, 
so that J/reland, the nation, might 
speak, and, speaking, command obe- 
dience from all loyal and faithful 
sons. 

This was all Butt’s sagacity. 
Festina lente was the motto that 
befitted work so grave and momen- 
tous as an effort to lift Ireland up 
and bid her hope and strive once 
more. ‘There was need of this de- 
liberation and caution. The ex- 
periment of bringing together such 
elements as he gathered around 
this new venture was a hazardous 
one. There were prejudices to be 
allayed, objections to be removed, 
antipathies to be conquered. No- 
toriously there were men who 
wanted not to go very far on a road 
so new to them, and whom a very 
little bit indeed of self-government 
would satisfy. Just as notoriously 
were there men who wanted to go 
a great deal further than they could 
get the rest of their countrymen 
to join them in attempting. ‘These 
two sections—the Protestant loyal- 
ists and the Fenian secessionists— 


* “ This association has never proposed to itself 
the position and duties of such a great popular or- 
ganization as must eventually take up and carry out 
to the victorious end the national question. It has 
rather proposed to itself the less ambitious though 
not less arduous task of aie ey! the ground for 
such a "First Report 
of the Irish Home Govern caked “Astclatin, Dub- 

: Falconer, Upper Sackville Street. 1871. 





were the most widely opposed. 
Then there were men of the “Old 
Ireland” school and men of the 
“Young Ireland” school — men 
who objected to “ repeal” as worth- 
less without the addition of a sepa- 
rate and responsible Irish admin- 
istration; and men who objected 
to repeal as dangerous without 
stronger guarantees against conflict 
and separation of the kingdoms. 

It was expected that the greatest 
difficulty would be with the (Irish) 
Fenians; but this was not so. 
Mainly through Mr. Butt’s great 
influence with them, but partly 
because adversity had taught them 
useful lessons, they either came 
into the new scheme or else de- 
clared for a friendly neutrality. 
Not that any of them did so in the 
sense of recanting their Fenian 
principles. ‘They expressly reserv- 
ed their own convictions, but an- 
nounced their determination to give 
a fair trial and a friendly aid to an 
honest endeavor in the direction 
proposed. Some of their body, 
absent in America, disapproved of 
this resolve, and bitterly decried 
the idea of letting any patriotic 
scheme but their own find toler- 
ance, much less favor, from their 
ranks. In England, however—z.., 
among the Irish in England—where 
the wreck and disorganization that 
had broken up Irish Fenianism had 
had little effect, and where for sev- 
eral years past there had resided 
whatever of strength and authority 
remained of that body, the propo- 
sals of Mr. Butt were taken up 
heartily, and even enthusiastically, 
by them. 

A much more formidable work it 
was found to be to assure the men 
of large property that-this was not 
an embryo scheme for rebellion and 
revolution; to persuade the Catho- 
lic clergy that it was not either a 
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cloak for Fenianism or a snare of 
Orangeism; and to convince the 
Protestants that it was not a trap 
laid for them by Cardinal Cullen 
and the Jesuits. 

And now what was the scheme 
or plan or “platform” put forward 
after such deliberation, inquiry, ne- 
gotiation, and investigation? What 
specifically has been the Irish na- 
tional demand as put forth to the 
world in 1870, solemnly ratified in 
a great National ‘Conference in 
1873, and unmistakably and _ tri- 
umphantly endorsed at the general 
elections of February, 1874? 

Substantially the old demand and 
declaration on the basis of which 
Ireland has been ready enough any 
time for the last two hundred and 
fifty years to compromise with the 
English connection—equality in 
a copartnership, but no subjuga- 
tion; the national autonomy of Ire- 
fand secured; the right of Ireland 
to legislate for and control her own 
affairs established. The Irish Con 
federate government of 1642, the 
free Irish parliament of 1690, the 
free Irish parliament of 1782, and 
the decree of the Irish millions or- 
ganized in the Repeal movement 
of 1843 formulated just that pro- 
gramme—modified somewhat, no 
doubt, each time, it might be, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
period ; but still, as the student of 
authentic historical documents will 
discover, it was on all those memo- 
rable occasions in substance the 
same. ‘The Catholic Confederation 
at Kilkenny in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Protestant convention 
at Dungannon in the eighteenth, 
spoke in almost identical tones as 
to Ireland's position under the tri- 
ple crown of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. It was very much as if 
Virginia in 1865 said: “I have 
fought you long and bravely; re- 
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cognize and secure to me the ful- 
ness of state rights, and I will loy- 
ally cast in my lot as a member of 
the United States.” Howclosely the 
founders of the new Irish movement 
kept on the old lines may be seen 
from the subjoined “ platform” laid 
down by the “Home Government 
Association ” in 1870: 


“HOME GOVERNMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


** GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


“‘I.—This association is formed for the 
purpose of obtaining for Ireland the right 
of self-government by means of a na- 
tional parliament. 

“II.—It is hereby declared, as the es- 
sential principle of this association, that 
the objects, and THE ONLY OBJECTs, con- 
templated by its organization are: 

“To obtain for our country the right 
and privilege of managing our 
own affairs, by a parliament as- 
sembled in Ireland, composed of 
her majesty the sovereign, and 
her successors, and the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland : 

“To secure for that parliament, under 
a federal arrangement, the right 
of legislating for and regulating 
all matters relating to the internal 
affairs of Ireland, and control over 
Irish resources and revenues, sub- 
ject to the obligation of contribut- 
ing our just proportion of the im- 
perial expenditure: 

“To leave to an imperial parliament 
the power of dealing with all 
questions affecting the imperial 
crown and government, legisla- 
tion regarding the colonies and 
other dependencies of the crown, 
the relations of the United Empire 
with foreign states, and all matters 
appertaining to the defence and 
the stability of the empire at large. 

“To attain such an adjustment of the 
relations between the two coun- 
tries, without any interference with 
the prerogatives of the croavn, or 
any disturbances of the principles 
of the constitution. 

“[II.—The association invites the co- 

operation of all Irishmen who are will- 
ing to join in seeking for Ireland a fed- 














eral arrangement based upon these gen- 
eral principles. 

“IV.—The association will endeavor 
to forward the object it has in view, by 
using all legitimate means of influencing 
public sentiment, both in Ireland and 
Great Britain, by taking all opportunities 
of instructing and informing public opin- 
ion, and by seeking to unite Irishmen of 
all creeds and classes in one national 
movement, in support of the great na- 
tional object hereby contemplated. 

“V.—It is declared to be an essential 
principle of ‘the association that, while 
every member is understood by joining 
it to concur in its general object and 
plan of action, no person so joining is 
committed to any political opinion, ex- 
cept the advisability of seeking for Ire- 
land the amount of self-government 
contemplated in the objects of the asso- 
ciation.” 


Though rather diffidently and un- 
ostentatiously projected, the new 
movement was hailed with general 
approbation. Yet it had for some 
time hanging on either flank very 
bitter though not very numerous 
assailants. ‘he ultra-tories, led by 
the Dublin Daily Express, shrieked 
fiercely at the Protestant conserva- 
tives that they had entered the 
camp of Fenianism and Romanism ; 
the ultra-whigs, led by the Dublin 
Evening Post, howled wildly at the 
Catholics that they were the tools 
of Orangemen who shammed Home 
Rule merely to spite Mr. Glad- 
stone for disestablishing the Pro- 
testant Church. There can be no 
doubt this latter idea had long a 
deterrent effect on the Catholic 
bishops and clergy; they thought 
the new movement too like a Protes- 
tant revenge on an English minister 
whom they regarded as a benefac- 
tor. “The newly-born patriotism 
of these ‘lory-nationalists will soon 
vanish,” they said (not without show 
of reason); “wait until they have 
driven Mr. Gladstone from office, 
and got Disraeli back again—they 
will then draw off quick enough 
VOL. XXIII.—33 
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from Home Rule.” “ Very likely,” 
answered the Catholic Home-Ru- 
lers; “we are quite prepared to 
find a large percentage of these 
men fall off, but enough of them 
will remain faithful and true to 
make the movement a success; and 
especially the Protestant youth of 
the country henceforth will be 
ours.” 

Time—at all events such time as 
has since elapsed—has quite vindi- 
cated this view. 

Meantime the country was pro- 
nouncing gradually but decisively 
on the movement. Within the first 
six months the following corpora- 
tions, town commissions, and boards 
of guardians passed formal votes 
endorsing its principles : 


Cork (Municipal Council). 
Limerick ‘i ¥ 
Athlone (Town Commission). 
Ballinasloe n 2 
Clones 
Dungarvan ne 5 
Galway “ “ 
Kingstown 4 ¥ 
Longford ri 7 
Nenagh . m 

New Ross Ge vs 
Mullingar ” . 
Queenstown “ “0 

Tuam ¢ a 
Dublin (Board of Guardians), 
Cork “ “ 
Drogheda 7 = 
Galway * . 
Kilkenny * 
Kilmallock “ “ 
Millstreet 4 . 
Limerick Farmers’ Club 

Cork as - 

Mallow . 


This was barely a few months’ 
work as to the pronouncement of 
popularly-elected public _ bodies. 
A number of public meetings in 
various parts of the country, at- 
tended bf tens of thousands of the 
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people, gave a further stamp of ap- 
proval and a cheer of welcome to 
the movement. 

The mode of electing the gov- 
erning body or council of the as- 
sociation was peculiar. In_ place 
of the usual mode—proposing the 
list at the annual public meeting, 
and passing it there and then—the 
members of the council were elect- 
ed by ballot-papers ; each member 
of the association, no matter where 
resident, receiving his paper and 
exercising his vote as well as if he 
lived on the spot in Dublin. Much 
curiosity existed to see the result 
of this secret ballot-vote in a large 
body so mixed in religious class 
and (in a sense) political opinions. 
Two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
voters would be Catholics—was it 
not a grievous peril that by any 
chance they might ballot in a near- 
ly exclusively Catholic council, and 
thus sow misgiving and mistrust 
amongst the Protestants? But 
never yet have the Catholics of 
Ireland, in private or in public, 
failed to refute by a noble tol- 
erance the evil suspicions of their 
foes. ‘The very first council thus 
elected (under circumstances, too, 
that precluded concert or arrange- 
ment as to either general or par- 
ticular result) turned out to be 
composed of thirty-two Catholics 
and twenty-nine Protestants; and 
two Protestants headed the poll! * 
The announcement had a profound 
effect, not only in cementing and 
solidifying the new union of parties 
and creeds within the organization, 
but also in spreading its principles 
abroad, A good idea of the varied 

* Every year nearly the same five or six men 
have been returned at the head of the paper; Isaac 
Butt always first, next to him either O’ Neill Daunt 
or John Martin ; the others almost invariably being 
Rev. Professor Galbraith, A. M. Sullivan, J. P. 
Ronayne, and Mitchell Henry.—[Mr. Konayne, we 


regret to say. died while this art#@le was in our 
hands.—Ep. C W.] 
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classes composing the governing 
body thus elected may be gathered 
from the following analysis of the 
Home-Rule Council for 1872 : 
Catholic clergy, 
Protestant clergy, 
(The late) Lord mee or, 
Aldermen, . 
Deputy lieutenants, 
Doctors of medicine, 
Knights, : : 
Justices of the peace, . 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Members of Parliament, 
Queen’s counsel, 
Solicitors, : 
Town councillors, ‘ 
The British Liberal party, who 
at first pooh-poohed the “ Home- 
Rule craze,” at length began to 
take alarm; for without the Irish 
vote that party could neither at- 
tain to nor retain office. ‘They 
warned the Catholic hierarchy to 
discourage this mischievous busi- 
ness. It was at best “ inoppor- 
tune ”; it would arrest Mr. Glad- 
stone’s beneficent design of settling 
the Catholic university education 
question; and would only 
the Tory game.” 
not going to die easily. Things 
came to a crisis in the Kerry elec- 
tion of 1872. On the death that 
year of Lord Kenmare, his son, 
Viscount Castlerosse, then Catho- 
lic-whig-liberal member for Kerry, 
attained to the earldom, and thus 
created a vacancy in ‘the parlia- 
mentary representation. Byacom- 
pact between the great landlords 
of the county, Whig and Tory, thirty 
years previously, it was agreed to 
“halve” the county between them- 
selves: one Protestant Tory mem- 
ber from the great house of Her- 
bert of Muckross, and one Catholic 
Whig from the noble house of Ken- 
mare—an “alliance offensive and 
defensive” against all third parties 
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“ play 
Liberalism was 





or popular intruders being thus es- 
tablished. On this occasion the 
new Eari of Kenmare nominated 
as his successor in the family seat 
his first cousin, Mr. James A. Dease, 
an estimable Catholic gentleman 
acceptable to the people in every 
way but one: he was not a Home- 
Ruler. Although the Catholic bi- 
shop, Right Rev. Dr. Moriarty, 
joined the county landlords in 
nominating Mr. Dease, the bulk 
of the Catholic clergy, and the peo- 
ple almost unanimously, revolted, 
and, amidst a shout of derision 
at such a “hopeless” attempt, 
hoisted the flag of Home Rule. 
They, Catholics almost to a man, 
chose out as their candidate a young 
Protestant Kerryman barely home 
from Oxford University—Roland 
Blennerhassett, of Kells. He was 
a Home-Ruler, and much loved 
even as a boy by the Celtic peasan- 
try of that wild Iveragh that breaks 
the first roll of the Atlantic billows 
on the stormy Kerry coast. Ire- 
land and England held breath and 
watched the struggle as a tacitly- 
admitted test combat. 


““ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife.” 


Such an election-struggle proba- 
bly had not stirred Ireland since 
that of Clare in 1829. It resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for 
Home Rule. Deserted by every 
influence of power that should have 
aided and befriended them (save 
their ever-faithful priests, who, in 
nearly every parish, marched to the 
poll at the head of their people)— 
the frieze-coats of “O’Connell’s 
county,” rising in their might, tore 
down the territorial domination 
that had ruled them for thirty 
years, and struck a blow that decid- 
ed the fortunes of the Home-Rule 
movement, 
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Barely iess important (and only 
less important because of some pe- 
culiar features in the Kerry strug- 
gle) was another election being 
fought out in Galway County at the 
same moment. ‘That county, about 
a year previously, had elected un- 
opposed, on Home-Rule principles, 
a man the value of whose accession 
to the national ranks it would be 
almost impossible to overestimate. 
This was Mitchell Henry, of Kyle- 
more Castle, near relative by de- 
scent of that Patrick Henry illustri- 
ous in American annals. Not be- 
cause of his large wealth—he is 
said to have succeeded on his fa- 
ther’s death to a fortune of over a 
million pounds sterling—but for his 
high character, his great ability and 
thoroughly Irish spirit, he was a 
man of great influence, and his es- 
pousal of Home Rule was quite 
an event. Now, however, another 
election, this time contested, fierce- 
ly contested, had arisen; the can- 
didates being Colonel Trench, son 
of Lord Clancarthy, Whig and Tory 
landlord nominee, and Captain 
John Philip Nolan, Home-Rule 
candidate, under the auspices of 
the great “ Prelate of the West,” the 
world-famed Archbishop of ‘Tuam. 
For years the grand old man had 
not interfered in an election or 
emerged from the sorrowful reti- 
cence into which he retired after 
the ruin of the Tenant League. 
3ut Ireland was up for the old 
cause, and “ John of Tuam,” O'Con- 
nell’s stoutest ally in the campaign 
for Repeal, was out under the old 
flag. Not to let his name and his 
influence be discredited in his old 
age was as much the point of bat- 
tle, certainly the point of honor, on 
the part of the people, as to return 
the Home-Ruler. The struggle was 
one of those desperate and merciless 
encounters between landlord tyran- 
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ny on the one side and conscience 
in the poor man’s breast on the other, 
which used to make Irish elections 
as deadly and disastrous as armed 
conflicts in the field. Happily, it 
was the last of its class ever to be 
seen in Ireland; for the Ballot Act, 
passed a year after, closed for ever 
the era of vote-coercion. Captain 
Nolan was triumphantly returned. 
The famous “Galway Election Pe- 
tition,” in which Judge Keogh so 
distinguished himself, unseated him 
(for a time) soon after; but Kerry 
and Galway struck and won to- 
gether that week in February, 1872 ; 
and the one blaze of bonfires on 
the hill-tops of all the western 
counties, the following Saturday 
night, celebrated the double victory 
for the national cause. 

In the course of the next suc- 
ceeding year every election vacancy 
in Ireland but one resulted in the 
return of a Home-Ruler, Mr. Butt 


himself being among the number. 
There was now no longer any ques- 
tion as to the magnitude of the 
dimensions to which the movement 


had attained. “Home Rule” had 
become a watchword throughout 
the land; a salutation of good-will 
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on the road-sides; a signal-shout 
on the hills. To this had grown 
the work begun almost in fear and 
trembling that night at the Bilton 
Hotel in 1870. The hour could be 
no longer delayed for convening 
the whole Irish nation in solemn 
council to make formal and autho- 
ritative pronouncement upon the 
movement, its principles, and its 
programme. In the end of the 
summer of 1873 it was accordingly 
decided that in the following No- 
vember an Aggregate Conference of 
Delegates from every county in 
Ireland should be convened in the 
historic Round Room of the Ro- 
tunda, memorable as the meeting- 
place of the Irish Volunteer Con- 
vention more than three-quarters 
of a centyry before. 

But the history of that impor- 
tant event fitly belongs to another 
chapter of such a record as this. 
The point now arrived at closes 
the first stage of the Home-Rule 
movement—from 1870to 1873. The 
second three years—from 1873 to 
1876—will exhibit it in a new light, 
with the mandate of a nation as its 
authority, and a powerful parliamen- 
tary party as its army of operation. 














AFTeR the king had declared 
that he no longer wished her to as- 
sume any authority in the house- 
hold, the queen secluded herself 
entirely in the most retired portion 
of the palace. In default of happi- 
ness, she at least found forgetfulness 
there ; for it was no longer thought 
necessary to watch over her. Her 
rival, on the contrary, glorying in 
the light of the king’s favor and 
of her own youth and beauty, spent 
her days in festivity and enjoyment. 
She allowed herself to be carried 
away by the flattery of the throng 
of courtiers who followed in her 
train and servilely implored a 
glance from the eye, a smile or a 
word from her whom they had so 
quickly abandoned but a short time 
before. 

For several days, however, the 
tumult of these /é/es, the sound of 
music and dancing, had not entered 
to wound the heart of Catherine in 
her seclusion. She was seated near 
the fire, and turning in her hands 
some worsted stuff intended to 
make a garment for a poor child. 
The heavy folds of the curtains 
hung motionless, the light flame 
of the waxen tapers burning near 
her had not wavered, and yet 
Catherine started nervously and 
trembled. The anguish of mind 
she had so long endured had, so to 
speak, worn away the mortal cover- 
ing and brought her soul in direct 
contact with exterior objects; she 
saw that which possessed no corpo- 
real shape, she heard that which 
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had no sound. Some person un- 
known has entered her apartments ; 
her beautiful eyes are turned to- 
wards the door. Very soon, in fact, 
the curtains roll on their golden 
rings. A man enters. He advan- 
ces a step and pauses. It is Norris, 
the favorite attendant of Henry 
VIII. 

“What wouldst thou?” asked 
the queen with that sweet but im- 
posing majesty of manner so natu- 
ral to her that she could not ley it 
aside. 

“Madam —the king—madam !” 
And the unfortunate man_hesitat- 
ed, trembling in every limb. 

A mist passed over Catherine’s 
eyes. 

“ Madam,” he was at last able to 
articulate, “the king, my lord, sends 
me to tell you that before daybreak 
to-morrow morning he wishes you 
to be ready to leave the palace.” 

The queen turned ggle. . . . 

“ Has your majesty any command 


to give me?” said Norris after a 
g 


moment’s silence. 

“The king shall be obeyed,” re- 
plied the queen coldly, and she 
made a sign for him to withdraw. 
He bowed and hastily left the apart- 
ment. Catherine remained mute 
with grief and astonishment. “I 
have, then, still more to suffer!” she 
cried at length, falling on her knees. 
“He drives me from his presence 
—he, my own husband. He will 
not even permit me to breathe in 
the most remote corner of his pal- 
ace!... Ah! well. Yes, I will 
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fly from this house of malediction, 
whose hearthstone has been soiled 
by infamy, and may I never enter 
it again !” 

But, alas! Catherine had as yet 
spoken for herself alone. Suddenly 
the mother’s heart asserted its su- 
premacy; she arose hastily, seized 
one of the lights near her, and, pass- 
ing rapidly through several apart- 
ments, she at length paused, pant- 
ing for breath. 

“No one!” she exclaimed, look- 
ing wildly around her, “no one has 
been near these apartments to dis- 
turb her rest. ‘The most profound 
silence reigns.” And in her turn 
she feared to awaken her daughter. 

Softly approaching the bed on 
which reposed the little Mary, she 
drew aside with her royal hand the 
heavy curtain of purple and gold. 
‘The child was sleeping profoundly ; 
her head rested on one of the deli- 
cate arms; her long, golden hair, 
loosened from all confinement, hung 
over her lovely neck and shoulders, 
and down on her light muslin night- 
dress. She had thrown off the bed- 
clothing that covered her. ‘The 
blood, pure and calm, circulated 
gently through the transparent 
veins. She seemed as happy, as 
tranquil, as Mer mother was agitat- 
ed and miserable. Catherine, in an 
agony inexpressible, regarded her 
sleeping child, her hand nervously 
clenching the curtain she was hold- 
ing back. 

“Sleep on, my daughter, sleep !”’ 
she murmured. “ Mayst thou never 
know the weary vigils and bitter 
anguish of suffering! But what do 
{ say? Does he not involve thee 
in the unjust proscription of thy 
mother? The hatred he bears to- 
wards her, will he not extend it to 
thee? Art thou not the very link 
that must be broken ?” 

And Catherine, in despair, drew 
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back like a stranger in this apart- 
ment she must leave before the 
dawn of the morning. . . . Again she 
returned to the couch of her child. 
She bent over her; her ‘ips almost 
touched her forehead. Then a 
gloomy courage took possessixn of 
her soul. 

“Why torture myself thus,” she 
cried, “since thou art still left to 
me? ‘Though all forget me, though 
the earth open beneath me, I will 
never more be separated from thee. 
Thou shalt be my joy, my life, my 
hope; thou shalt become my sole, 
my only friend! One day, yes, one 
day thou wilt understand thy mo- 
ther. Let him cast thee far away 
from him—ah! what matters it? I 
open my heart to thee! The earth 
is vast; she will welcome her unfor- 
tunate children. And when, worn 
down by sorrow, I shall be ready to 
yield up my life, my hand will still 
be raised to bless thee, and my eyes 
will be fixed upon thine. It shall 
be thou who wilt close these eyes 
before I descend into the night of 
the grave, and thy tears will bedew 
my last resting-place. ‘Then wilt 
thou be courageous, and in thy 
turn learn how to vanquish and defy 
evil fortune.” 

Thus spoke the unhappy queen. 
She arose and again fell on her 
knees. But the hour strikes— 
that hour she had desired, hoped, 
waited for, as a moment of happi- 
ness, of hope and consolation. It 
now strikes, clashing, resounding 
through the silent chambers of her 
stricken heart, only to awaken a 
new and fearful sorrow. Still, she 
hesitates not; she again embraces 
the child, then tears herself away— 
flies. She hastens eagerly on— 
Catherine has disappeared. . . . 


On being informed of the ciergy’s 
refusal the king fell into a furious 








rage. For three days the bishops 
were shut up in Westminster. The 
royal commissioners went to and 
fro continually from the king’s 
palace to the assembly; but the 
deliberations were conducted with 
sv much secrecy that nothing was 
known of them outside. 

Meanwhile, night came on, and 
the most profound silence reigned 
throughout the long cloisters of 
the abbey. The pale rays of the 
moon alone illuminated the splen- 
did arches. The sanctuary was 
deserted, and the red flicker of 
a lamp suspended in the immense 
vault showed no larger than a lu- 
minous point set in space. A wo- 
man covered with a long veil stood 
within the sacred place, leaning 
against the iron railing, apparently 
absorbed in prayer. But no, she 
was not praying; the human soul 
must be calm and resigned before 
it can truly lift itself up towards 
God. Burning tears streamed from 
her eyes in torrents upon the stone 
pavement beneath her feet; she 
started at the slightest creaking 
of the wooden stalls surrounding 
the choir, and her attentive ear 
caught even the least breath of air. 
Anon footsteps were heard. 

“ St. Catherine, pray for us,” said 
a dear and well-known voice. 

“Amen,” responded the queen; 
and she advanced towards two men 
who were approaching. 

“ More!” she exclaimed, “ More! 
you have abandoned me, then?” 

“Never, madam !” 

“Well, then,” she cried, seizing 
his hand, “abandon me now! Cease, 
cease to sacrifice yourself for me! 
Know that you have no longer 
a queen; the banished Catherine 
leaves to-morrow the palace of 
her cruel husband. No place of 
refuge is offered her; she is left 
to choose some obscure corner of 
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the earth where she will be at 
liberty to die. But he is mistaken! 
I will never leave the soil of Eng- 
land—no, never!” she cried. “I 
will never look again upon my 
own happy land. ‘Woman,’ they 
would say to me, ‘you have de- 
serted your children; you have 
not known how to die in the land 
over which you ought to reign; 
has the Spanish blood, then, 
ceased to flow in your veins?’ 
No, never!” 

On hearing her speak thus More 
stood transfixed with astonishment 
and sorrow. 

“They have dared!” he said at 
last, “they have dared, Roches- 
ter!” 

“Yes,” replied the queen, “ they 
have dared! But, Rochester, speak ; 
the time is short; every moment is 
precious. What has passed in the 
assembly ?” 

“Where shall I find words to tell 
you, madam?” replied the good 
and venerable old man. “ Parlia- 
ment has been won over; your 
friends, powerless, have been made 
to tremble for their own lives; 
threats of death pass from mouth 
to mouth. I myself have scarcely 
been able to escape their criminal 
attempts on my life; a dish on my 
table was poisoned, and several of 
my people have died from eating of 
it. Consternation reigns secretly 
in every heart. ‘The clergy are 
threatened on all sides; the people 
are exasperated by a thousand ca- 
lumnies, the sources of which re- 
main scrupulously concealed. The 
soil of old England seems about to 
be shaken to its foundations. Vice 
stalks forth with head erect, while 
the virtuous man flies in terror. 
There is time yet, madam. Save 
yourself! Save us all! Renounce 
an alliance so fatal for you; aban- 
don this prince who no longer puts 
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any restraint upon his passions— 
he is not worthy of you; and let 
the house of the Lord become your 
retreat and be your refuge!” 

“What sayest thou?” replied 
Catherine. “Was it for cowardly 
advice like this } called you to me, 
Rochester? And my daughter— 
what kingdom and what’ father 
would you give hei?” 

“God, madam, and the justice 
of her cause!” cried the afflicted 
old bishop. 

“Then you have yielded?” said 
the queen. 

“Yes,” replied Rochester, “we 
have recoiled before our worst 
fears; we have made a pact with 
falsehood, since we can no longer 
believe in the veracity of the king. 
He has summoned before him in 
turn each one of the most influen- 
tial members of the conference. He 
has sworn to them, in the presence 
of God himself, that he desired in 
naught to usurp the authority of the 
spiritual head of the church; that 
naught could ever change him from 
being the faithful and obedient child 
of the church he is; that he hated 
heresy, and that his sole desire was 
to prevent it spreading in his king- 
dom—in a word, that he wished to 
live and die in the Catholic faith, in 
the faith of his fathers, and that he 
only asked of them a title that 
would give him honor and prove 
the confidence they had in their 
prince and the love they bore to- 
ward their lawful sovereign. Now, 
madam, what shall I say to you? 
He has been so far successful in 
convincing them that they have 
carried the majority of votes. We 
have granted him everything—with 
this restriction, however: that we 
acceded to his demand only so far as 
the law of God would permit. But, 
alas! discouragement and dissen- 
sions have entered among us, and 
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the choice of men by whom the king 
surrounds himself is sufficient evi- 
dence of the road he is resolved to 
follow. Thomas Audley replaces 
More, and Cranmer, that base in- 
triguer, is installed in the place of 
the learned and immortal Warham.” 

“ Great heaven!” said the queen, 
“that vile tool of Anne Boleyn 
primate of England? ‘Then all is 
lost to faith, hope, the future, suc- 
cor—all!” 

Meanwhile, a strange disturbance 
was heard, and all at once a door 
leading to the interior of the ab- 
bey was opened. A number of the 
king’s guard appeared, armed and 
bearing torches. The queen, terri- 
fied, hurriedly retired with More and 
Rochester within the shadow of a 
chapel where for centuries had re- 
posed the ashes of the old Saxon 
kings. The tombs, on which they 
were represented in sculpture the 
size of life, lying at full length, their 
hands crossed on their breasts, the 
head and feet resting on pillows of 
stone, cast deep shadows all around 
them. These shadows, fortunately, 
concealed the queen, Rochester. 
and More entirely from observation. 
while they could see distinctly all 
that took place in the choir. 

The monks, marching in two 
lines, defiled two by two and took 
their places in the stalls, while the 
guards stationed themselves at the 
different openings. ‘The gleam of 
the torches lighted up everything 
Soon was seen to enter the Abbot 
of Westminster, who preceded three 
men richly dressed and enveloped in 
cloaks. ‘They all three seated them- 
selves in large velvet arm-chairs ; but 
one of them sat in the loftiest and 
most richly adorned of all. In a 
word, it was plain that a tribunal was 
constituted, but that it waited the 
presence of the accused in order to 
give judgment. He tarried not long, 












The door again opened, and they 
beheld a young woman enter whose 
countenance was very pale. She 
walked between two guards, and 
her dress was that of a religious. 

“What!” said Sir Thomas in a 
stifled tone. “ Why, that is the Holy 
Maid of Kent! I believe she has 
her hands bound. No, it is her 
veil. Whatastrange matter! Poor 
young girl! ‘The rumor of her pre- 
dictions must have reached the 
king’s ears. I have so constantly 
warned her not to meddle in affairs 
of state!’” murmured More. 

“Can it be she ?” cried the queen 
and Rochester in the same breath. 
“ More, are you sure of it?” 

“Quite sure,” he answered. “I 
remember perfectly her pale and 
suffering countenance.” 

In the meantime they made the 
young girl seat herself on a stool in 
the midst of the assembly, and the 
Abbot of Westminster began to in- 
terrogate her. 

“What is your name?” he asked 
in a very loud tone of voice. 

She neither moved nor replied. 

“T conjure you, my sister, to an- 
swer me,” he added more solemnly 
still. “ What is your name?” 

“Elizabeth Barton,” she answer- 
ed, fixing on him a lingering look 
of surprise and astonishment: 

“Where were you born ?” 

“In Aldington, in the county of 
Kent,” answered she very distinct- 
ly. 

“What is your age?” 

“ Twenty-three years.” 

“Why did you become a reli- 
gious ?” continued the abbot. 

“I am not a religious; I have 
assumed this habit in order to do 
penance and take care of the poor.” 

“Who has persuaded you to do 
this ?” 

“ Myself.” 

“ But do you not pretend to have 
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revelations from heaven, and have 
you not told the assembled peo- 
ple of extraordinary things which 
are hidden in the future ?” 

“Yes, my lord,” she replied; 
and her eyes began to gleam with 
a singular light. 

“Well! repeat what you have said,” 
interrupted he who was seated in the 
loftiest chair, rising abruptly to his 
feet. “Repeat what you have said,” 
he continued. And the long, flame- 
colored plume that shaded his large 
hat seemed to tremble with impa- 
tience, like the head which it cov- 
ered. 

At the sound of that voice, so im- 
perious and bearing the expression 
of a soul so deeply agitated, the 
Holy Maid of Kent seemed strick- 
en with horror. She arose and 
stood in the midst of the assembly, 
and, turning toward the speaker, ex- 
tended her hand. 

“OQ King Henry!” she cried, 
“think not to conceal yourself from 
my eyes. I know you; I know 
with what power you are invested ; 
and now you would have me tell 
you what I have said and teach 


you what I have learned. Well, 
then, .. » yes, . . . king, 
but mortal like myself, . . . trem- 


ble, recoil with horror and dismay, 
at sight of the black hypocrisy with 
which you have enveloped your 
heart. Look well; fix your eyes 
on the infamous vices that have 
eaten out the last sentiment of vir- 
tue God had implanted there. . . 

Your crimes have multiplied like 
the sands which roll with the waves 
in the depths of the sea; you will 
inundate the steps of your throne 
with the blood of the noblest and 
purest. Heresy, introduced by you 
into this land, will multiply under 
a thousand different forms; every- 
where with truth will be banished 
true charity. The years of your 
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reign will witness the birth of more 
calamities than the rain of heaven 
will cause flowers to grow. The 
woman you. desire will dishonor 
your bed and perish on the scaffold 
which your own hands will have 
erected; and your daughter, the 
child you this day reject, shall 
reign. .Yes! she shall reign,” she 
cried, “in spite of all your efforts. 
Then your bones, eaten by worms, 
shall be buried under the stones of 
the sepulchre; but: your execrable 
memory shall live among men, and 
your name—this name of Henry 
VIIL., stamped with the ineffaceable 
scal.of blood—will carry down to 
most remote the horrible 
memory of a monster! ... I have 
spoken !” * 

Who could describe the effect 
produced by these last words on 
the spectators? Whiter than the 
linen robe which enveloped his 
form, the Abbot of Westminstet 
was seized with terror. It was he 
who had persuaded the king to 
summon this woman, in order, he 
said, to undeceive the people, who 
believed in her, and pacify in this 
way the credulous and superstitious 
masses, 

A prolonged silence reigned 
throughout that vast temple; who 
should dare to speak ? 

Cromwell alone turned towards 
the king. He encountered his fixed 
and furious gaze, which plainly 
said: “Woe to those who have de- 
ceived me!” 

He was not at all disconcerted 
by it. “ Be calm, sire,” he said in 
a low voice, “be calm; nothing is 
lost yet.” 

Henry made no reply, but Crom- 
well needed no answer. 

“My dear sister,” he said in a 
gentle and honeyed tone, “ who has 
instructed you to say these things ?”’ 

* See Sanders on the Holy Maid of Kent. 
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And he saw Henry VIII. convul- 
sively clench his fists. 

“No one,” answered she in a 
sweet, sonorous voice. 

“No one! That is hard to be- 
lieve,” he replied in a tone almost 
of derision...‘ You have, at 
least, repeated all this to several 
others. That the king, your 
lord, may believe you to be sincere, 
you should hide nothing from him. 
Have you not written to Cardinal 
Wolsey ?” 

“Without doubt,’ she replied, 
“I have informed him of what I 
ought to have let him know, . 
because that was my duty. Sir 
Thomas More, the lord chancellor, 
can. bear witness that I tell you the 
truth,” 

“Ah! 


Sir Thomas too,” replied 
’ 


with emphasis the odious Crom- 
well; and he dwelt especially on 
“Si 
It is very well, my 


the name of this just man. 
Thomas More! 
dear sister. 

thee.’ 

The anxiety that seized on the 
invisible spectators of the chapel 
may be ithagined. ‘The queen was 
entirely absorbed with the thought 
of her daughter; but on hearing 
the terrible indiscretion of this fool- 
ish or inspired woman she with dif- 
ficulty stifled a cry of terror. 

“ More has written to you, then?” 
continued Cromwell, whose inge- 
nuity was never at fault. 

“Yes, to recommend himself to 
my prayers, but not on this sub- 
ject.” 

“But you have spoken with him 
many times,” replied Cromwell in a 
confident tone, although he really 
knew nothing about it. 

“Once only,” she answered, “in 
the house of the Carthusians at 
Richmond, where I saw him with 
Masters Beering, Risby, and my 
Lord Rochester. . . Butthey 
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advised me not to speak of these 
things, and to keep my revelations 
secret.” 

* They were only the more crim- 
inal,” repzlicd Cromwell; “ because 
it was their duty to have unfolded 
the wicked designs of which you 
are guilty toward his royal ma- 
jesty.” 

At the word “ guilty ” she raised 
her head and fixed her black and 
piercing eyes upon Cromwell. 

“Guilty!” she exclaimed. “It is 
a crime, then, to speak the truth ?” 

She said no more, but took her 
seat without awaiting permission. 

In the meantime the king, thanks 
to Cromwell, had time to recover 
from the astonishment that -had 


seized him, and to hide from the 
monks the humiliation which he 
could hardly wait to avenge; for, 
not disdaining himself to subdue 
this feeble enemy whom they had 
represented as unable to speak in 


his presence, he had believed, on 
the faith of his confidants, it was 
worth while to summon the Holy 
Maid of Kent before him, in order 
to show that she was worthy of no 
confidence. Now the most furious 
thoughts were at strife within him. 
How had she recognized him? 
Had the queen's friends instructed 
her? But she would not 
name them. What a story this 
would make throughout the king- 
dom! And his hardened heart 
could not cease being troubled. 
Cromwell, despite the joy he felt 
at having made her name More and 
the Bishop of Rochester, was at a 
loss how to close with dignity this dis- 
agreeable scene. ‘The monks open- 
ed their office-books and pretended 
to be reading; the woman remain- 
ed seated on her stool and said 
nothing more; the guards waited 
some signal, which no one gave. 
The king decided the question, 
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which was becoming every moment 
more and more embarrassing. 

“Tt is well,” he said; “we have 
had enough of it; I am satisfied.” 

He arose abruptly. All followed 
him; the guards threw open the 
doors, extinguished the lights, led 
away the Holy Maid of Kent, and 
the monks slowly retired into the 
abbey. 


The hours of night rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other; already a whit- 
ish circle began to rise and extend 
over the horizon. Nevertheless, 
all were wrapped in sleep in the 
plain and beneath the shadow of 
the wceods. The industrious hus- 
bandman still rested his weary 
limbs on his rude couch; the dog 
which guarded his thatched cottage 
had ceased to howl; and even the 
invalid found, at the approach of 
day, 2 moment of repose. But 
idleness, always so prolonged in the 
palaces of kings, seemed to have 
been banished from the palace of 
Whitehall. Lights were seen glanc- 
ing to and fro athwart the large 
windows; hurried footsteps were 
heard running up and down the 
marble stairways; whilst a coach 
with several horses attached, slow- 
ly drove around a distant court- 
yard. 

Anne Boleyn herself was already 
occupied with the arrangement of 
her attire. She was seated upon soft 
cushions of velvet before a toilet ta- 
ble of ebony and gold. A young girl 
named Anne Savage, whom she pre- 
ferred above all her maids because 
of her uninterrupted cheerfulness, 
her merry chat, and her expertness 
in the arts of the toilet, perfumed 
the long and beautiful hair which 
she was arranging with extreme 
care on the brow of her mistress, 
while the latter was searching in 
a casket she held in her lap for the 
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jewels she wished to adorn her 
ears and add to her coiffure. 

“There is nothing at all in this 
box!” cried Boleyn, tossing over 
pell-mell the most magnificent jew- 
elry. . . . “ These emeralds are so 
trying to the face! ‘hese pearls 
injure the complexion! Anne, go 
bring me something else. All 
these are frightful I tell you! ... 
But what is that? 1 hear a noise, 

os Core. Listen. . 
No, it is in the king’s 
apartments. 63 We 

“T hear nothing,” replied Anne 
Savage after a moment’s silence, 
during which she had not breathed. 

“Ah! yes, I hearit,” replied Anne 
Boleyn; “I suspect the cause of it, 
too. But I do not want to 
think about this. . . . However, 
itisabadomen. . . .” 

And as Lady Boleyn was very 
superstitious, and her conscience 
far from easy, she let the casket 
fall at her feet, and, bowing her 
head on her bosom, seemed to be 
absorbed in deep reflection. 

Anne Savage tried to complete 
the coiffure as she sat in that posi- 
tion, but she failed in her task. 

“Tf my lady cannot hold up her 
head,” at last cried the maid im- 
patiently, “it will be impossible for 
me to arrange her head-dress pro- 
perly.” 

This admonition recalled Anne 
Boleyn to herself; she immediately 
raised her head and began care- 
fully to scrutinize herself in the 
mirror placed before her. Well 
pleased with her appearance, she 
arranged two or three hair-pins 
ornamented with pearls strung like 
the beads of a rosary, and drew 
down a little the net-work of gold 
that fell below her cap and confin- 
ed her tresses. 

With this improvement she arose, 
in order to choose from among the 
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dresses sne aad caused to be 
brought and laid out on all the 
furniture in the room. 

“This blue, ... or rather this 
lilac,” she murmured; “no, these 
embroideries are heavy and ugly. 
I will try this white. . . . I would 
have liked a rose-color; here is 
one. Really, there is nothing here 
that pleases me... . It is true,” 
she continued spitefully, “any of 
these ought to he good engugh for 
one who is going to be married in a 
garret!” 

“In a garret!” interrupted the 
maid. “What! is it notin the cha- 
pel my lady is to be given away ?” 

“ No,” replied Lady Boleyn, red 
dening. “ ‘The king has changed 
everything since yesterday evening. 
He has had an altar put up in one 
of the upper rooms of the paiace. 
You alone are to carry my train, 
and Norris and Heneage will serve 
as witnesses. These are the honors 
which he deigns to accord the 
Queen of England my 
dear Anne, I am very miserable,” 
added Lady Anne, almost ready to 
burst into tears. * 

“In a garret!” repeated Savage, 
and she stood as if stupefied. “In 
a garret! O my lady! how can 
you suffer this? ... Well, now 
do you not think I was right in tell- 
ing you that you would do wrong 
to marry the king, and abandon so 
cruelly Lord Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, and lord of I know not 
how many boroughs? He would 
not have believed himself obliged 
to marry you in the garret of North- 
umberland Castle! He loved you 
so much; he was so proud of you! 
Many a time has he said to me: 
‘Anne, you are a good girl; you 
have the same name as your mis- 
tress. You shall never leave my 
wife; I will give you a marriage 
portion and an honest man for a 
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husband.’ Besides, madam,” con- 
tinued Anne Savage in a grave, sen- 
tentious manner, “I can never for- 
get that my grandfather, who was 
very learned and respected by all 
the parish, used to say to me as I 
would sit by his side to sew: ‘Re- 
member well, my little Anne, never 
to marry a man who is above you 
in wealth or rank; otherwise you 
will not be happy, because love 
flies away very quickly, and re- 
proaches follow.’” 

“Ah! my dear Anne, do not recall 
anew my regrets,” cried Lady Bo- 
leyn, with tears in her eyes. “I 
have never ceased to love Percy; 

. . and when I compare the vio- 
lence and haughty manner of. the 
king with the gentleness and vir- 
tues of Percy, I am miserable for 
having listened to my ambition. 
Oh! how severely I am punished. 
Henry considers me overwhelmed 
with honor by his loving me! Sub- 


missive to all his caprices, 1 am 
for ever fearful of losing his favor ; 
while Percy, happy in the sole hope 
of marrying me, always thanked me 
for every smile or word that I ad- 


dressed him. Anne, do you be- 
lieve that he has entirely forgotten 
me ?” she asked suddenly. 

“Truly, my lady, I wot not; I only 
know by my cousin Savage that he 
no longer receives any one in his 
fair castle at York. . . . But be it 
as it may, how, my lady, could it 
profit you to-day ?” 

“ Nay, as thou sayest, naught, my 
poor Anne,” replied Lady Boleyn; 
but as she spoke she could not re- 
strain her tears. 

She recalled to mind all that she 
had done to induce the king to 
marry her; that, since she had 
been able to attain an end so diffi- 
cult, she certainly ought to feel sat- 
isfied; and yet, in spite of these 
considerations, she found herself 
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overwhelmed with regrets for the 
past and fears for the future. She 
reflected that Henry had conduct- 
ed himself so cruelly toward the 
queen, if ever she ceased to please 
him she would have everything to 
fear; and the happiness of that 
brilliant picture of thrones and 
honors which she had always dwelt 
on with such ardent longings seem- 
ed to vanish at the very moment 
when she saw it about to be realiz- 
ed. But Anne Savage could not 
conceive what should afflict her or 
this point. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “ should 
you torture yourself in this way ? 
It is too late to think of bringing 
him back, since he is already mar. 
ried. Besides, it is very strange ; 
for you have told me“a hundred 
times that you loved nobody but 
the king.” 

“You are right,” replied Lady 
Boleyn; “that is true. I did love 
him, and I love him still; but I feel 
that it is impossible to love very 
long a person whom one cannot 
respect.” 

“Better to have thought of that 
sooner,” murmured the maid; but 
she took care not to say so aloud. 

Absorbed as she was in her sor- 
row, Lady Boleyn did not forget 
the care of her toilet, and, to assist 
in drying her tears, she turned the 
Venetian mirror in every direction 
in order to survey herself; but she 
was by no means satisfied with the 
ensemble nor the details it presented 
to her. 

“See!” she cried, “how badly 
these sleeves fit; and these heavy 
plaits around my waist. In sooth, 
never was I so badly dressed. 
This white satin robe with silver 
flowers is frightful. . . . Besides, I 
wanted a rose-colored dress, ... 
but of acolor that isnothere. They 
leave me with naught indeed. This 
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may not be borne. Go, bid all my 
women enter; I would know what 
they think of me.” 

Anne Savage ran to open the 
door. Scarcely had she opened 
its. 

But let us leave the frivolous and 
coquettish Boleyn to adorn with so 
much care that form which the 
dust of the tomb has long since 
claimed, and follow rather this man, 
all flushed, out of breath, and hur- 
ried, who eagerly mounts the stairs 
in search of the king. ‘The guards 
are standing near the doors; the 
mats on which they passed the 
night are still lying on the floor in 
the lower hall of the palace; they 
rub their half-opened eyes, still be- 
wildered with sleep. ‘They offer 
the usual salutations to Norris, who 
advances, and whom they recog- 
nize; but he passes through their 
midst without seeming to perceive 
them, and enters abruptly the 
apartment of the king. 

Henry VIIL., leaning against one 
of the windows, his face pressed 
close to the glass, was gazing ea- 
gerly out to behold all he had been 
able to see of Catherine’s departure ; 
but, hearing the door open, he turned 
quickly around, withdrew from the 
window, and, going to the far end 
of the apartment, took his seat. 

“Well, good Norris,” he said, 
looking attentively at him, “ what 
a sad air you wear! It was, then, 
very difficult to get Catherine off? 
I had foreseen it all, however.” 

“ Your majesty had foreseen it all, 
and yet methinks you have chosen 
not to be by the while.” 

“ What, then, has happed ?” 

“Naught, of great moment—no, 
in sooth, naught but what should 
have been. But I vow my heart 
was bruised sore when the queen’s 
grief brake forth. Nothing loath 
was she to go; but when she saw 
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the Princess Mary was not let go 
with her, and the door of the coach 
closed, she fain would have cast 
herself without. Then she uttered 
cries the most heartrending, and, 
stretching out her arms towards us, 
besought us to let her return and 
once more embrace her daughter. 
The princess, seeing the despair of 
her mother, with sobs and cries 
begged to follow her. At length, 
there heing no way to prevent the 
queen from descending, she clasped 
her a thousand times in her arms. 
She then wrote something on 
scrap of paper I have here, and 
bade me deliver it to your majesty, 
which I promised to do. She en- 
treated all present to beg you to 
have compassion on her and send 
the Princess Mary to her; that she 
asked but this one favor, and then 
she would consent to do all that 
you wished. It was necessary to 
carry her to the coach; for she fell 
fainting while embracing her daugh- 
ter for the last time.” 

“Always these fainting fits of 
hers,” replied the king angrily; 
“yet will she say it is I who have 
slain her. Come, let us see the 
paper !” 

Norris presented it. 

The king opened it and read the 
following words which the queen 
had written in a trembling hand : 

“StrE: What have I done to 
you that you treat me thus? You 
banish me from your palace and 
condemn me to exile. Alas! to 
this I had submitted; but why have 
you the cruelty to separate me from 
the only good of mine that is lef 
in all the world? You know well 
that never have I gainsaid wish of 
yours; but is it in my power not to 
be your lawful wife? I conjure 
you, then, to have compassion on 
me! Give me back my daughter; 
give her to me, and I will weep no 
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more the lot you have cast for me. 
Become a stranger in the land over 
which you reign, at least permit to 
die in peace an unfortunate woman 
whom you have deprived of her 
rank, her country, ang her friends. 
Leave me my daughter to console 
the last days of a life that is almost 
ended. What can you hope or fear 
from her? Since you cast her out 
from your arms, leave me the hap- 
piness to take her to mine. I am 
her mother; I have brought her into 
the world in sorrow; I have nourish- 
ed her from my own bosom—she is 
mine ; and, since it is your will to 
deprive her of a father, do not, at 
least, tear her from the arms of her 
unhappy mother.” 

This letter, still all wet with tears, 
produced a painful impression on 
the mind of Henry. 

“This fellow will assuredly find 
me of the cruelest,” he said to him- 
self. “It is well, it is well,” he add- 
ed in a loud voice. “It is a re- 
quest that she makes to me; we will 
see to it later on. Everything is 
ready, Norris?” he added immedi- 
ately. 

“ Yes, sire ; your orders have been 
executed with the greatest exact- 
ness. Heneage and Lady Berkley are 
below; they await your majesty.” 

“Is Dr. Roland also there?” 
demanded the king. 
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“Ves, sire; he has been there 
more than an hour.” 

“Well, go and seek Lady 
leyn.” 

Norris ‘immediately descended. 
He found all the doors of Lady 
Boleyn’s apartments open, and in 
the distance heard exclamations 
mingling, and unceasingly repeated. 

“Oh! how lovely is my lady. 
Never did she look more fair!” 
they cried. “ How handsomely my 
lady’s hair is dressed, and what 
beautiful hair it is! What a sweet 


> 
iO- 


complexion, what a charming fig- 
There is not a woman in all 
is my lady’s 


ure ! 
the kingdom who 
equal!” 

Hearing this concert of praise, 
Anne Boleyn began to take cour- 
age. 

“No, no,” she said with an air 
of disdain; “ I am very badly dress- 
ed to-day.” 

As she said these words Norris 
entered and announced to Lady 
3oleyn that the king 
her. 

She followed him at once, ac- 
companied by Anne Savage; the 
other women stood in astonishment, 
and were very curious to know why 
this favor was shown to their com- 
panion, while the jealousy with 
which they already regarded her 
was still further increased. 


awaited 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND.* 


THis volume reads pleasantly. 
There is attached to it a peculiar 
interest, and something of the 
charm of a romance, for those who 
have had some knowledge of the 
transcendental movement in New 
England and acquaintance with its 
leaders. ‘The author has evidently 
written his account with feelings of 
sympathy and friendship, which he 
acknowledges, and these have led 
him to bring out all the good 
points of the movement, while its 
shortcomings, exaggerations, and 
absurdities are scarcely, if at all, 
hinted at. The style is clear and 
smooth, the narrative never falters ; 
the writer has contrived to throw a 
certain halo around the leaders of 
transcendentalism, and succeeded in 
presenting in his book a series of 
ideal portraits calculated to impose 
somewhat upon strangers. The im- 
pression which the work leaves on 
the mind of the reader is as if he had 
been listening to the conversation of 
a.member of a mutual admiration so- 
ciety. Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham is not a “central thinker,” his 
knowledge of the subject of which 
he treats ts very limited, and his 
religious insight is null. Transcen- 
dentalism requires a differently- 
equipped man to be its historian. 
There is, somehow, a narrowness of 
structure and a peculiar twist in the 
faculties of the New England mind— 
perhaps a constitutional inheritance 
—which renders it inapt to conceive 
first principles and grasp universal 
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truths; and although transcenden- 
talism was an effort to rise above this 
condition, it nevertheless carried 
with it in its flight all these defects. 

Our author has not written a his- 
tory, but an interesting sketch 
which will be useful, no doubt, to 
some future historian. To write a 
history, especially of a philosophical 
and religious movement such as 
transcendentalism pretended to be, 
and really was, requires more than 
an acquaintance with persons and 
facts. One must comprehend its 
real origin, and have mastered and 
become familiar with his subject. 
This is a task which Mr. Frothing- 
ham has not accomplished. 

Every heresy segregates its ad- 
herents from the straight line of the 
true progress of the human race, 
all deviations from which are, in the 
nature of things, either transitory 
or fatal. They live, for the greater 
part, outside of the cumulated wis- 
dom and the broad stream of the 
continuous life of humanity. When 
the heresy has almost exhausted 
its derived life—for no heresy has 
a source of life in itself—and the 
symptoms of its approaching death 
begin to appear, the intelligent 
and sincere who are born in it at 
this stage of its career are the first to 
seek to regain the unbroken unity of 
truth. This is reached by two dis- 
tinct and equally legitimate ways. 
The first class gains the knowledge 
of the whole body of the originally 
revealed truth, from which its here- 
sy cut it off, by tracing the truths re- 
tained by the sect to their logical 
connection with other no less im- 














portant -truths equally contained in 
the same divine revelation. The 
second class falls back upon the es- 
sential truths of natural reason; and 
as all supernatural truth finds its 
support in natural truth, it follows 
that the denial of any of the former 
involves a denial of the latter. Here- 
sy always involves a mutilation of 
man’s natural reason. Once the 
integral natural basis recovered, 
the repudiation of heresy as con- 
trary to reason follows logically. 
But -the experience of the human 
race, that of the transcendentalists 
included, shows plainly that nature 
does not suffice nature; and this 
class, at this moment, starts out to 
find a religion consonant with the 
dictates of reason, satisfactory to 
all their spiritual necessities, and 
adequate to their whole nature. 
They ask, and rightly, for a religion 
which shall find its fast foundations 
in the human breast. This appeal 
can only be answered, and is only 
met, by the revelation given to the 
world in the beginning by the Au- 
thor of man, completed in the In- 
carnation, and existing in its entire- 
ty and in unbroken historical con- 
tinuity in the Catholic Church 
alone. 

This dialectical law has governed 
the course of all. heresies, from 
which they could not by any possi- 
bility escape; the same law has 
governed the history of Protestant- 
ism on its native soil, in Germany, 
as well as in old England, in New 
England, and wherever it has ob- 
tained a foothold. 

Our business at present is with 
those of the second class, under 
which head come our New England 
transcendentalists; and what is not 
a little amusing is the simplicity 
with which they proclaim to the 
world, in this nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, the truths of 
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natural reason, as though these 
were new and original discoveries ! 
They appear to fancy that the petty 
sect to which they formerly adhered, 
and their dreary experience of its 
rule, have been the sad lot of the 
whole human race! It is as if a 
body of men had been led astray 
into a cavern where the direct rays 
gf the sun never penetrated, and, 
after the lapse of some genera- 
tions, their descendants approach its 
mouth, breathe the fresh air, behold 
the orb of light, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the whole earth covered 
with trees, flowers, and verdure. 
For the first time this glorious 
world, in all its wonderful beauty, 
bursts upon their view, and, in the 
candor of their souls, they flatter 
themselves that they alone are pri- 
vileged with this vision, and know- 
ledge, and enjoyment! Their Jan- 
guage—but, be it understood, in their 
sober moods—affects those whose 
mental sight has not been obscur- 
ed by heresy; somewhat like the 
speech of children when first the 
light of reason dawns in their souls. 
For the transcendental movement 
in New England was nothing else, 
in its first instance, than the earnest 
and righteous protest of our native 
reason in convalescence against a 
false Christianity for its denial or 
neglect of rational truths. 

Mr. Frothingham tells us that 
“he was once a pure transcenden- 
talist,’” and that perhaps “his ardor 
may have cooled.” We _ protest, 
and as a disinterested party assure 
him that he writes with all the glow 
of youth, and in his volume he has 
furnished a pretty cabinet-picture, in 
couleur du rose, of transcendentalism 
in New England, without betraying 
even so much as the least sign of a 
suspicion of its true place in the 
history either of philosophy or re- 
ligion. Inseeking for the “ distinct 
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origin’ and the place in history 
of the transcendental movement in 
New England, he goes back to Im- 
manuel Kant, born at Kénigsberg, 
in Prussia, April 22, 1724, and finds 
it, as he supposes, in Kant’s famous 
Critique of Pure Reason, published 
in 1771.- After mentioning some of 
the disciples of Kant, we are taken 
to the philosophers of France— 
Cousin, Constant, Jouffroy; then 
we are next transported across the 
Channel to old England, and enter- 
tained with Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Wordsworth ; finally we are landed 
in New England and are told: 


“With some truth it may be said that 
there never was such a thing as tran- 
scendentalism out of New England. In 
Germany and France there was a tran- 
scendental philosophy, held by cultivated 
men, taught in schools, and professed by 
many thoughtful and earnest people ; but 
it never affected society in its organized 
institutions or practical interests. In 
old England this philosophy influenced 
poetry and art, but left the daily exist- 
ence of men and women untouched. But 
in New England the ideas entertained 
by foreign thinkers took root in the na- 
tive soil and blossomed out in every 
form of social life. The philosophy as- 
sumed its full proportions, produced 
fruit according to its kind, created a new 
social order for itself, or rather showed 
what sort of social order it would create 
under favoring conditions. Its new 
heavens and new earth were made visi- 
ble, if but for a moment, and in a win- 
try season ” (p, 103). 


The contact with the productions 
of the foreign philosophers as well as 
religious and literary writers whom 
Mr. Frothingham mentions un- 
doubtedly stimulated and strengthen- 
ed the transcendental movement in 
New England; but it did not origi- 
nate it. The movement was the 
spontaneous growth of the New 
England mind, in accordance with 
the law which we have stated, aid- 
ed by the peculiar influence of our 
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political institutions, as will be 
shown further on. Its real authors 
were Channing, Alcott, and Emer- 
son, who were neither affected at 
their start nor afterward—or if at all, 
but slightly—by foreign or extra- 
neous influences. 

Moreover, the Kantian philosophy 
afforded no logical foothold for the 
defence of the movement in New 
England. Were our New England- 
er, who still clings to his early faith 
in transcendental ideas, to present 
himself to the philosophical offspring 
of Kant, he would no more pass 
muster than his old orthodox Pro- 
testant antagonist of the exclusive 
traditional school. ‘The logical de- 
scendants of Kant are, in the region 
of philosophy, to use an Ameri- 
canism, played out, and those who 
still keep up an existence will be 
found in the ranks of positivism, 
materialism, and blank atheism. 

The idea of God, the immortality 
of the soul, the liberty of the will, 
the creation of the world—these 
and all such ideas the descendants 
of Kant have politely conducted to 
the frontiers of philosophy, and dis- 
missed each and every one, but not 
before courteously thanking them 
for their provisional services. Our 
New Englander would appear to 
their eyes as a babe still in swad- 
dling-clothes, or as a child learn- 
ing to read by amusing itself with 
the pictures of old Mother Goose 
stories. Whatever hankering Mr. 
Frothingham and some few others 
may have after their first love of 
transcendental ideas—and those in 
New England with whom they ar: 
most in sympathy, one and all are 
moving in the same direction—they 
are only in the initial stage of the 
process of evolution of the Kantian 
germ-cell, the product of Protes- 
tant protoplasm, and will end even- 
tually in the same logical issues as 
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théir less sentimental German, 
French, and English confréres. 

To give us a right history of 
transcendentalism, Mr. Frothing- 
ham must enlarge the horizon of 
his mental vision, and include with- 
in its scope a stretch of time which 
elapsed before his ancestors were 
led off by heresy into the cavern of 
obscurity. He will find a historical 
no less than a “ dialectical basis” 
for its ideas or primary truths, and 
other truths of natural reason of 
which he has not yet made the dis- 
covery, in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, in Augustine, in 
Vincent of Lerens, in Anselm, and 
above all in Thomas of Aquinas, 
whose pages contain all the truths, 
but purified from the admixture 
of error, of the pagan philosophers, 
as also of those who had preceded 
him in Christian philosophy—men 
whose natural gifts, as well as devo- 
tion to truth, were comparable, to 
say the least, with Immanuel Kant 
and his French, or English, or 
American disciples. Those pro- 
found thinkers maintained and de- 
monstrated the truth of the great 
ideas which Kant, according to his 
own showing, neither dared affirm 
nor deny, and which the transcen- 
dentalists held for the most part by 
openly contemning logic and by 
submissively accepting the humil- 


lating charge of being “sentimen- - 


talists.” What those great men 
taught from the beginning has been 
always taught, even to our day, by 
all sound Catholic teachers in phi- 
losophy. So jealous has the su- 
preme authority of the church been 
in this matter of upholding the val- 
ue of the natural powers of human 
reason against those who wopld 
exalt tradition at its expense it 
has required, if they would teach 
philosophy in the name of the 
church, as a test of their orthodoxy, 
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a subscription to the, following pro- 
position: “Reason can with certi- 
tude demonstrate the existence of 
God, the spirituality of the soul, and 
the liberty of man.” Had the author 
of the volume which we are briefly 
reviewing read the Summa of St. 
Thomas, or only the chapters which 
treat of these subjects, and under- 
stood them—which is not, we hope, 
asking too much from an advanced 
thinker of our enlightened age, in- 
asmuch as St. Thomas wrote this 
work in the “dark ages” for mere 
tyros—he would have gained a 
stand-point from which he might 
have done what he tells us in his 
preface was “the one purpose of 
his book—to define the fundamen- 
tal ideas of philosophy, to trace 
them to their historical and specu- 
lative sources, and to show whither 
they tended” (p. viii.) Such a 
work would have been more credi- 
table to his learning, more worthy 
of his intellectual effort, more satis- 
factory to intelligent readers, and 
one of permanent value. We com- 
mend to Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham the perusal and study of St. 
Thomas’ Summa—above all, his work 
Contra Gentiles, which is a defence 
of Christianity on the basis of hu- 
man reason against the attacks of 
those who do not admit of its di- 
vine revelation; or if these be 
not within his reach, to take up any 
one of the modern works on philo- 
sophy taught in Catholic colleges 
or seminaries to our young men. 
After all, perhaps, the task might 
prove an ungracious one; for it 
would not be flattering to the genius 
of originality, on which our transcen- 
dentalists pride themselves, to dis- 
cover that these utterances con- 
cerning the vaJue of human reason, 
the dignity of the soul, and the 
worth of man—barring occasional 
extravagant expressions attributable 
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to the heat of youth—were but 
echoes of the voice of the Catholic 
Church of all ages, of the traditional 
teachings of her philosophers, es- 
pecially of the Jesuitical school ; 
all of which, be it said between our- 
selves, has been confirmed by the 
sacred decrees of the recent Vati- 
can Council! Still, passing this act 
of humiliation on their part, it 
would have afforded them what our 
author says their system “lacked,” 
and for which he has had recourse— 
in our opinion in vain—to the great 
German systems: namely, a “ dia- 
lectical basis.” He would have 
found in Catholic philosophy solid 
grounds to sustain every truth 
which the transcendentalists so en- 
thusiastically proclaimed in speech, 
in poetry, and prose, and which 
truths, in their practical aspect, not 
a few made noble and heroic sacri- 
fices to realize. 

To have secured such a basis 
would not have been a small gain, 
when one considers that these pri- 
mary truths of reason are the sources 
from which religion, morals, political 
government, and human society draw 
their vitality, strength, and stability. 
Not a small service to humanity is 
it to make clear these imperishable 
foundations, to render them intelligi- 
ble to all, and transmit them to poster- 
ity with increased life and strength. 


It is well that this noble task of phi- - 


losophy did not depend on the efforts 
of the transcendentalists; for Mr. 
Frothingham sadly informs us in his 
preface that “as a form of mental 
philosophy transcendentalism may 
have had its day ; at any rate it is no 
longer in the ascendant, and at pre- 
sent is manifestly on the decline, 
being suppressed by the philosophy 
of experience, which, under different 
names, is taking possession of the 
speculative world” (p. vii.) Who 
knows what might have been the 
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precious fruits of all the high as- 
piration and powerful earnestness 
which were underlying this move- 
ment, if, instead of seeking for a 
“dialectical basis of the great 
German systems,” its leaders had 
cast aside their prejudices, and 
found that Catholic philosophy 
which had interpreted the divine 
oracles of the soul from age to age, 
consonant with man’s original and 
everlasting convictions, and sus- 
taining his loftiest and _ noblest 
hopes ? 

But with the best will in the 
world to look favorably on the prac- 
tical results of the transcendental 
movement, and our sincere appre- 
ciation of its leaders—both of which, 
the issues and the men, are describ- 
ed from chapter vii. to xv., which 
latter concludes the volume—in 
spite of these dispositions of ours, 
our sympathy for so much praise- 
worthy effort, and our respect for 
so many highly-gifted men, in read- 
ing these chapters a feeling of sad- 
ness creeps over us, and we cannot 
help exclaiming with the poet Ster- 
ling : 

“* O wasted strength! O light and calm 

And better hopes so vainly given ! 
Like rain upon the herbless sea, 

Poured down by too benignant heaven— 
We see not stars unfixed by winds, 

Or lost in aimless thunder-peals, 


But man’s large soul, the star supreme, 
In guideless whirl how oft it reels !”” 


But this is not to be wondered at ; 
for although these men had arrived 
at the perception of certain great 
truths, they held them by no strong 
intellectual grasp, and finally they 
escaped them, and their intellectual 
fabric, like the house built upon 
sand, when the storm came and the 
winds blew, great was the fall there- 
of. This was the history of Brook 
Farm and Fruitlands, communities 
in which the two wings of transcen- 
dentalism attempted to reduce their 
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ideas into practice. Here let us 
remark it would have increased the 
interest of the volume if its author 
had given to his readers the pro- 
gramme of Brook Farm, “ The Idea 
of Jesus of Society,” together with 
its constitutions. It is short, inter- 
esting, and burning with earnest- 
ness. There is scarcely any ac- 
count of the singular enterprise of 
the group of idealists at Fruitlands, 
and the name of Henry Thoreau, 
one of the notables among transcen- 
dentalists, is barely mentioned, while 
to his life at Walden Pond there is 
not even an allusion. ‘True, these 
experiments were, like Brook Farm, 
unsuccessful, but they were not 
without interest and significance, 
and worthy of a place in what claims 
to be a history of the movement 
that gave rise to them; at least 
space enough might have been af- 
forded them for a suitable epitaph. 

We will now redeem our promise 
of showing how the influence of our 
political institutions aided in pro- 
ducing what goes by the name of 
transcendentalism. But before do- 
ing this, we must settle what tran- 
scendentalism is; for our author 
appears to make a distinction -be- 
tween idealism and _ transcenden- 
talism in New England. Here is 
what he says: 


“ Ther2 was idealism in New England 
prior to the introduction of transcenden- 
talism. Idealism is of no clime or age. 
It has its proportion of disciples in every 
period and in the apparently most un- 
congenial countries; a full proportion 
might have been looked for in New Eng- 
land. But when Emerson appeared, the 
name of idealism was legion. He alone 
was competent to form a school, and as 
soon as he rose, the scholars trooped 
about him. By sheer force of genius 
Emerson anticipated the results of the 
transcendental philosophy, defined its 
axioms,and ran out their inferences to 
the end. Without help from abroad, or 
with such help only as none but he 
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could use, he might have domesticated 
in Massachusetts an idealism as heroic 
as Fichte’s, as beautiful as Schelling’s, 
but it would have lacked the dialectical 
basis of the great German systems ” (p. 
115). 


If we seize the meaning of this 
passage, it is admitted that previous 
to the knowledge of the German 
systems Mr. Emerson had already 
defined the axioms, run out their 
inferences to the end, and antici- 
pated the results of the German 
transcendental philosophy. But 
this is all that any system of philo- 
sophy pretends to accomplish; and 
therefore, by his own showing, the 
distinction between idealism and 
transcendentalism is a distinction 
without a difference. 

Mr. Frothingham, however, tells 
us on the same page that “trans- 
cendentalism, properly so-called, was 
imported in foreign packages ” ; and 
Mr. Frothingham ought to know, 
for he was once, he tells us, “ a pure 
transcendentalist’’; and on pages 
128 and 136 he criticises Mr. Emer- 
son, who identifies idealism and 
transcendentalism. With the ge- 
nius and greatness of the prince 
of the transcendentalists before his 
eyes, our author, as is proper, em- 
ploys the following condescending 
language: “It is audacious to 
criticise Mr. Emerson on a point 
like this; but candor compels the 
remark that the above description 
does less than justice to the defi- 
niteness of the transcendental move- 
ment. It was something more than 
a reaction against formalism and 
tradition, though it took that form. 
It was more than a reaction against 
Puritan orthodoxy, though in part 
it was that. It was in a very small 
degree due to study of the ancient 
pantheists, of Plato and the Alex- 
andrians, of Plutarch, Seneca, and 
Epictetus, though one or two of ‘he 
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leaders had drunk deeply from these 
sources. Transcendentalism was a 
distinct philosophical system” (p. 
136). 

So farso good. Here is the place, 
if the author knows what he is talk- 
ing about, to give us in clear terms 
the definition of transcendentalism. 
But what does he? Does he satisfy 
our anticipations? Mr. Emerson, 
be it understood, does not know 
what transcendentalism is! Well, 
hear our author, who thinks he does. 
He continues: “ Practically it was 
an assertion of the inalienable worth 
of man; theoretically it was an as- 
sertion of the immanence of divinity 
in instinct, the transference of su- 
pernatural attributes to the natu- 
ral constitution of mankind... . 
Through all was the belief in the 
living God in the soul, faith in im- 
mediate inspiration, in boundless 
possibility, and in unimaginable 
good” (p. 137). Ordinarily when 
writers attempt to give a definition, 
or convey information of a “ distinct 
philosophical system,” they give one 
to understand its first principles or 
axioms, its precise method, and its 
important conclusions, and particu- 
larly wherein it differs in these re- 
spects from other systems of philo- 
sophy. This is what Mr. Frothing- 
ham in the passage last quoted has 
led us to expect ; but instead of this 
he gives to the reader mere “ asser- 
tions”’ and “beliefs.” And these 
assertions and beliefs every one 
knows who has heard Dr. Channing, 
or Mr. Emerson, or Mr. Alcott, or 
who has a slight acquaintance with 
their writings, to have been the 
sources of inspiration in their 
speech, which appear on almost 
every page they have written! 
Provf is needless; for there is no 
one who will venture a contradic- 
tion on this point. The men who 
were most influenced by the study 
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of the philosophers abroad were 
neither the originators nor leaders of 
the so-called transcendental move- 
ment in New England—Brownson, 
Parker, and William Channing. Mr. 
Frothingham, we submit, has not 
made out his case, and has given too 
much credit where it was not due, 
while robbing others of their just 
merit, whatever that may be. If 
“transcendentalism was a distinct 
philosophical system,” nowhere in 
his book has this been shown. 

Transcendentalism, accepting the 
author’s statement as to its true 
character, was never a philosophi- 
cal system in New England ; and had 
its early disciples been content to 
cultivate the seeds sown by its 
true leaders, instead of making the 
futile attempt to transfer to our 
clime exotics from Germany which 
would not take root and grow in 
our soil, we should have had, in 
place of a dreary waste, stately trees 
whose wholesome and delicious fruits 
would now refresh us. 

And now for our reasons why 
it was native to the soil from which 
it sprang. If we analyze the poli- 
tical system of our country, we will 
find at its base the maxim, “ Man is 
capable of self-government.” ‘The 
American system exhibits a greater 
trust in the natural capacities and 
the inherent worth of man than 
any other form of political govern- 
ment now upon this earth. Hence 
all the great political trusts are 
made elective; hence also our re- 
course to short periods of election 
and the great extension among us 
of the elective franchise. ‘The 
genius and whole drift of the 
current of our political life runs 
in this direction. Now, what 
does this maxim mean, that “ Man 
is capable of self-government ”? 
It means that man is endowed by 
his Creator with reason to know 
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what is right, true, and good. It 
means that man possesses free-will 
and can follow the right, true, and 
good. These powers constitute 
man a responsible being. It sup- 
poses that man as he is now born 
is in possession of all his natural 
rights, and the primal tendencies 
of his native faculties are in accor- 
dance with the great end of his ex- 
istence, and his nature is essential- 
ly good. But such views of human 
nature are in direct opposition to 
the fundamental doctrines of Puri- 
tanism and orthodox Protestantism. 
‘These taught and teach that man 
is born totally depraved, that his 
nature is essentially corrupt, and 
all his actions, springing from his 
nature, nothing but evil. Now, the 
political influence of our American 
institutions stimulated the assertion 
of man’s natural rights, his noble 
gift of liberty, and his inalienable 
worth, while the religion peculiar 
to New England preached precise- 
ly the contrary. In the long run, 
the ballot-box beat the pulpit; for 
the former exerted its influence six 
days in the week, while the latter 
had for its share only the Sabbath. 
In other words, the inevitable ten- 
dency of our American political 
system is to efface from the minds 
of our people all the distinctive 
dogmas of the orthodox Protestant 
views of Christianity by placing 
them on a platform in accordance 
with man’s natural capacities, his 
native dignity, and with right and 
honorable views of God. Herein 
lies the true genesis of Unitarianism 
and its cogenitor, the transcendental 
movement in New England. 

Dr. Channing was right in dis- 
carding the attempt to introduce the 
worse than idle speculation of the 
German and French philosophical 
systems in New England. “He con- 
sidered,” so says his biographer, 
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“pretensions to absolute science 
quite premature; saw more boast- 
fulness than wisdom in ancient and 
modern schemes of philosophy ; and 
was not a little amused at the com- 
placent confidence with which 
quite evidently fallible theorists 
assumed to stand at the centre, 
and to scan and depict the pano- 
rama of existence.” “ The tran- 
scendentalists,” he tells James Mar- 
tineau in 1841, “in identifying them- 
selves a good deal with Cousin’s 
crude system, have lost the life of 
an original movement.” In this last 
sentence Dr. Channing not only 
anticipated history but also uttered 
a prophecy. But how about a phi- 
losophy whose mission it is to main- 
tain all the great truths for which 
he so eloquently and manfully 
fought ? How about a conception 
of Christianity which places itself 
in evident relations with human 
nature and the history of the 
universe ?—a religion which finds 
its sanctuary in man’s soul, and 
aims at the elevation of his finite 
reason to its archetype and _ its 
transformation into the Infinite 
Reason ? 

Unitarianism in New England 
owes its existence to the supposition 
that Calvinism isa true and genu- 
ine interpretation of Christianity. 
“Total depravity,” “election,” 
“reprobation,” “atonement,” etc., 
followed, it was fancied, each other 
logically, and there was no denying 
one without the denial of all. And 
as it was supposed that these doc- 
trines found their support in the 
divinity of Christ, and in order to 
bring to ruin the superstructure 
they aimed at upsetting its base by 
the denial of the divinity of Christ. 
They had grown to detest so hearti- 
ly the “five points” of Calvinism 
that they preferred rather to be pa- 
gans than suckled in such a creed. 
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Is it probable, is it reasonable to 
suppose that our New Englanders, 
who havea strong vein of earnest 
religious feeling in their nature, 
would have gone across the ocean 
to find a support for the great 
truths which they were so enthu- 
siastic in. affirming among the will- 
o’-the- wisps of the realms of thought, 
when at their very doors was “ the 
church which has revealed more 
completely man to himself, taken 
possession of his inclinations, of his 
lasting and universal convictions, 
laid bare to the light those ancient 
foundations, has cleansed them from 
every stain, from every alien mix- 
ture, and honored them by recogniz- 
ing their impress of the Divinity ?” 

But Mr. Frothingham tells us: 
“The religion of New England 
was Protestant and of the most in- 
tellectual type. Romanism had no 
hold on the thinking people of Bes- 
ton. None besides the Irish labor- 
ing and menial classes were Catho- 
lics, and their religion was regarded 
as the lowest form of ceremonial 
superstition ” (p. 107); and almost 
in the same breath he informs his 
readers that “ the Unitarians of New 
England were good scholars, ac- 
complished men of letters, humane 
in sentiment and sincere and mo- 
ral in intention ”(p. 110). Is Octa- 
vius Brooks Frothingham acquaint- 
ed with all “ the ceremonial supersti- 
tions” upon this earth, and does he 
honestly believe that the Catholic reli- 
gion is “the lowest form” of them all? 
Or—what is the same thing—does 
he think that the “ good scholars and 
accomplished men of letters” of 
New England thought so? Per- 
haps such was his received impres- 
sion, but that it was common to 
this class of men we stoutly deny. 
No one stood higher among them 
than Dr. Channing, and his estimate 
of the Catholic religion was certain- 
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ly not the same as Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s. It would be difficult to 
find in a non-Catholic writer a 
higher appreciation of her services 
to humanity, and more eloquent 
descriptions of certain aspects of 
the Catholic Church, than may be 
found in his writings. Mr. Froth- 
ingham ought to know this, and 
only the limits of our article hinder 
us from citing several of these. Is 
he aware that President John Ad- 
ams headed the subseription-list to 
build the first Catholic church in 
Boston. Our author, by his preju- 
dices, his lack of insight, and limit- 
ed information, does injustice to the 
New England people, depreciates 
the intelligence and honesty of the 
leaders in Unitarianism, and fails to 
grasp the deep significance of the 
transcendental movement. 

He does injustice to the people 
of Boston especially, who, when 
they heard of the death of the 
saintly Bishop Cheverus, tolled the 
bells of the churches of their city to 
show in what veneration they held 
his memory; and if he was not of 
the age to have listened, he must 
have read the eloquent and appre- 
ciative eulogium preached by Dr. 
Channing on this great and good 
man. And Bishop Cheverus was 
the guide and teacher of the re- 
ligion of the Irish people of Boston! 

Mr. Frothingham will not attempt 
to make a distinction between the 
“Catholic religion” and “ the reli- 
gion of the Irish menial and labor- 
ing classes "—a subterfuge of which 
no man of intelligence and integrity 
would be guilty. The Irish people 
—be it said to their glory—have 
from the beginning of their conver- 
sion to Christianity kept the pure 
light of Catholic faith unsullied 
by any admixture of heresy, and 
have remained firm in their obedi- 
ence to the divine authority of the 
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haly church, in spite of the tyranny, 
of the bitterest persecution of its 
enemies, and all their efforts of bri- 
bery or any worldly inducements 
which they might hold out. When 
our searchers after true religion 
shall have exhausted by their long 
and weary studies Zoroaster, Py- 
thagoras, Svenalis, Plato, Epictetus, 
Brahma, Buddha, Confucius, Maho- 
met, and any other notable inven- 
tor of philosophy or religion; when 
they have gathered up all the truths 
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scattered among the different here- 
sies in religion since the Christian 
era, the end of all their labors will 
only make this truth the plainer: 
that the Catholic Church resumes 
the authority of all religions from 
the beginning of the world, affirms 
the traditions and convictions of the 
whole human race, and unites, co- 
ordinates, and binds together all the 
scattered truths contained in every 
religious system in an absolute, uni- 
versal, divine synthésis. 





CHARLES CARROLL 


CHARLES CARROLL’s is a house- 
hold name in the American family— 
the name of a man marked among 
his peers for a purity of character 
on which a Christian mind loves to 
dwell: integer vite scelerique purus ! 
His independence was so noble and 
sublime, yet so toned with homeli- 

_* The medal of which the above is an engraving 
Rives itsown history. it was struck. we are inform- 
ed. at the expense of the Carroll family. It was sug- 
gested long since that if the 4/?i-t#h anniversary of 
American Independence was so befittingly honored 
by this tribute of love and heartfelt gratitude of a 


whole nation to the only survivor of the signers, and 
he a Catholic, it would be dulce e¢ decorum for 


OF CARROLLTON.* 


WING Sr, 
gor GN 2p 


AFTER THE 50™* 


ABNIVERSARY 


ness withal, that of him it was said 
he walked the streets of his regen- 
erated country with brow erect and 
mien expanded, because he was 
sans peur et sans reproche, a preux 
chevalier—the idol in the family 
sanctuary. He alone of the great 
founders chosen by the angel of 
the Catholics of these United States to restrike it 
for distribution, and as a lively reminder on the 
dawn ef the Aundredth anniversary. Nor would 
it be a difficult or costly undertaking. We are told 
the die is stil! preserved, although not at the mint. 
The only alteration should occur in the legend of the 


reverse, thus; d. Nov. 14, 1832, xt. 98. The exer- 


gue should read: July IV. MDCCCLXXVI. 
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this land was destined to witness, 
beyond the span of days usually 
allotted to man, the unparalleled 
prosperity and unequalled develop- 
ment of the resources of a virgin 
country. Such was the well-earned 
reward of a career marked by the 
purest -disinterestedness in motives, 
justice in the choice of means, and 
humblest dependence on the assis- 
tance of the Lord God of nations. 

On the anniversary of that day 
when the covenant that saved man- 
kind was announced by an archan- 
gel from the highest heavens, and 
ratified on earth by the assent of 
the lowly maid of Jesse, the Av’ and 
the Deze moored on the American 
waters of the Potomac. A stalwart 
band of men who were to herald— 
and they alorte of all the Pilgrims— 
the great covenant of true liberty 
leaped on shore and planted the 
standard of salvation. They planted 
the cross on a new land to be add- 
ed to Mary’s dowry. ‘Truer men 
were never hailed by an uncivilized 
people—men who had learned how 
to fulfil their destinies in the schools 
of Bethlehem and of Golgotha. 

The Catholic student of Ameri- 
can history feels his heart glowing 
with sentiments of the holiest pride, 
as, reverting to the twenty-fifth day 
of March, 1632, he reads that the 
Catholic pilgrim alone, with his 
descendants after him, has held 
steadfastly and without swerving, 
even to this day, to the true dictates 
of that moral and religious economy 
whereby man can secure his happi- 
ness and moral independence here, 
with a never-wavering certainty of 
thereby securing a claim to an 
everlasting welfare hereafter. Car- 
dinal McCloskey to-day represents 
and enacts these very same princi- 
ples and faws among and to the 
millions of Catholics in America, 
which the humble Jesuit missionary 
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Andrew White proclaimed among 
and to the tribes of the Potomac 
two hundred and forty-three years 
ago—nay, the same principles and 
laws which were, by the Lord’s 
mandate, proclaimed by Peter and 
the apostles when for the first time 
they announced their mission to the 
throngs gathered. in the city of 
David. 

We love to dwell on these facts. 
The child who was christened in 
his mother’s arms in Jerusalem on 
the day after Pentecost became en- 
dowed with the same heavenly pre- 
rogatives as the Indian babe regen- 
erated in the laver of redemption 
by Father White sixteen ages later 
or by any priest of the church on 
this very day! In very deed, the 
indelible marks and divine perfec- 
tions of the heavenly court are mir- 
rored and reflected by the city ot 
God on earth. That same and one 
Christ who reigned, with his laws, 
in the church of Jerusalem, and a 
thousand years after in Vineland of 
North America, reigns and rules to- 
day, with the same laws, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, where is the church 
of the Puritans? Where are her 
antecedents? Has any of her as- 
pirations been fulfilled ? Is there any 
mark of benediction left by her pro- 
fessors ? 

The past of Charles Carroll clus- 
ters around his life in manifold bene- 
dictions; his name is borne aloft 
on the waters of that grand stream 
over which the bark of Peter has 
triumphantly glided for eighteen 
centuries, and will continue its tri- 
umphant course to the consumma- 
tion of the world. Such is the per- 
petuity of faith! 

A half-century had hardly passed 
away since the landing of the Pil- 
grims when Daniel Carroll, the 
grandsire of our Charles, came to 
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America (A.D. 1680). He was an 
Irishman, of that prodigious stock 
which, in the wonderful ways of 
Providence, being transplanted on 
our shores, was on some future day 
to give to America most energetic 
and determined laborers in the 
rearing of our independence. Sure- 
ly did the orator of Concord, amid 
the festivities of the last Centennial, 
prove himself miserably ignorant 
of what his sires owed to the Irish* 
of Pennsylvania. 

For let it be recorded for the 
hundredth time: but for those men 
our cause would have been lost, in 
the straits to which the public weal 
was brought. They came to the 
rescue, and George Washington 
took good heart and went on to 
victory. 

Daniel was born in Littemourna, 
King’s County, Ireland. During 
the reign of James II. he held re- 
sponsible offices. Lord Baltimore 
was his patron, and by his favor, 
close application, sterling honesty, 
and persevering industry he be- 
came the owner of large estates, 


*** We.enter upon the second century of the re- 
public with responsibilities which neither our fathers 
nor the men of fifty years ago could possibly fore- 
see.”’ Again: ‘* This enormous influx of strangers 
has added an immense ignorance and entire unfa- 
miliarity with republican ideas and habits to the 
voting class,” And: “ It has introduced powerful 
and organized influences not friendly to the repub- 
lican principle of freedom of thought and action,” 
etc.—Geo. W. Curtis, LL.D., of New York, ora- 
tion before the town authorities of Concord, Mass., 
April 19, 1875. Printed by permission. The Vew 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
vol. xxix., October, 1875.—Strange that Mr. Curtis 
should have forgotten the foreign 7nf’ux among the 
signers! Yet Thornton was born in Ireland ; Smith 
also, Taylor also; Lewis in Wales ; Witherspoon 
near Edinburgh ; Morris in Lancashire, England ; 
Wilson in Scotland ; Gwinnett in England. Strange 
that of fifty-nine signers so many should be strang- 
ers, besides those who were born of foreigners! And 
strange that the most refined and elegant civi- 
lians George Washington associated with in Philadel- 
phia were Irishmen. And was not that a strange in- 
flux of Nesbitt saving Washington's army from star- 
vation? And what of the $25,000 that Barclay gave, 
and the $50,000 given by McClenaghan, etc., etc. ? 

~an influx 7x infinitum, The influx worked well 
a hundred years ago ; fear not, it will work well even 
now, but keep demagogues and false patriots aside. 
Yet on what side are most of them to be found ? 
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and the family prospered and in- 
creased in wealth, although not in 
social or political position, during 
the second and third generations.* 

Daniel Carroll rose very high in 
the estimation of the colony, and 
was chosen to offices of important 
and delicate trust. So great was 
his renown for spotless integrity, ex- 
traordinary ability, and love of the 
public weal that when Protestant 
bigotry obtained the upper hand, 
and, in the language of McMahon, 
the non-Catholic historian of Mary- 
land, “in a colony which was estab- 
lished by Catholics, and grew up to 
power and happiness under the 
government of a Catholic, the Ca- 
tholic inhabitant became the only 
victim of religious intolerance,” he 
was exempted from the opprobri- 
ous and hateful disqualifications 
inflicted upon his coreligionists by 
the penal code—an exemption, 
at first sight, of doubtful honor, 
were it not for the exceptional 
nature and circumstances of the 
case. It entailed not the least 
compromise on the part of the reci- 
pient, who accepted it without hin- 
drance to an open profession of his 
faith ; moreover, it enabled him to 
shelter less favored colonists in the 
enjoyment of rights most dear to 
their hearts and indispensable to 
their happiness. 

* Hence sprung the qualification added to the 
name of Daniel’s grandson. When Charles, as one 
of the members delegated by the State of Maryland 
to attend the Convention in Philadzlphia, advanc - 
ed on the 2d of August, 1776, to the secretary’s 
desk to sign his name to the Declaration, allusion 
was made to the great wealth of the Maryland dele- 
gate, who would there»y jeopardize it all. ‘ But,”’ 
remarked a bystander ‘it will be hard to identify ; 
are there not several Charles Carrol s ?”’ 

“Ah! yes,” rejoined the signer ; and dipping the 
pen anew in that famousink-stand, with that noble 
grace of person so peculiar to him, he bent over the 
parchment once more, and added, of Carrol/ton. 
Surely Carrollton was the only manor of that 
name, and our Charles was the only master thereof. 
Hence the qualification which has since become 
useless—Charles Carroll of Carrollton. In our days 


the great American family knows only one Charles 
Carroll. 
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Charles Carroll, the father of the 
signer, was born in 1702. He was 
a high-spirited man, but he had no 
chances to display his talents, nor 
field on which to exert his energies. 
He chafed under the wrong and in- 
gratitude with which the children 
of mother church were harried in 
the “ Land of the Sanctuary ” which 
they had opened to the oppressed 
of all climes. Alluding to the 
legislation of the Maryland colony 
in 1649, Chancellor Kent says: 
“The Catholic planters of Mary- 
land won for their adopted country 
the distinguished praise of being 
the first of American States in 
which toleration was established 
by law. And while the Puritans 
were persecuting their Protestant 
brethren in New England, and Epis- 
copalians retorting the same _ se- 
verity on the Puritans in Virginia, 
the Catholics, against whom the 
others were combined, formed in 
Maryland a sanctuary where all 
might worship and none might op- 
press, and where even Protestants 
sought refuge from Protestant intol- 
erance.” 

But Protestant intolerance de- 
molished the sanctuary, the handi- 
work of noble and loving Catholic 
hands. In accord with the wish of 
many, Mr. Carroll entertained the 
idea of seeking freedom of action, 
liberty of conscience, and equality of 
rights under another sky. ‘Thus, in 
one of his journeys to Europe, he ap- 
plied to the French minister for the 
purchase of a tract of land in Louis- 
iana. The project was far advanc- 
ed, when the minister growing 
alarmed at the vast purchase which 
it was their wish to make on the 
Arkansas River, the negotiations 
were (providentially?) broken off. 
The project, viewed in the light of 
succeeding events, may appear, as it 
was then by many deemed, injudi- 
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cious. Yet great praise is due to 
Charles Carroll, Sr., for his taking 
the lead in the movement at a 
time when, as Mr. Latrobe observes, 
“the disqualifications and oppres- 
sions to which Catholics were sub- 
jected amounted to persecution. 
Roman Catholic priests were pro- 
hibited from the administration of 
public worship. The council grant- 
ed orders to take children from the 
pernicious contact of Catholic pa- 
rents; Catholic laymen were de- 
prived of the right of suffrage; and 
the lands of Catholics were assessed 
double when the exigencies of the 
province required additional sup- 
plies.” . . . Nay, more: a Catholic 
was levelled to the condition of a 
pariah or a helot—he was not even 
allowed to walk with his fellow- 
citizen before the State-house. 
Things were carried to a point be- 
yond endurance. No wonder the 
Catholics of Maryland felt relief 
even in the thought of fleeing from 
home. And yet, with these facts, 
admitted by all American historians, 
staring him in the face, the Brit- 
ish ex-premier has dared to flaunt 
a lie in the face of the whole 
world ! 

Charles Carroll, Sr., died at a 
patriarchal age, more than four- 
score years. Like Simeon of old, 
he had long waited for the consola- 
tions of Israel, for the day when the 
spouse of Christ would cast aside 
the slave’s garb, and, emerging from 
American catacombs, come forth in 
the radiant panoply of freedom and 
celestial splendor. He himself never 
had faltered in this hope. He al- 
ways felt that Mary’s land would not 
be forsaken by her in whose name 
it was first held. He saw his coun- 
try free, and he rejoiced. He wit- 
nessed around him the beneficent 
results accruing from the influences 
of mother church. He raised his 
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hand to bless God, to bless his kin, 
to bless the land. But how shall 
we portray the emotions of his 
heart when no more in_hiding- 
places, but in full noon-day, openly 
and freely, he saw the clean Sacri- 
fice offered by the priests of the 
Most High? And when the form of 
his beloved son knelt before him 
for a last blessing, how with the fa- 
ther’s benedictions must have min- 
gled feelings of pride and gratitude 
because even by the untiring labors 
of that son had the blessings of li- 
berty to church and state been 
won ! 

It was the writer’s good-fortune, 
a great many years ago, to seek for 
rest in what, among Catholic Mary- 
landers, was formerly known as the 
“Jesuit Tusculum.” In asecluded 
nook in Cecil County, on the Eastern 
Shore, lies embosomed within dense 
thickets and shady lanes the Bohe- 
mia Manor, a dependency of George- 
town College. When the Catholic 
youth of Maryland were debarred 
the privilege of collegiate training 
in their native schools, the members 
of the Company of Jesus had, at a 
very early period, opened there a 
boarding-school, especially for such 
of the American boys as would af- 
terwards, like their persecuted peers 
in England, seek for a sound edu- 
cation and a thorough Christian 
training at the well-known acade- 
mies of Belgium and France. Wan- 
dering through those woods, rowing 
over the meandering streams whose 
soft murmurings give life to the si- 
lent homes of the crane and gentle 
game, the youthful forms of the 
Carrolls and Brents, Derseys and 
Darnells, haunted the imagination 
and brought one back to those days 
of fervent Catholic spirit, pure hearts, 
and high-minded youths who waxed 
In years and strength under the 
saintly training of Hudson and 
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Manners, Farmer and Molineux. 
To the care of experienced, learn- 
ed, and saintly Jesuits was entrust- 
ed the training of that part ef the 
Lord’s vineyard which, amid perse- 
cution and manifold dangers, mir- 
rored the days of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

Young Charles Carroll, who was 
born in 1737, was sent thither to 
drink the first pure waters of secular 
learning and Christian training. At 
one time well-nigh twoscore of the 
sons of the more fortunate colo- 
nists were there united with him 
at the Tusculum of the Company of 
Jesus. 

But a day of separation dawned. 
Charles was in his eleventh year 
when not the swift steamship of our 
time but a laggard craft was to 
convey him to distant shores. He 
was accompanied in his journey by 
his cousin, John Carroll, with whom 
many years after he accomplished 
a most delicate and important mis- 
sion at the command of the gov-. 
ernment. Thus he added to the ties 
and sympathies of blood a link of 
such friendships as are so apt to knit 
in college life and ever after con- 
genial souls and hearts beating in 
unison. True, when the day ar- 
rived on which each was to enter 
an avenue of life that would lead 
to the career for which each was 
fitted by nature, they chose differ- 
ent gates, but came forth on the 
great drama of life to be the lead- 
ers of two generations, one in the 
church, the other in the state. 
Charles Carroll with unerring finger 
points to the Catholic layman the 
resources which he should improve 
for the perfect execution of his 
part; John Carroll has represent- 
ed him who is the infallible guide 
of the church, becoming at the 
same time the model of bishop and 
priest, the pride and the joy of the 
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anointed minister of that same 
church in the United States. 

Six years did young Carroll spend 
at St. Omer’s, in French Flanders, 
in the study of the classics of 
ancient and modern times under 
Jesuit tuition; thence he passed 
to Rheims; and lastly he entered 
the college of Louis le Grand in 
Paris. In the two last places he 
applied himself, under the guidance 
of learned Jesuits, to the study of 
iogic and metaphysics, mathema- 
tics and natural sciences. When 
at Louis le Grand the elder Charles 
crossed the ocean a third time to 
feast his eyes and gladden his doat- 
ing heart on the son who had wax- 
ed in years as well as in grace. 
He found the promising boy grown 
into a manly youth, and bade him 
say farewell to the charms of a life 
whose days glided on in unruffled 
peace, breathing in an atmosphere 
of religion and science. His inter- 
course there was with men whose 
aspirations were to the greatest 
glory of God, whose conversation 
was in heaven. These men, so 
noble, so learned, so perfect, had 
entwined the hearts of their pupils 
with their own. 

In 1757 Charles Carroll re- 
moved to London to enter upon 
the study of law. Admitted to the 
Inner Temple, an inmate, or at 
least a frequenter, of those halls 
wherein surely the Holy Ghost 
did not hold an undisputed sway, 
the noble-minded and pure-souled 
Maryland youth must have felt the 
change to the quick. What a con- 
trast to the simplicity of his western 
home at the paternal manor, the 
sweet influences and innocent life 
at the Bohemian Tusculum, and 
in the blessed halls of Bruges and 
St. Omer’s! At the Temple he 
spent the five years requisite in 
order to be cdlled to the bar; but 
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he remained in Europe until 1764, 
when he again set sail for his west- 
ern home. 

A great change had meanwhile 
come over the moral atmosphere 
of his native State. Whilst bicker- 
ings about religion were growing 
distasteful, a rumbling noise of 
threatened disasters in the distance 
drew the hearts of the colonists 
together.- Indistinct and sombre 
figures of enemies lurking around 
the premises counselled measures 
of internal peace, equal distribution 
of civil rights, and a unity of senti- 
ments and aims as the only hope 
of averting ruin and of conquering 
a powerful foe. Ties of friendship 
were strengthened, measures of con- 
certed action were discussed, whilst 
religious questions were laid aside, 
and arrogant claims of superior rights 
on the part of non-Catholics for- 
gotten, in the presence of an im- 
pending danger; the more so be- 
cause it was felt that there was a 
party brooding in their 
which was in accord with 
enemy outside. 

When the boy left the land of his 
birth, and the prow of the ship that 
bore him ploughed the waters of 
the Atlantic, his soul expanded with 
a heretofore unexperienced senti- 
ment of liberty; for only then did 
he begin to feel that freely under 
the canopy of heaven he could 
practise his religion without let or 
hindrance, without the sneers or 
intermeddling of his neighbors. 
Add to this the anticipated en- 
joyment of the liberty in wait for 
him on the eastern lands ef Catho- 
lic faith. Yet the prospective and 
future return to the land of bond- 
age must from time to time have 
thrown shadows of sadness over 
the gushing and joyful youth at 
school. But now comes a truce 
to religious dissensions and family 


midst 


1 
the 
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quarrels; a victory is gained: the 
church is free, her shackles broken. 
Catholic and non-Catholic worship 
at the altar of their choice freely 
and publicly. They are all children 
of the same political family, mem- 
bers of the same moral body ! 

But the liberties of the colonies 
are crushed by the mother country, 
and Charles Carroll lands on these 
shores only in time to be one of 
the mourners at the funeral of lib- 
erty. His countrymen had been 
galled with bitterness by the con- 
tempt, insolence, and arrogance of 
the British soldiery, and felt a con- 
tempt for the martinet leaders of 
the Braddock defeat, while at the 
same time a feeling of superiority 
was engendered in their heart by 
the warlike qualities displayed by 
rank and file under the leadership 
of him who was already first in the 
hearts of his peers. They chafed 
at being made the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to British in- 
dolence ; they felt the sanctuary of 
their homes desecrated by the writs 
of assistance; their inmost souls 
were moved with indignation at 
being ordered to sacrifice their 
hard-earned comforts, their very 
subsistence, to the pleasure of a ri- 
bald soldiery. Such things could 
not be endured by the sons of lib- 
erty. And thus it happened that 
Charles Carroll was not welcomed 
with the cheers of a hearty greeting ; 
he only heard the groans, the smoth- 
ered curses, the oaths of vengeance 
deep and resolute, uttered by his 
oppressed fellow-colonists. 

His soul was fired with wrath 
and zeal; but a wrath subdued by 
self-control, a zeal swayed by pru- 
dence. His was a self-possession 
that was never thrown off its guard. 
He seemed ever to be on the alert 
against surprises—a foe more fatal 
to armies than cannon and shot. 
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During the excitement of the 
Stamp Act Charles Carroll, who 
had returned from the Continent 
“a finished scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman,” was at first a 
silent but careful and discerning 
observer. He studied the ten- 
dency of events, and the moral 
elements on which these events 
should work some remarkable de- 
velopment. Cautious but firm, he 
gradually entered the lists, and then 
in the struggles which seemed so 
unequal he fought heart and soul 
with that noble galaxy of Maryland 
patriots who, bold and undismayed, 
opposed an unbroken front to those 
first encroachments which were even 
countenanced by interested parties 
in the colony. But for a prompt 
resistance a breach would have 
been opened for such inroads into 
the domain of our liberties as 
would break down its ramparts, 
overwhelm our defenders, and en- 
slave the people. 

It is not necessary for us here to 
relate how the obnoxious law was 
repealed—a tardy and unwilling act 
of atonement (“ an act of empty jus- 
tice,” as McSherry well defines it); 
yet its revocation was hailed by the 
colonies with great rejoicings as the 
harbinger of a better rule and the 
dawn of a day of just polity in the 
home government. Surely, the ru- 
lers in the mother country had felt 
the temper of her children abroad ; 
they loved her fondly as long as 
she proved herself a mother; woe 
were she to forget the ties of love 
and harshly deal with them ! 

Charles Carroll was neither blind- 
ed nor hoodwinked by this sporadic 
token of motherly justice. Those 
years of residence in England were 
not lost to him. He well knew the 
temper of the British lion, his arro- 
gance and his treachery. Sooner 
or later another paroxysm of exi- 
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gencies woud come over him; they 
must be met, cost what it may. 

“ Wicked is the only word which 
I can apply to the government of 
your colonies. You seem to regard 
them as mere material mines from 
whence the mother country is to 
extract the precious ore for her 
own luxury and splendor.” * 

The victory gained and the dan- 
ger averted for the nonce, Mr. Car- 
roll devoted himself to promoting 
the welfare of the colony. In fact, 
whilst a short period of comparative 
peace lasted outside the colonies, 
Maryland was not free from inter- 
nal disturbance. ‘Two sources of 
disquietude were then opened—the 
Proclamation and the Vestry Act. 
Nor was the colony less annoyed by 
the unfaithfulness of leading mer- 
chants in Baltimore, who, goaded by 
thirst of money and not prompted 
by feelings of love for their country, 
had slackened in their opposition 
to the encroachment of the govern- 
ment at home. They only followed 
in the wake of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, and even of Boston. The 
love of lucre and the diseased 
tastes of what was then called fhe 
guality allowed the merchants of 
those cities to fall away from the 
compact entered upon with the sis- 
ter colonies. To advance their in- 
terests and to satisfy a portion of 
the community, they forsook their 
principles and paid the hated tri- 
butes for proscribed commodities. 
But outside Baltimore the people in 
the counties remained firm and un- 
shaken in their patriotism. 

Charles Carroll was young in 
years, but ripe in judgment. The 
future statesman lost no oppor- 
tunities. It was of the utmost 
importance that he should thor- 


* A supernatural interlocutor in Father Faber’s 
Sights and Thoughts. London: Rivingtons, 1842, 
Dp. aBr. 
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oughly know the habits of his fellow- 
citizens and their calibre, whether 
he looked upon them as a distinct 
colony or in their relations to the 
other provinces; what were the ma- 
terials and the resources of the whole 
country; what guarantees could be 
drawn from the past for the welfare 
of the future; how far or within 
what bounds should the liberties 
of the colonies be restrained ; what 
security for the rights of con- 
science; were the rights of each 
coleny to be paramount over the 
exigencies of the whole family of 
provinces? ... To a mind well 
stored with the choicest theoretical 
lore it became an easy matter to 
trace its course and clearly see 
the way ahead. ‘Thus prepared, 
he grappled with Charles Dulany, 
the champion of those who oppos- 
ed the people’s claims and remon- 
strances. Dulany was his senior 
by many years, had grown up iden- 
tified with the selfish interests of 
office-holders and of the established 
clergy, himself high in the councils 
of the government, whilst his oppo- 
nent had just arrived from a long 
sojourn abroad, and was a “ papist ” 
enthralled and disfranchised. 

The main point of dispute turned 
on the rights of the government of 
the colony to tax the people arbi- 
trarily for the payment of officers 
and the support of the clergy. The 
history of the Proclamation, drawn 
up by Dulany himself, and the bur- 
ial thereof amid a most solemn pa- 
geant by the freemen of Annapolis 
on the 14th of May, 1673, are. too 
well known to require detailing 
here. It is enough to say that by 
general acclamation the people ac- 
knowledged Charles Carroll as their 
champion. He could not be se- 
lected as a delegate, enthralled as 
he was, but in public meetings held 
in Frederick, Baltirnore, and Anna- 
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polis they unanimously voted and 
formally tendered him the thanks 
of the people. 

Mr. Carrollentered the lists veil- 
ed under the name of First Citizen, 
whilst Dulany met him in combat 
as Antilon—an unnecessary disguise, 
for he was too well known, being 
the patriot “who,” says McSherry, 
“had long stood the leading mind 
of Maryland.” ‘The war was car- 
ried on in the columns of the M/ary- 
land Gazette, and Mr. Carroll sus- 
tained his character of “finished 
scholar and accomplished gentle- 
man.” Never did he swerve from 
the high tone of a writer who was 
conscious of his own powers. As- 
sailed with offensive names by his 
adversaries, he never descended to 
their level. When the real name 
of the First Citizen was yet un- 
known, the excitement created by 
his articles, written in a style ready 
and incisive, and withal most grace- 
ful, was enhanced by and received 
a keener zest from the’stimulus of 
curiosity. Wonderful was the avi- 
dity with which they were sought 
and read. ‘These articles fed the 
public spirit, inspired the people 
with courage, and shaped the course 
to be pursued not only by the col- 
onists of Maryland, but even in 
sister colonies. ‘The articles by 
First Citizen were held in so much 
esteem that Joseph Galloway, when 
speaker in the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly, would copy them with his own 
hand, on the loan from a fortunate 
subscriber, and send them to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Thus tne popular party triumph- 
ed. The party of oppression, with 
the established clergy at their back, 
was discomfited. Hammond and 
Paca were elected. Maryland was 
saved, and her saviour was Charles 
Carroll, “Amid these controver- 
sies arose a young man, spirited, 
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wealthy, and highly educated, who 
threw himself headlong into the 
struggle, and, growing with its tri- 
als, became renowned in its darkest 
hours, and honored and cherished in 
its glorious success ” (McSherry, p. 
170). That young man, only seven- 
and-twenty, was already a renowned 
statesman. 

A distinguished non-Catholic his- 
torian remarks that Charles Carroll 
brought to play on whatever he un- 
dertook “ a decided character, stern 
integrity, and clear judgment.” 
Truly, the star of his name had 
reached the meridian of its course 
already. There it became fixed. 
His countrymen were guided by it 
during the dark days of the most 
perilous events, through battles and 
storms, dissensions and heart-burn- 
ings, the exuberancy of victories 
and the dejection of defeats. Thir- 
ty years, the best of his life, his 
whole manhood, a long manhood— 
for he grew old only when others 
cease to live—-he devoted to the 
welfare of his country. 

The life of Charles Carroll be- 
comes at this period so entwined and 
blended with the history of the coun- 
try that our article would swell into 
a portly volume were we to under- 
take a narrative of the details of his 
public career. We have endeavor- 
ed to give a faithful portrait cf the 
character of a man who is the pride 
of the secular history of the Catho- 
lic Church in America. It has been 
our aim to give a key to open the 
inmost recesses of that soul the no- 
blest of the noble, that heart the 
purest of the pure, that mind great- 
es. among the great. Therefore 
we shall only hint at the events of 
his public life, omnia gue tracta- 
turt sumus, narratione delibabimus, as 
Quintilian would teach us. 

As foreseen, the British lion 
awoke from his apparent lethargy, 
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and with a roar and a spring he 
bounded anew. Stung to the quick 
at being, even only once, foiled in 
his endeavors to saddle on the colo- 
nies unjust burdens, he made re- 
newed attempts, and the tax on the 
“detestable weed” was revived. 
The people arose in their indigna- 
tion, and gave vent to it in the ha- 
zardous but successful festivities of 
the famous Boston Tea Party. Mas- 
sachusetts was disfranchised. In- 
deed, it was the vent of a petty spite. 
Not the Bay State alone, but all the 
colonies, would soon disfranchise 
themselves, all in a body, and ina 
way of their own. But Massachu- 
setts had given the example, and 
Maryland followed close in the 
wake. ‘The latter even improved 


on the act of the former; for what 
had been achieved in the Boston 
Bay under disguise the citizens of 
Maryland consummated at Annapo- 
lis openly and undisguised. And yet 


brave Maryland had intestine trou- 
bles that engrossed her attention— 
troubles which were aggravated 
even by the fact that the abettors 
thereof were interested in carrying 
out the measures of the home gov- 
ernment. But there shone above 
them the guiding star—Charles Car- 
roll led them to victory. Undaunt- 
ed and uncompromising, Mr. Car- 
roll looked coming events in the 
face; and when Mr. Chase indulg- 
ed in the hope that there would be 
no more trouble, for “had they not 
written down their adversaries?” 
he would not thus flatter himself 
with illusions of enduring peace. 
To other means they would have 
yet to resort. “ What other means 
have we to resort to?” asked the 
other. “The bayonet,” calmly re- 
joined Charles Carroll. And so 
firm was his conviction that they 
should resort to arms that he held 
his opinion against many at home 
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and abroad. His rep.y to the Hon. 
Mr. Graves, M.P., who averred that 
six thousand soldiers would easily 
march from one end of the colonies 
to the other, is too characteristic of 
the statesman not to copy it here: 
“So they may, but they will be 
masters of the spot only on which 
theyencamp. They will find naught 
but enemies before and around them. 
If we are beaten on the plains, we 
will retreat to our mountains and 
defy them. Our resources will in- 
crease with our difficulties. Ne- 
cessity will force us to exertion, 
until,. tired of combating in vain 
against a spirit which victory after 
victory cannot subdue, your armies 
will evacuate our soil, and your 
country retire, a great loser by the 
contest. No, sir; we have made up 
our minds tu abide the issue of the 
approaching struggle, and, though 
much blood may be spilt, we have 
no doubt of our ultimate success.” 
In these few lines the spirit, the gal- 
lantry, the tactics, the greatness of 
our armies from Lexington to York- 
town are both eloquently and accu- 
rately described. 

And when a second cargo of the 
“detestable weed ” entered the wa- 
ters of Maryland, the friends of Mr. 
Stewart, a leading merchant in the 
colony, to whom the brig Peggy 
Stewart belonged, and to whom the 
cargo was consigned, appealed to 
Charles Carroll for advice and pro- 
tection. The First Citizen was ever 
consistent. Was not the importation 
an offence against the law? Was not 
the majesty of the people insulted ‘ 
To export the tea to the West Indies 
or back to Europe was no adequate 
reparation—what if Mr. Stewart was 
a friend of his? . . . “Gentlemen 
set fire to the vessel, and burr 
her with her cargo to the water's 
edge!” With sails set and colors 
flying, she floated, a sheet of fire, 
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amid the shouts of the people on 
shore. 

Besides the powerful promptings 
of a heart burning with love of 
country, Charles Carroll felt moved 
to deeds of heroism and self-de- 
fence by motives of equal, if not 
superior, importance. He became, 
nay, he seemed to feel that he was, 
in the hands of Providence, the 
chosen champion to assert Catho- 
lic rights and liberty—ay, might 
we not look upon him as the O’Con- 
nell of America in the eighteenth 
century? It can be proved be- 
yond all doubt that the Catholics 
of the colonies placed great trust 
in him. Surely he became their 
representative. There was power 
in his name. He had become a 
leading genius, inspiring with wise 
resolves, and determination to carry 
them out, those valiant men of his 
faith who had clustered around the 
Father of his Country, or were ad- 
mitted to the councils of the na- 
tion, or formed part of the rank 
and file in the American army, or 
had it in their power to swell with 
generous hands the national tre- 
sources. This power of Mr. Car- 
roll was felt even outside the pale 
of his own church. ‘The case of 
the Peggy Stewart is one to the 
point. 

Another and far more important 
illustration of his power is the fol- 
lowing: Thomas Conway, a meteor 
of sinister forebodings, with his plots 
of disaster and ruin, has defiled a 
very short page of American his- 
tory. Yet, brief as his career was 
in this country, it worked mischief. 
“ Conway’s Cabal” is well known. 
It is well known how the despica- 
ble adventurer was bribed into a 
conspiracy against Washington in 
favor of an unpopular superior offi- 
cer. Charles Carroll was a mem- 
ber of the Board of War. In that 
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board there was a party covertly 
yet powerfully at work to displace 
the commander-in-chief in favor 
of Horatio Gates. Mr. Carroll, as 
usual, always on his guard, watched 
his opportunity. He was approach- 
ed cautiously and warily, even be- 
fore a vote was taken. ‘Then 
calmly and stoutly, yet with that 
rock-like firmness of his that had 
become proverbial, he said: “ Re- 
move General Washington, and I'll 
withdraw.” Words were those preg- 
nant with weighty consequences. 
Carroll was at the head, he was 
the representative of the Catholics. 
Maryland went with him; the Ca- 
tholics of Pennsylvania, nine-tenths 
of the whole population, an ele- 
ment of great power, indispensa- 
ble to success, were with him. ‘The 
colonies needed the aid of Catholic 
France sadly. What if Charles 
Carroll withdrew to Carrollton? 
What if he recrossed the ocean? 
George Washington was xof re- 
moved ; and under God’s favor was 
not George Washington fhe chosen 
leader, ¢he appointed conqueror, 
the Moses of his day, the Josue 
of his people? Who was there to 
take his place as the first over those 
fierce legions of sturdy and reso- 
lute assertors of a nation’s life? 

We must be allowed here to trans- 
fer to these columns, in words far 
more eloquent and true than we 
could ever command, both the 
source and the development of the 
ideas to which the deeds of those 
two men in the infancy of the na- 
tion has given rise in our mind. 

In a dialogue between himself 
and a mysterious apparition on the 
threshold of that Temple whose en- 
trance was forbidden to the Emper- 
or Theodosius, Frederick Faber, yet 
an Anglican, thus addresses his com- 
panion : 

“ Do you not think that we should 
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be in a more healthy state if there 
were a greater indifference to poli- 
tics amongst us ?” 

“No,” replied he; “I know of 
no indifference which is healthy, ex- 
cept indifference to money. The 
church has a great duty to per- 
form in politics. It is to menace, 
to thwart, to interfere. The Ca- 
tholic statesman is a sort of priest. 
He does out in public the secular 
work of the retired and praying 
priesthood; and he must not be 
deserted by those spiritual men 
whom he is arduously, wearily, and 
through evil report conscientiously 
representing.” 

Could modern publicist ever utter 
words more squarely tallying with 
the circumstances of our own 
times ? 

We have followed our hero only 
to the performance of his first acts 
in the great drama in which the 
Ruler of nations had appointed him 
to bear such important parts. 
Charles Carroll, in his adjuncts 
and circumstances, as regards both 
his cast of religion and politics, 
stood alone among his peers. Much 
he had to destroy ere he could 
build. But he addressed himself 
to his work with well-appointed 
tools, a clear mind, a steady hand, 
a glowing heart, and an immovable 
reliance in Him who hath said that 
“unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; 
unless the Lord keep the city, he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it” 
(Ps. cxxvi.) Thus appointed, he 
never faltered. On, on he advanc- 
ed, step after step; stretching forth 
himself to those things that were 
before him, he pressed towards the 
mark, until he had received the 
prize. 

More than onescore years and 
ten he labored as man never did 
labor for the well-being of his 
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country. When he had reached the 
sixty-fourth year of his life, and 
only then, he rested; he unbuckled 
his armor and laid it down, to enjoy 
the blessings which his own heart 
and mind had drawn on America, 
How beautifully were his talents 
apportioned, in equal distribution— 
thirty years of study in the best 
schools of Europe; thirty years of 
the most faithful service in the 
greatest work that it ever was the 
lot of man to be engaged in; thirty 
years of unruffled peace in the bo- 
som of his family, in the home of 
his youth, which became the Mecca 
of the people, as a writer calls it— 
a shrine of wisdom and goodness ! 
There “the patriarch of the nation ” 
taught two generations; he laid be- 
fore their appreciative minds the 
principles and inspired their grate- 
ful hearts with those sentiments of 
Christian polity of which he himself 
was such a shining ornament and 
faithful embodiment, 

We well remember how, in days 
long passed away, old men who 
had known him in the days of his 
manhood were wont to speak of 
him; how that heart, so noble and 
so pure, fondly watched the healthy 
growth of that tree of liberty to 
plant which he himself had lent a 
strong hand. These men would 
tell how the ripe and veteran states- 
man felt as much zest in the enjoy- 
ment of surrounding events as when, 
a boy and a youth, he applied him- 
self to literary studies, or pursued 
the more arduous acquisition of 
scientific lore in the halls of philo- 
sophy or in those of law and juris- 
prudence. His was an equanimity 
of character seldom witnessed in 
man. And that placid, calm bear- 
ing which made his countenance 
the mirror of a soul preserved in 
patience and perfect in self-control 
never forsook him to the very last 
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hours of his life. A very old mem- 
ber of the Company of Jesus, a pro- 
fessor and superior of the George- 
town University, has more than once 
related, within hearing of the wri- 
ter, that the appearance of Charles 
Carroll riding into the college en- 
closure, on a docile and yet lively 
pony, when the great patriot had 
already overstepped the fourscore 
years of life, conveyed the impres- 
sion of a youthful and innocent old 
age, so full of charm and gravity, 
pensiveness and gayety, authority 
and condescension, that it was felt 
indeed, but could not be described. 
It was the reflection of a past with- 
out reproach, and of a future with- 
out fear. His very carriage, the 
manner of his conversation, were 
an embodiment of his last words: 
“In the practice of the Catholic re- 
ligion the happiness of my life was 
established!” Holy words! Sub- 


lime expression of the hopes of 


Christianity! May the example of 
such a man never fail, and be for 
ever the mould in which the young 
American spirit should be cast! 
Providence seems to have granted 
him so long an existence because 
he was the purest of the Revolu- 
tionary patriots, and he wished his 
example to last the longest! 

After his death no page was ever 
written to vindicate his character or 
plead in behalf of one single short- 
coming! No word of merciful for- 
giveness was heard at his grave. 
His peers, his descendants, had 
naught to forgive. With one voice 
of acclamation from one end of the 
country to the other, amid wreaths 
of “unspotted lilies and fragrant 
roses, his name was emblazoned 
on the fair escutcheon of the Ameri- 
can nation as the name of 
THE CHRISTIAN KNIGHT WITHOUT 

FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH. 
On the shield of this untrammelled 
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and free American Church let two 
names for ever be emblazoned with 
undying fame—John and Charles 
Carroll; one the father of his 
clergy, the other the leader of his 
people; John Carroll, the first vicar- 
apostolic, the first American bi- 
shop; Charles Carroll, a signer of 
our Magna Charta, the assertor and 
defender of those rights which shall 
for ever be the palladium of religious 
freedom. Could a line of conduct 
be laid before us in more unmistaka- 
ble words and surer meaning ? 

Not by the ties of blood alone 
were those two souls knit to one 
another, like David and Jonathan 
of yore; but inspired with love of 
country, and deep, holy, unswerving 
affection for the church, they fully 
appreciated the resources, moral 
and physical, which with proper 
culture would make of this land a 
favorite portion of the mystical 
Vineyard and the asylum for the 
oppressed. John within the sacred 
enclosure of God's tabernacle, 
Charles in the halls of legislation, 
they worked in different depart- 
ments, yet with one accord, the 
former to give the great garden fit 
husbandmen, and provide it with 
every appurtenance in nurseries of 
virtue and learning; the latter to 
lead the instincts born with a peo- 
ple, purified by trials and trained 
to justice, into a current which, 
swelling in its course within the 
bounds of Christian discipline, 
would, the one directing, strength- 
ening, hallowing the other, run to 
endless days in great majesty and 
overwhelming power. 

Charles outlived the archbishop 
by many years, and witnessed the 
triumphs of the Redeemer’s spouse 
to the achievement of which his 
great kinsman had devoted the 
resources of his extraordinary 
mind, the most tender and invio- 
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late affections of his exuberant 
heart, and the untiring exertions 
of a long apostleship. 

And here we feel as if we may 
lay down our pen and look upon 
our task as accomplished. We 
have endeavored to be the faith- 
ful limner of a character noblest 
among the noble, the pride and the 
guide of our Catholic laity in the 
American Church. 

How grand that figure loometh 
in the galaxy of our greatest men! 
Great and grand, pure, unselfish, 
guileless, wise, loving, he stands on 
a pedestal of imperishable renown, 
religion blended with wisdom, char- 
ity with prudence, firmness with 
condescension ! When - shall 
we look upon his like again? Yea, 
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the memory of his deeds is fresh, 
and his many virtues as a Christian 
and as a statesman are even mirror- 
ed in the lives of many noble, de- 
voted, valiant followers—bright ex- 
amples of true patriotism and gold- 
en righteousness to our rising youth, 
on whose stern vigor, unfaltering 
courage, and sterling virtues mother 
church will lean for comfort and 
defence—a youth called, may be, 
to fight even fiercer battles than 
our great ancestor, their shining 
model, had to meet; battles that will 
need stout hearts, ievel minds, souls 
prompt in bold resolves. But the 
God of yesterday is the God of to- 
day ; and with Charles Carroll in the 
van our gallant youth will advance 
to the battle, sure also of the victory. 
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“ Mamma, what kind of- a place 
is heaven?” inquired a boy, after 
a two hours’ Sunday session in a 
parlor corner, with the Bible for 
mental aliment. “ Why, my child, 
heaven is one perpetual Sabbath !” 
“ Well, ma! won't they let me go out 
sometimes, just to play?” Absurd as 
was his mode of expressing it, the 
boy was right as to the fundamental 
idea; and though he could not have 
given the steps by which he reached 
the conclusion, yet he judged well 
that the Almighty, when sending us 
into this world, did not decree that 
we should be perpetually miserable 
in it. The enforced performance 
of what was intended for a devo- 
tional exercise was, in his case, be- 
ginning to bear its legitimate and 
inevitable fruits of irksomeness at 
the outset, wearisomeness while it 
lasts, and loathsomeness at the end. 


AND PURITAN SABBATH. 


All who claim the name of Chris- 
tians observe, with greater or less 
strictness, one day in seven as a 
day of rest and worship; the de- 
votional exercises conjoined there- 
with, emanating from the authority 
of the church in the case of Cath- 
olics, and from the varying taste 
and fancy of the sect, congregation, 
or even, it would seem, of the indi- 
vidual, among non-Catholics. We 
propose in this article to inquire 
into the origin of the Catholic usage 
regarding the Sunday; the grounds 
and mode of its observance among 
Protestants; the difference be- 
tween the sectarian modes of keep- 
ing it and that enjoined by the 
church. And as about every re- 
ligious practice where variance ex- 
ists there must be a right and a 
wrong—a method of observance 
consistent with authority and rea- 
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son, and one either less so or en- 
tirely incongruous therewith—we 
shall try to find (apart from the 
authority of the church, which, 
though ample for us, would be of 
little avail for outsiders) on which 
side right reason is, and to show 
the absurdity of wrong custom in 
the matter. 

The church tells us simply what 
the law of nature informs us of, 
the existence of God the Creator, 
and of our duty of worshipping 
him; but the time when all other 
things must be abandoned for 
this special purpose is subject to 
another law—the ceremonial—and 
as under the Mosaic dispensation 
that law was only a shadow @f 
future good, to be laid aside when 
the true Light should descend upon 
earth, so the Jewish Sabbath, which 
was clearly established in the third 
commandment of the Decalogue, is 
no longer to be held sacred, but 
the first day of the week, which was 
consecrated by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, is dy Aer ordered to be 
kept holy; and she enjoins on all 
her children at least to hear Mass 
devoutly and to abstain from servile 
labor on that day. Having to pro- 
vide, however, for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, the church adds 
that reasons of necessity or tran- 
scendent charity will excuse us 
from either obligation. And this is 
all that our holy mother enjoins on 
the subject. As Catholics we ac- 
cept and celebrate the Sunday 
wholly on her authority; and, @ 
fortiori, we are not bound to any 
further observance of it than she 
dictates. 

While it is clear from Holy Scrip- 
ture that the apostles did meet with 
each other and with the early con- 
verts to Christianity twice on the 
Dominica or Lord’s day, yet there 
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is nothing to show that it was even 
habitual with them to convene on 
that day; still less is there anything, 
either in the form of precept or ex- 
hortation, in the entire New Testa- 
ment, that would manifest the fact 
of any change in the ceremonial 
law of Moses on the subject. There 
is no announcement whatever either 
of the abrogation of the Sabbath of 
the Jews or of the establishment 
of Sunday instead; so that, had 
we but the Scripture to refer to, we 
should grope in the dark both as to 
the obligation itself and the mode 
of its fulfilment. But when we 
come to the fathers of the Church, 
the very earliest of them indicate 
distinctly that the Christians of 
their day did habitually meet to- 
gether on the first day of the week 
(called by them xupraxn, or Do- 
minica). As we go on we find them 
frequently enjoin, both expressly 
and by clear implication, the obli- 
gation resting upon all Christians 
of meeting together on that day 
for participation in the Holy Mys- 
teries. Later still we find them af- 
firm this duty as of apostolic insti- 
tution. To give a single example 
of many, St. Saturninus, before suf- 
fering martyrdom at Abitina, in Af- 
rica, in the year 304, under Diocle- 
tian, for celebrating Mass on Sunday, 
exclaims, in presence of his judges: 
“ The obligation of the Sunday is in- 
dispensable ; it is not lawful for us 
to omit the duty of that day!” From 
the earliest Christian records to 
the present day there is no break, 
no link wanting. Historians have 
clearly shown the practice of the 
faithful, and councils have firmly 
enjoined and reiterated it. So much 
for the origin and history of Sunday 
worship in the Church. 

It is, of course, one of the cardi- 
nal principles of Protestantism—in 
fact, its sole raison d’étre—that “ the 
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Bible is the only rule of faith and 
practice”; that everything therein 
commanded should be performed 
literally ; and that whatever has no 
clear and direct warrant of Scrip- 
ture is purely of man’s device, and, 
by consequence, of no authority 
whatsoever. Allvery fine, in words ; 
but when we examine how the doc- 
trine works in point of fact, we 
shall find an amazingly great dis- 
crepancy between the expressed 
faith and the actual, tangible prac- 
tice. ‘There has certainly been no 
considerable drain upon the reser- 
voirs of our large cities in carrying 
out the injunction that “if ye wash 
not one another’s feet, ye have no 
part in me.” It is not, so far as we 
are informed, peculiarly character- 
istic of any sect of Protestants, when 
“smitten on one cheek,” immedi- 
ately to “turn the other” for a re- 
petition of the blow. No special 
alacrity has ever been shown, even 
by the straitest sects, in eager obe- 
dience to the command, “ From him 
that borroweth from thee, turn not 
thou away”; and so far are they 
from obeying the absolute injunc- 
tion of the Apostle James to “call 
in the priests of the church to the 
sick,” and to “ anoint them with oil 
in the name of the Lord,” that they 
rave and rage against Catholics for 
doing so, and affirm it to be a super- 
stitious observance. If St. Paul ever 
expressed himself clearly on any 
point, he certainly does so most un- 
mistakably when he says that “ it is 
a shame for a woman to speak in 
the church ”’; yet the sectarian world 
is now very largely supplied with 
“reverend” ladies, widowed, mar- 
ried, and maiden, who evangelize 
with great acceptance, and even 
officiate as regular pastors to various 
congregations throughout the coun- 
try. It would seem, therefore, that 
the cardinal principle aforesaid 
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must have either disappeared or 
some ingenious mode have been 
discovered by which it works only 
when wanted, to be set aside when- 
ever its admission would run coun- 
ter to the whim which may happen 
to be in vogue. 

Now, the only texts of the New 
Testament that mention the Sun- 
day in such way that it would be 
possible to: draw from them any in- 
ference in regard to its observance 
are Acts xx. 7 and 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
neither of which declares the abo- 
lition of the ancient Sabbath or 
enjoins the observance of Sunday. 
But notwithstanding this fact, Pro- 
testants at large have accepted our 
S@nday, whether ov tradition, which 
they reject; or o the authority of 
the church, which they despise ; or, 
finally, of their own good pleasure 
—certainly not oz Scripture, since 
it is not instituted therein. It is 
hardly worth while, owing to their 
paucity, to mention as exceptions 
the Sabbatarians, who maintain that 
Christians have no authorization for 
changing the divine institution of 
the Jewish Sabbath, and who con- 
sequently observe Saturday. Luther 
does not pretend any divine au- 
thority for the change, but takes for 
granted that “mankind needs 
rest.of one day, at least, in seven; 
and the first day, or Sunday, having 
prescription in its favor, ought not 
lightly to be changed.” He says 
elsewhere that “if any man sets up 
its observance on a Jewish founda- 
tion, then I order you to labor on 
it, to ride or dance on it, or to do 
anything whatever on it that shall 
remove its infringements on Chris- 
tian liberty.” The Augsburg Con- 
fession pointedly says : “ Those who 
judge that in place of the Sabbath 
the Lord’s day was instituted, as a 
day necessarily to be observed, do 
very grossly err.” Calvin says in 
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his Institutes: “ It matters not what 
day we celebrate, so that we meet 
together for the desirable weekly 
worship; there is no absolute pre- 
cept”; and he adds that the stick- 
lers for Sunday are “thrice worse in 
their cras$ and carnal view of reli- 
gion than the Jews whom Isaias 
(ch. i. 13) denounced.” The doc- 
trine of the English Reformers on 
the subject is most concisely and 
strikingly put by Tyndale, who, in 
his Answer to Sir Thomas More, 
thus speaks : 


‘As for the Sabbath, we de lords cver 
the Sabbath, and may yet change it into 
Monday, or into any other day, ass we see 
need, or may make every tenth day holy 
day, only ass wesee causewhy. Wemay 
make two every week, if it were expedi- 
ent and one not enough to teach the 
people. Neither was there any cause to 
change it from Saturday, but to put a dif- 
ference between ourselves and the Jews; 
neither need we any holy day at all, if 
the people might be taught without it.” 


Even in Scotland John Knox, 
who attached himself to the inno- 
vators with a bigoted zeal, did not 
pretend to find any Gospel] warrant 
for what he was pleased to call “he 
Sabbath ; and Dr. Hessey candidly 
acknowledges that the strained sab- 
batarianism of Scotland is by no 
means to be attributed to him or 
his coadjutors, mentioning at the 
same time that Knox, when on a 
visit to Calvin at Geneva, found 
that eminent Reformer occupied, on 
the Sunday of his arrival, at a game 
of bowls! If, then, it be plain that 
the arch-innovators are not respon- 
sible. for that peculiarly unlovely, 
rigid, and ultra-Judaic observance 
of the Sunday (the traces of which, 
growing fainter year by year, are 
yet plainly discernible in the laws, 
institutions, habits, and manners of 
the English-speaking portion of 
the Protestant world), whence did 
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it originate? Why are the ideas 
of English-speaking Protestants so 
widely different from those of their 
brethren, and even of their own 
founders, on this subject ? 

Fuller (in whose pages much 
quaint and naive information about 
the history of those transition days 
is to be found) tells us that the 
Puritans, “who first began to be 
called by that name about 1564,” 
and who dissented from the church 
of King Henry on the ground that 
the Reformation had not gone “ far 
enough,” were, like all other rene- 
gades, anxious to distinguish them- 
selves by hostility at every point 
to the camp they had abandoned. 
They preached that to throw bowls 
on the Sabbath “were as great sin 
as to kill aman”; to make a feast 
or wedding dinner on that day 
“were as vile sin as for a father to 
cut the throat of his son with a 
knife”; and that to ring more 
bells than one “were mickle sin 
as is murder.” Of this brood was 
Vincent Bownde, whose great work 
on the Observance of the Sabbath 
first appeared in 1595; and to this 
book, which began the polemical 
controversy on the subject, is due 
the rabid sabbatarianism of the 
English Puritans during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Elizabeth 
and the dynasty of the Stuarts. 
The Scottish Calvinists eagerly seiz- 
ed the cry, and from both sects (their 
influence, pertinacity, and numbers 
being much greater than those of 
the Anglican Establishment, which 
was itself, of necessity, largely tinc- 
tured by their practice), through our 
own hard-headed but harder-heart- 
ed Puritans of New England, who 
practised this unmitigating obser- 
vance of the day with the same 
zeal of enforcement that they dis- 
played in many other grimly ludi- 
crous things, we of this age and 
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country are still to a great extent 
under the sway of an intolerant and 
enforced sabbatarianism which the 
spread of intelligence and liberal- 
ity is gradually wearing away, but 
which, after all, dies very hard. Just 
as ho enmity is so envenomed, no 
hatred so intense, so in like manner 
no distinctive practice or usage dis- 
appears so slowly, as those origin- 
ally engendered by religious faction. 
It was clear that no Scriptural au- 
thority existed for the abrogation 
of the Jewish Sabbath, and equally 
evident that the denial of the au- 
thority of the church destroyed for 
ever all ecclesiastical sanction for 
Sunday. ‘There remained, conse- 
quently, no possible authorization 
for it but to insist that the mere 
meeting together of the apostles 
on that day (which, so far as any- 
thing to the contrary can be shown 
from Scripture, might have been acct- 
dental) constituted sufficient war- 
rant; and next to regulate the ob- 
servance of the day by the practice 
of the Jews with regard to the Sab- 
bath. ‘This Bownde did without 
hesitation. His book, gratifying as 
it did at once the malignity of the 
Puritans against the church, their 
envy of the established sect, and 
their own exclusiveness, became ex- 
ceedingly popular, was largely read 
and quoted, and its influence re- 
mains to the present day. Here in 
the United States we yet retain 
traces of it in our laws; as, indeed, 
we still do of that other intolerance 
by which Catholics were, in former 
days, not allowed to hold civil of- 
fice. In some of the New England 
States Sunday (or Saddath, as they 
wrong-headedly insist on calling it) 
begins at sunset on Saturday ; but 
in most of them it legally begins 
at twelve o’clock on Saturday mght, 
lasting twenty-four hours. In some 
States contracts made on that dayare 
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void ; but generally they are bind- 
ing, if good in other respects. Of 
course the name Sunday is the 
Anglo-Saxon Swnnan-deg, equiva- 
lent to the Roman des solis, so call- 
ed in both tongues from its being 
anciently devoted to tle worship 
of the sun. Sabbath is the Hebrew 
noun shabbath (rest) from the verb 
shabath (to rest). 

‘To ourselves and those who think 
with us that the state, in legislating 
about matters of religion, whether 
doctrinal or merely of exterior ob- 
servance, is overstepping her proper 
limits—nay, who go further, and in- 
sist that government was no more 
instituted to educate our children 
than to feed and clothe them; that 
there is not an assignable ground 
for the former which would not be 
even more conclusive for the latter 
—it follows that all such legisla- 
tion, from that of Cromwell’s Puri- 
tans and the Six Sessions of Scot- 
land, down through the Blue Laws 
of Connecticut, to the last munici- 
pal regulation that allows no con- 
cert on Sunday unless it be a “sa- 
cred” one, and no procession ac- 
companied by a band of music on 
that day, seems, what it really is, an 
absurdity and a monstrosity, a relic 
of odious strifes and bitter hates ; 
and we would be glad, in common, 
we think, with sensible and tolerant 
men of all creeds, to see our statute- 
books rid of its remotest traces. 

In speaking of any religious prac- 
tice enjoined by the Catholic 
Church we have this advantage: 
viz., that what it is at one place or 
time it is in all places and at all 
times. The practice, then, of Catho- 
lics, in accordance with the church 
teachings above stated, is to hear 
Mass on Sunday, and, except in 
cases of necessity, to abstain from 
servile labor. Most Catholics also 
attend Vespers on that day, though 
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there be no absolute obligation. 
We take no extreme cases, either 
of the very pious on the one side 
who for their souls’ sake may be 
said to make a Sunday of every day 
in the week, or of those on the 
other hand whose religion sits so 
lightly upon them that it is some- 
times difficult to tell whether, be- 
yond a feeble claim to the name of 
Catholic, they have any religion at 
all. Among the 200,000,000 Cathio- 
lics of the world are to be found 
many of both descriptions. We 
speak, however, of the average. 
Among these, Mass and Vespers be- 
ing over, there will be found no 
strait-lacedness ; no tone peculiar to 
a Sunday, put on for that day, and 
not observable on other days; no 
hesitation in conversing about sub- 
lunary affairs. of all kinds that can 
and may engage the attention dur- 
ing the week. Should a concert- 
hall be open, as in Europe is often 
the case, the Catholic hesitates not 
to go there, providing it be one to 
which he would go on any day—z.e., 
if it be a proper place for himself 
or family under any circumstances. 
He converses on business or for 
pleasure with his friends in the pxb- 
lic gardens, at the cafés ;' with his 
family he visits other families with 
whom they may be intimate, He 
does not hesitate to write a busi- 
ness letter, to view a lot which he 
thinks of purchasing, or to take the 
railway train on that day. It is 
needless to go further. He has 
complied with the command of the 
church, and, not being a daw unto 
himself spiritually, he invents for 
himself no obligations superadded 
to those of the church, which, in 
accordance with the commands of 
Scripture, he believes himself dound 
to hear. 

In speaking of Protestant doc- 
trine or practice we are, of course, 


more at a loss to speak definitely 
than when we lay down Catholic 
usage; since the former rarely re- 
mains the same on any single point, 
even within the same sect, for an 
ordinary generation of man. Why, 
fifty years ago Christmas was an 
abomination, “a rag of popery,” to 
all but the Anglicans. ‘The sign 
of the cross was “the mark of the 
beast.” An organ in a meeting- 
house was “a seeking out of their 
own inventions.” Of the least ap- 
proach to a liturgical observance, 
were it but the repetition of the 
Creed, it was said: “ In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” Now 
nearly all the sects make a feint of 
some sort of service or observance 
of the Christmas season; the cross 
is displayed within and without 
many church buildings ; not merely 
organs but string and brass bands 
fill the choirs of Protestant fashion- 
able churches; they may nearly all 
be heard falsely repeat, Sunday af- 
ter Sunday, that they “believe in 
the holy Catholic Church ”; and the 
prophet who should now foretell 
their changes in another half-cen- 
tury would run the risk of being 
mobbed in the public streets. 

We give the doctrinal teaching 
of the Presbyterians on Sunday 
and its observance, or at least of so 
many of the different religious bo- 
dies going under that name as still 
subscribe to, and say they deduce 
their doctrines from the Bible ava the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 
It was formerly, and is to some ex- 
tent still, the most generally receiv- 
ed teaching on the subject of ob- 
serving the Sabbath among English- 
speaking Protestants, who seem to 
have had a monopoly of spiritual 
information and an exclusive en- 
lightenment on this whole mat- 
ter. How much the bitter ha- 
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tred existing between Roundhead 
and Cavalier had to do with the 
firm hold the said observance took 
on Puritans and their descendants 
is not to the present purpose to in- 
quire. In response to the ques- 
tion, “ How is the Sabbath to be 
sanctified ?” we have this answer : 

“The Sabbath is to be sanctified 
by a holy resting a// that day, even 
Srom such worldly employments and 
recreations as are lawful on other 
days ; and spending the whole time 
in public and private exercises of 
God’s worship, except so much as 
may be taken up in works of neces- 
sity and mercy.” 

What was meant by this is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the legislation 
effected both before and subse- 
quent to the meeting of the “ As- 
sembly of Divines.” We are assur- 
ed by excellent authorities that in 
England, some twenty years after 
the appearance of Bownde’s book, 
people “dared not, for fear of 
breaking the Sabbath, kindle a fire, 
or dress meat, or visit their neigh- 
bors; nor sit at their own door 
nor walk abroad; nor even talk 
with each other, save and it were 
of godly matters.” In 1643 the 
Long Parliament enacted laws “ for 
the more thorough observance of 
the Sabbath,” and caused to be 
burnt by the hangman James I.’s 
Book of Sports. In the next year 
the Court of Six Sessions forbade 
in Scotland all walking in the 
streets on the Sabbath after the 
noonday sermon; and soldiers pa- 
trolled the streets, arresting both 
old and young whom they should 
find outside their houses and not 
on the way to or from church. 
The gates of Edinburgh were or- 
dered to be shut from ten P.M. 
of Saturday till four a.m. of Mon- 
day; and the case is on record of 
a widow who had to pay a fine of 
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two merks for having “had a roast 
at the fire during sermon time.” 

It is told of an English lady of 
rank in our own day that, having 
procured some Dorking fowl, she 
some time after asked the servant 
who attended to them whether they 
were laying many eggs; to which 
the latter replied with great ear- 
nestness: “Indeed, my lady, they 
lay every day, not excepting even the 
blessed Sabbath!” Nor is the puri- 
tanic feeling still existing to a con- 
siderable extent among some few 
of the sectaries in Scotland badly 
illustrated by Sandie’s remark when 
he saw a hare skipping along the 
road as the people were gathering 
for sermon: “Ay! yon beast kens 
weel eneuch it’s the Sabbath day !” 
And the countryman passing on his 
way to “ meeting,” who, when asked 
by a tourist the name of a pictur- 
esque ruin in the vicinity, answered : 
“It’s no the day to be speerin’ sic 
like things,” gives the reader an idea 
of certain peculiarities (formerly 
quite prevalent among Protestants, 
and still too common for the com- 
fort of those who have many of 
the straiter sort for neighbors) 
which, we believe, are gradually 
but surely fading out before the 
progress of intelligence and with 
the wave of superstition and intol- 
erance. For it must be borne in 
mind that the same Westminster 
Confession, relying too on Scripture, 
insists on the right and power of 
the civil magistrate circa sacra, 
contends that “he beareth not the 
sword -in vain,” and that kings 
should be “nursing fathers” and 
queens “nursing mothers” to the 
church. We will do our modern 
Presbyterians the charity to believe 
that in subscribing to this instru- 
ment, they do so with some “ men- 
tal reservation’; otherwise the cry 
against union of church and state 
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that we so frequently hear from 
them would (when taken in con- 
nection with their former antece- 
dents as asect and their present 
professed standards) be quite un- 
intelligible. 

Now, of the mode of keeping Sun- 
day followed by Protestants in Con- 
tinental Europe we need not speak, 
nor of the practice of Anglicans in 
the same regard, save in so far as 
the latter have (principally through 
the lower or evangelical division of 
their body) been modified and in- 
fluenced by its former subjection 
and present proximity to the Purt- 
tan element of the English popula- 
tion. In the countries of Europe 
claimed as Protestant, and as a very 
natural as well as logical result of 
the indifferentism taught by the so- 
called fathers of reform, Luther 
and Calvin, it is difficult for the 
tourist to discern in Prussia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, or Nor- 
way, save by the greater number of 
people at the theatres, concerts, 
and exhibitions, in the beer-gar- 
dens, taverns, and other places of 
resort, whether the day be Sunday 
or not. Some, of course, attend 
church on that day, it being almost 
the only day of the week on which 
such service is ever held. Geneva 
and the non-Catholic cantons of 
Switzerland may be passed with 
the same description, which com- 
pletely exhausts Protestant Conti- 
nental territory in Europe. Nor 
of the mode of observing Sunday 
inculcated by the Anglicans in 
England can we say that it is at 
all overdone or puritanical. They 
have, at least, escaped the dismal 
parody of asceticism which distin- 
guishes such of their Scotch neigh- 
bors as have any trace of the 
ancient practice left.* Let us 


* Not having had an opportunity of extensive 
travel in Scotland, we cannot speak of anything but 
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glance a moment at the laws of our 
Puritan friends of New England, 
that we may get an idea of bigotry 
run mad, and of the deductions 
that may be drawn from Vincent 
Bownde’s bock and the teachings 
of the Westminster divines. ‘ Hav- 
ing themselves,” as Washington Irv- 
ing well observes, “‘ served a regu- 
lar apprenticeship in the school of 
persecution, it behoved them to 
show that they were proficients in 
the art.””. The Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts thus legislate in regard to 
the “ Sabbath” in the “ Plymouth 
Code”: 


“This court, taking notice of the 
great abuse and many misdemeanors 
cemmitted by divers persons profaning 
the Sabbath, or Lord’s day, to the great 
dishonor of God, reproach of religion, 
and grief of spirit of God’s people, do 
therefore order that whosoever shall pro- 
fane the Lord’s day by doing unneces- 
sary servile work, by unnecessary travel- 
ling, or by sports or recreations, he or 
they that so trespass shall forfeit, for 
every such default, forty shillings, or be 
publicly whipped ; but if it clearly appear 
that the sin was proudly, presumptuous- 
ly, and with a high hand committed, 
against the known command and autho- 
rity of the Blessed God, such a person, 
therein despising and reproaching the 
Lord, SHALL BE PUT TO DEATH, or griev- 
ously punished, at the discretion of the 
court.” 


In support of the same wretched 
Sabbath superstition the colonies 
of Hartford and New Haven issue 
the following edicts : 


21. “No one shall run on the Sabbath 
day, or walk in his garden or elsewhere, 
except reverently to and from meeting.” 

22. ** Noone shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath day.’ 

23. “‘No woman shall iss her child 
on the Sabbath or fasting day.” 


Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but on the few Sundays 
that we passed there, if there was any more specific 
and noticeable observance of the day than by more 
copious drinking, we failed to see it. 
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Omitting, for very shame’s sake, 
to say anything of No. 38 of Gover- 
nor Eaton’s code, the reader will 
perceive in the above quotations 
to what absurd results logical con- 
sistency drives the fanatic when he 
becomes so by cutting adrift from 
the safe moorings of God’s church 
and trusts his salvation to the 
puny cockboat of private judgment. 
These Puritans had disclaimed the 
title of the church which originated 
the Sunday; they would not, like 
Cranmer, accept it as “@ mere ap- 
pointment of the magistrates”; so 
there was nothing left for them but 
to slur over the utter vagueness of 
its mention in the New Testament, 
and refer the whole observance 
back to Moses and the Third Com- 
mandment. In doing this why 
were they not consistent through- 
out? Why did they not Ze their 
lands rest in the seventh year? Why 
not observe the year of Fubilee or- 
dered by the sanction of the same 
Lawgiver? 

As before stated, Protestant prac- 
tice, like the doctrines from which 
it emanates, is Proteus-like in form 
and phase; nor is the method fol- 
lowed in the observance of Sun- 
day any exception to the general 
rule. But, upon the whole, the off- 
spring of Knox, the descendants of 
Bownde, and the adherents of the 
straiter sects stand up more stren- 
uously and make a stouter fight 
(not in argument, but by sheer 
persistence) for the rigorous keep- 
ing of the “Sabbath” than they 
have found it convenient to do 
for many doctrines and usages 
which, logically speaking, were of 
far more importance to Protestan- 
tism as a system. Our outward 
and visible life in the United 
States, in Canada, and in the Brit- 
ish Isles is to this day, in this one 
matter, largely tinctured and deep- 
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ly infected with the plague of stu- 
pid and superstitious keeping of 
the Sunday, begun in factious op- 
position to the English state es- 
tablishment, propagated by the 
work of Bownde, eagerly appro- 
priated by Andrew Melville and 
the Scottish politico-religious agi- 
tators of his day, and transmitted 
to us through the Rump Parlia- 
ment and.the Puritans of New 
England. The “able and godly” 
ministers of these latter, who, in 
the words of Mr. Oliver, “ derided 
the sign of the cross, but saw’ magic 
in a broomstick,” though their de- 
scendants have recoiled from the 
teachings of their childhood into 
Unitarianism or infidelity; though 
not one-half the adult population 
of New England now belongs to any 
Christian sect; and though of all 
bodies of men that ever existed 
under a guise of religion in the 
face of day they were the most 
inconsistent, the most bigoted, the 
most superstitious, the most intol- 
erant, and the most relentlessly 
persecuting, are yet often forced 
upon our admiration. It has 
somehow become the fashion to 
laud these bigots to the heavens 
in annual palavers of New Eng- 
land Societies, Plymouth Rock 
orators, Fourth of July and other 
spread-eagle speakers; and though 
their other doctrines and practices 
have vanished, leaving on their 
chosen ground scarce a trace be- 
hind, yet we art reminded of their 
spirit and guondam influence by the 
shackles of legal enactment in re- 
gard to Sunday observance; by 
the tumult that rises from certain 
classes of Protestants as silent 
custom or outspoken enactment 
from time to time sweeps out of 
existence some one or other of the 
trammels with which Puritanism, 
in its day of power, enthralled us. 














With what persistent zeal do they 
not agitate in the newspapers 
and petition authorities, municipal, 
State, and federal, against the run- 
ning of the horse-cars, the rail- 
cars, and the mail steamers on the 
Sabbath! How terrible, in their 
eyes, are the Sunday excursions of 
the laboring people of our large 
cities! How clearly do they not 
perceive that liberty is a good thing 
only so long as everybody thinks 
and acts exactly as they do! Did 
they not prove that we lost the day 
on a famous occasion during the 
civil war by delivering battle on 
Sunday? How insanely anxious 
are they not to have the Almighty 
(their Almighty, that is to say) in 
some way constitutionally harness- 
ed to the already hard-racked in- 
strument which consolidates the 
government of these States! It 
is true that these men are the 
tétes montées of fanaticism of this 
sort, and we are far from affirming 
that a majority of their co-religion- 
ists go with them. Indeed, we 
know, from daily observation, that 
in many of the sects there exists 
but little of the spirit indicated, 
and that what remains is fast dis- 
appearing. But there exists enough 
of the embers to render walking 
amid them very annoying, and, with 
the assistance of a good breeze 
from the preachers, these embers 
may easily, and on small provo- 
cation, be fanned into a flame! 
Has not fanaticism displayed an 
unexpected vigor in connection 
with the question of opening our 
great Centennial Exposition on the 
only day on which the industrious 
poor can have the chance of seeing 
it without manifest injury to their 
temporal interests ? 

Our Protestant friend of the 
stricter sort awakes on the Sunday 
morning, bethinks himself of the 
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day, dresses (having shaved him- 
self provisorily on Saturday night), 
schools his ccuntenance into the 
most malignantly orthodox cast, 
takes in hand the Bible, Baxter's 
Call, or Boston’s Fourfold State, 
and descends to the parlor; that 
is, he would descend but that he 
hears one of his boys whistling in 
an adjoining room, who must at 
once be reproved therefor, to be 


‘more fully punished next day. 


“To Banbury came I, O profane one! 
There I saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a rat on Sunday.” 
Having thus effectually “ borne tes- 
timony ” and quenched the spirits of 
the juvenile members of the family, 
who, fully knowing what Sunday 
means to them, have learned expe- 
rimentally that 
** Stone walls co not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 

he sits down gazing at his book, 
fancying, in some vague way, that 
he is doing God service (though 
how or to what end would seem 
indistinct, since, according to his 
most cherished doctrine, there is no 
merit whatever in good works). He 
hears with disgust the bell of the 
irreligious milkman, sees the un- 


sanctified horse-car pass his door, ° 


the irreverent baker make his 
round, and notes the profane news- 
boy cry the Sunday papers. ‘This 
last is the most afflictive dispensa- 
tion of all, and the one against 
which he has most vainly and fre- 
quently petitioned, never thinking 
that, even on his own grounds, the 
real gravamen is in the papers 
of Monday morning, the work for 
which must necessarily be done on 
Sunday. Breakfast comes at length 
—eaten in solemn _ silence—the 
children being “hard up” for an 
apposite moral or religious obser- 
vation, and fearful lest, should they 
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say anything, it might be some- 
thing mundane. Nor can the mo- 
ther help them to diminish the 
gloom of the occasion, having been 
herself furtively engaged in eking 
out the shortcomings of the servant 
in preparing the meal, and painfully 
aware that, according to the family 
scheme of orthodoxy, she has not 
been sanctifying the Sabbath. Fa- 
mily worship (on this day longer in 
the prayer than usual) adds in no 
way to the general cheerfulness. 
Each boy and girl, supplied with a 
Sunday-school book of the stereo- 
typed pattern and contents, and 
given to understand the enormity 
of even the desire to take a walk 
on that day, longs in the inmost 
heart that the day were over. 
Church time comes, when, with a 
warning that they will be expected 
to answer on the text, the sermon, 
and an admonition against drowsi- 
ness, all are trooped off to meet- 
ing, the parents bringing up the 
rear. Then ensues an hour anda 
half of dreary listening to what 
most of them cannot, by the remo- 
test possibility, comprehend. More 
than likely some of them may have 
been overcome by sleep; in which 
case even the negative pleasure of 
apathy is taken away, and its place 
supplied by a fearful looking-for of 
judgment, either by rebuke or cas- 
tigation. The dinner is, in want of 
hilarity, a repetition of the break- 
fast; for no secular idea may be 
expressed, and the spirit does not 
move the younger branches, in any 
special degree, to an interest in the 
rather languid remarks of the pater- 
familias upon the theological ten- 
dencies of the sermon; said obser- 
vations being delivered in his Sun- 
day tone, compared with which a 
gush of tears would be exhilarating. 
3ooks are retaken; no cheerful 
game or romp among the children ; 
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no free play or interchange of ideas 
between the parents. ‘To write a 
letter would be a crying sin for the 
father. It is a heinows fault when 
his mind spontaneously wanders to 
that note of his due on Wednesday 
next ; and although the mother had 
the interesting and enlivening lucu- 
brations of Edwards on the Will in 
her hands, yet there is much reason 
to believe.that the washing of to- 
morrow has more than once inter- 
vened to prove Edwards in the 
right ; not to mention the occasion 
on which she caught herself recall- 
ing the trimmings of Mrs. X—’s 
bonnet in the front pew. No visit 
from, none to, any family of their 
acquaintance; either would® be a 
sin against the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath! We need not visit the Sun- 
day-school, to which the supersti- 
tious folly of the parents, fear of 
their fellow church-members, the 
Mrs. Grundyism of sects, or an un- 
founded belief that something valu- 
able is learned there compels the 
parents to send their children. 
Probably most of our readers know 
how these things are managed; what 
is the causa causativa of a Sunday- 
school superintendent ; what is the 
calibre of the young men who 
teach, and the object which takes 
them there. We all, of course, 
know and recognize the high moral 
aims as well as the literary and 
theological ability of the misses 
who form the grand staff of instruc- 
tors in those institutions! But we 
must not be diverted from our sab- 
batarian Sunday. 

Then follows a dreary tea, meet- 
ing and sermonizing again, from 
which two of the children, having 
gone hopelessly asleep soon after 
the exordium, are brought home in 
a dazed state, nor does a protracted 
bout of family worship much assist 
in arousing them therefrom; and 
then to bed! We suppose the father 
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to be honest. Many such men are, 
We doubt not but many of the 
Puritans were sincere, and slit the 
ears of the Quakers with the se- 
renity of good men engaged in the 
performance of a virtuous action. 
But let us put the question square- 
ly to reasonable men: Will it be a 
matter of surprise if this man’s 
children, when they grow up, loathe 
and abhor all religion, thinking it 
all of a piece with that in which 
they were brought up—if they turn 


out, in short, what the descendants. 


of the Puritans have become? Why, 
the writer is acquainted with a 
school, kept by a well-meaning 
man, in which, by tedious Bible- 
reading, hymn-singing, and _ long- 
winded prayers at the school open- 
ing and closing, the teacher is un- 
wittingly the cause of more of 
what Ae would consider sacrilege, 
in an hour, than is heard of profan- 
ity among all the hackmen of New 
York on the longest day of the year; 
and his great object, which is to 
bring up Presbyterians, is thereby 
rendered as utterly futile as though 
he were an ingenious man doing 
his utmost to make infidels of 
them. 

Curiously enough, people of this 
kind (we refer to the strict keeping 
of Sunday) are never satisfied with 
the liberty they enjoy (and which 
nobody wishes to curtail) of ob- 
serving the day just as rigorously 
as they may desire. Not at all. 
There is no happiness or ease of 
spirit for them until by legal pains 
and penalties they can force you, 
me, and all their neighbors to their 
own peculiar way of thinking and 
acting. This was well illustrated 
by the Scotchman who, in telling 
how pious a people he had got 
among, said: “ Last Sabbath, joost 
as the kirk was skailin’, there was a 
drover chiel comin’ alang the road, 
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whustlin’ an’ lookin’ as happy as gin 
it was the middle o’ the week. 
Weel, sir, oor lads is a God-fearin’ 
set o’ lads, an’ they wur joost 
comin’ oot o’ kirk. Od! they yokit 
on him, an’ amaist kilt him.” ‘This 
is, after all, the point of the matter. 
We neither can, by right, ought to 
have, nor have we any objection 
to any observance of the Sunday, 
however rigid or however much 
(to our mind) it may seem strained, 
overdone, and even ludicrous. That 
is the affair of the man himself, and 
should lie between his own con- 
science and his Creator, where we 
have no right to interfere. But we 
all want and have a right to the 
same privilege for own conviction, 
or want of conviction, that we 
cheerfully accord to him. Now, 
this such people as he never will 
accord to us so long as they can 
possibly prevent it. They never 
have done so in the history-of the 
world, and, taking experience for 
our guide, we have no reason to 
suppose that they ever will. They 
prate largely of liberty of con- 
science, but that phrase means in 
their mouth liberty to think as you 
please, so long as you think with 
them. ‘Though he is my neighbor, 
may not my daughter play the 
piano on Sunday on account of his 
tender conscience? Must I not, 
because he fancies the Sunday 
thereby desecrated, practise the 
flute? Ido not attempt to inter- 
fere with his drone of family wor- 
ship; why should he be eternally 
petitioning to stop the delivery of 
my letters, or to prevent my going 
down-town in the horse-cars on that 
day? I insist that he has as much 
as he is called on to do in attend- 
ing to the affairs of his own con- 
science; that the contract is quite 
as much as he can conveniently 
and creditably get through with- 
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and I object (I think with reason) 
to giving up mine to his charge. 
I want a keg of beer in my cellar, 
or, it may be, a basket of cham- 
pigne. Because he is virtuous, shall 
Liere be no more cakes and ale? Shall 
iis being scandalized because I 
think proper to take a walk on Sun- 
day confine me all that day to the 
house? Must his scruples of con- 
science prevent myself and family 
from entertaining our friends on 
Sunday? In short, must I always 
be on tenterhooks to know how his 
conscience regards every act of 
mine on that day? It would seem, 
though, as if that were just what my 
neighbor and his atrabilious friends 
have been aiming at. For, now 
that I think of it, they have been 
since.ever I remember the self- 
same people, who have all along 
got up meetings, been active in 
urging petitions, and done their 
utmost to thwart every conveni- 
ence or facility that for the past 
twenty-five years has been con- 
trived for public accommodation on 
Sunday. 

On further reflection, they are 
the identical individuals who have 
publicly and privately been mar- 
plots in every matter in our vicin- 
age, during the same length of 
time, which did not fully recognize 
their little Z+enezer or Bethel as its 
fount and origin; and though they 
are possibly not to be convinced, 
yet it is highly important for these 
people and all their class to learn 
once for all that the days of Puri- 
tanism are gone, and that nowa- 
days every man is responsible for 
his own acts to his Creator, and not 
to Mr. Jones next door, nor to 
the congregation with which he 
worships. We do not wish Mr. 
J to read his letters on Sun- 
day, nor will we force him to pa- 
tronize the street-car on that or 
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any other day; but we want him 
and his friends to cease from mak- 
ing laws that interfere with our 
freedom, while thrusting upon them 
nothing which, z//y nilly, they are 
bound to aecept. 

Thus it will be seen that our ob- 
jection is not to our friends of the 
various illiberal “ schemes of salva- 
tion” as individuals, nor to their 
practice of a peculiar and, to us, by 
no means an alluring primness of 
speech and gait on Sunday; but to 
their unwillingness to allow us, who 
see things differently, to follow our 
own convictions, and to their mani- 
fest determination that we shall, in 
the event of their ever having the 
power, be forced to adapt ourselves 
to their views and practices. This 
overbearing spirit seems to be in- 
separable from their pharisaic prac- 
tice and its resultant prejudices, so 
that our dislike to both is well 
founded. As to the sanctification 
of the Lord’s day, they have an in- 
disputable right to celebrate it just 
as austerely as may best suit them, 
though we think them grossly and 
foolishly wrongtherein. They may 
call the day Sadéath, if they please, 
though we know that word to sig- 
nify Saturday, and nothing else. 
But in return for this (not concession, 
for it is their right) we wish to sug- 
gest mildly that we also have cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among 
these, according to a highly-re- 
spectable and much-lauded docu- 
ment of which we sometimes hear, 
“are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”; and we modestly 
venture the additional suggestion 
that the municipal and other laws 
which already exist, and those 
which these people would fain en- 
act, touching an enforced observ- 
ance of the Sunday after ¢heir fash- 
ion, interfere largely with our us/ 
liberty and militate strongly against 
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our chances of success in the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Finally, which method of observ- 
ing the day seems the more in ac- 
cord with right reason? And here 
we wish the Protestant to lay aside 
a moment, if he can, the prejudice 
engendered by the tyranny of early 
education, surrounding usage, and 
personal habit. Our having been 
accustomed from early youth to a 
specific article of diet, clothing, or 
to a habit of any kind, physical or 
mental, does not necessarily make 
an entirely different usage wrong 
or the direct reverse sinfu/. If it 
be a command of God that Sunday 
shall be observed after the fashion 
of the ancient Jews with their Sab- 
bath, we have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that even ¢hen we object to its 
observance being made a matter of 
legal enactment. No man was ever 
yet driven to the Almighty by fear 
of temporal pains and penalties ; 
nor is any worship acceptable to 
our Creator unless it be a free-will 
offering of the heart. But when 
Protestants admit with us that the 
Mosaic dispensation is past and 
the type done away with in the 
fulness gf that which it prefigured, 
we certainly cannot consider the 
law of the Pentateuch any more 
binding upon us in this respect 
than in regard to the rite of cir- 
cumcision, the usage of polygamy, 
or the obligation of a brother to 
marry his deceased brother’s wife. 
But there is, in the New Testa- 
ment, no warrant at all for the 
change of the day, much less any 
rule for its special observance ; 
and consequently, on Protestant 
principles, any day in the week 
—indeed, any one in ten days, 
a fortnight, or a month—would 
answer the purposes of religion 
equally well; and as there is no 
Scriptural command, the mode of 
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observance is purely of human in- 
vention. ‘ 

We of course do not speak here 
of the Sunday, or of any one day 
in seven, employed (apart from re- 
ligious purposes) solely for the pur- 
pose of recruiting the jaded physi- 
cal energies of him who toils on 
the other six days in the week. 
The necessity for a periodical sus- 
pension of, toil and labor depends 
on physical laws to which no refer- 
ence is now made; and as the tur- 
moil of trade and the competition 
of labor go on increasing, the ne- 
cessity for the regular recurrence 
of a day of rest becomes more and 
more evident. The laboring classes 
are too numerous and too deeply 
interested in the preservation of 
the stated holiday for it ever to die 
out. In this view of the question 
—the purely physical one—the 
mode of observance would be sim- 
ply amatter of discretion and utility, 
and would not come within the 
purview of the civil law at all; 
though the actual appointment of 
the day might, for the sake of uni- 
formity and for many other rea- 
sons, very properly be considered 
as pertaining to government. We, 
however, speak of the day as a 
divine or an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, in which light its observance 
will depend upon the direct word 
ot God or command of his church ; 
but in no case will the civil law 
have any right to interfere either 
by dictum or permission. 

But even supposing, for argu- 
ment’s sake, what we by no means 
admit—viz., that the Sunday should 
be observed in accord with the 
prescriptions of the Pentateuch— 
we do not see how it follows that 
innocent and healthful recreation 
should be denied on that day, 
either to the young, for whom it is 
absolutely necessary, or to the mid- 
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dle-aged and the old, to whom it is 
at least desirable..“ There is a great 
and palpable distinction between 
recreation and labor. The latter is 
forbidden on the Sabbath in the 
Decalogue; but does the former 
stand in the same case? ‘The 
words are: “ On it thou shalt not do 
any work.” It does not say: “ On 
it thou shalt take no recreation, 
nor shalt thou play.” It is one 
thing to say to the hod-carrier or 
the navvy that he shall not mount 
the ladder with the heaped hod or 
ply the mattock and spade; and it 
is another and quite a different 
thing to say to either that he shall 
not take a walk in the suburbs, go 
with his family on an aquatic or 
rural excursion, or visit the “ Ex- 
hibition buildings” on a Sunday. 
It is against such superstitious 
abuses, which had, in course of 
time, grown up on the authority of 
the sophistical Rabbins touching 
the Sabbath, that our Saviour so 
frequently and pointedly protests ; 
and against the same or similar 
illiberal practices we now pro- 
test. 

We Catholics say that the Sun- 
day is like other holidays of obli- 
gation, of the same enactment, and 
on the some footing with them— 
z.¢., they are all instituted by com- 
mand of the church. Now, with 
the Sunday, as well as with the 
other church festivals of obliga- 
tion, comes the duty of hearing 
Mass and refraining from servile 
labor; but the law of the church 
ceases at that point, and “ where 
there is no law there is no trans- 
gression.” The Catholic believes 
the other days ordered by the 
church to be observed just as 
binding as Sunday; but it never 
enters his head to attempt to co- 
erce Protestants either into the 
same belief or observance. His 
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Protestant friend says to him in 
effect: “I have a very tender con- 
science touching the observance of 
this day. Your cheerfulness inter- 
feres with my devotional feelings; 
your Sunday recreations, walks, 
visits, and travel scandalize me, 
and offer a bad example to my 
rising family. On last Sunday 
morning yourself and family rode 
out in the -horse-cars to the park; 
in the afternoon you entertained a 
houseful of visitors, during which 
time you, with the flute, accom- 
panied your daughter on the piano. 
The Sunday previous you took the 
train for an adjoining city. The 
Sunday papers are frequently taken 
at your house. You write, post, 
receive, and read letters as uncon- 
cernedly on the Lord’s day as 
though it were the middle of the 
week. When we had the power 
you would have been firstly fined, 
then whipped, and for stubborn 
persistence put to death for this; 
but in these degenerate days all I 
can do is to put every legal and 
social obstruction in your way that 
our decaying numbers but ever per- 
sistent determination will enable us 
to do. Alas for the days that are 
gone !” 

Now, with the parents on either 
side we have little to do. The 
mind of the Catholic is made up; 
his conscience is informed from the 
precepts and instructions of the 
church; and we have no desire to 
change his views or practice in the 
premises. And, in the case of his 
opponent, there are few tasks so 
hopelessly wanting in results as 
that of convincing a man against 
his will; as that of trying to sur- 
mount religious prejudice in the 
adult. But we put it to fair rea- 
son, to common sense, to the com- 
munity (which has a manifest in- 
terest that its members shall be 
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under the influence of some reli- 
gion, and not utter infidels), to an- 
swer: In which of the two families 
exists the stronger likelihood that 
the children will grow up stanch 
and ardent believers in religion? 
Will any one tell us that it will be 
in that in which a dark, overshadow- 
ing pall, under the name of piety, 
was made “to press the life from 
out young hearts’; in which every 
thoughtless, merry, or exuberant 
word or act of theirs was repre- 
sented as sin “deserving God's wrath 
and curse for ever”; in which no 
memory of youth connected with 
religion can be other than sombre, 
dismal, and remorseful? Or will 
it be in the Catholic family, where 
the child is taught, not merely in 
words, but in fact, that “my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light”; where, 
as he grows up, religious observance 
constantly appeals to him as a pri- 
vilege, not as an infliction; where 


cheerfulness, mirth, and jollity are 
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by no means considered hostile to, 
but rather the concomitants of, true 
religion; and where no day of the 
week is definitely consecrated to 
unnatural gloom and false (because 
enforced, and consequently hypo- 
critical) devotion ? 

The answer is plain. Statistics 
of the result, with children brought 
up tinder each set of influences, 
bear us triumphantly out; and, in 
fine, thankful as we are for the 
daily and yearly decrease in num- 
bers and influence of those who 
maintain this rigorous observance 
of the Sunday, we shall be still bet- 
ter pleased, and it will be a happy 
day for this and the other Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples among whom 
they ever existed, when the quib- 
bling, narrow-minded, and sophis- 
tical principles and practices repre- 
sented by such persons shall have 
been entirely stamped out beneath 
the onward march of tolerance and 
Christian charity. 





THE ETERNAL YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DIVINE SEQUENCE,’ 


CONSUMMATION. 


We have spoken of the way in 
which the arch-enemy, the seducer 
of God’s children, is aping the mys- 
teries of the still hidden future, ac- 
cording as his subtlety and his en- 
mity direct him. But while his 
rage and cunning are devising new 
deceits for those who are not en- 
lightened by divine truth, or who 
have hid their light under a bushel, 
our attention is called in a special 
manner to her whose office it is, and 
ever has been, to crush his head. 
Whenever and wherever the deceits 
of men and devils are putting out 


the light and wrapping the soul of 
man in darkness, there does the Vir- 
gin Mother come more openly and 
more directly to counteract the fatal 
influence. It has been reserved for 
the cold, matter-of-fact, utilitarian 
last half of the nineteenth century 
to see awakened in the multitude 
the simple and romantic faith in 
pilgrimages and in the childlike, 
pathetic histories of Mary’s appear- 
ances upon earth that lent such 
charm to the ages of faith. If the 
enemy of mankind seems to have 
more power allowed to him in the 
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evil days on which we have fallen, 
so the Mother of fair love, from 
whose pure hands the divine odyle 
streams, is deigning to speak to chil- 
dren and childlike souls, showing 
herself to be the great channel of 
special graces, the medium of divine 
communications, and the sure refuge 
against Satan’s acted prophecy and 
pantomime of God’s loving inten- 
tions, “We will come to him, and 
dwell with him ”—and Mary is the 
precursor and the channel now as 
she was then to his first coming, 
when he took flesh in her womb. 
The promise to the individual soul 
is the promise to the church: and 
vice versa. ‘The revelation of God 
in the church is also the life of God 
in the soul—the two are bound up 
in one. The life of the church is 
the guarantee of the life of the soul ; 
it is the only sure foundation of 
such life ; and the golden house, the 
domus aurea, of that life is devotion 
to the divine Mother. For as her 
presence, her sweet virginal life, 
was the necessary preliminary to 
the first coming of Christ, so will 
the Son of God not appear on his 
glorious second mission till Mary 
has come in the hearts of her people 
as an army with banners; all her 
prerogatives known and worship- 
ped, all her position, flowing from 
her rights as the mother of the God- 
man, acknowledged and_ under- 
stood, and her court of angels fol- 
lowing in her mystic footsteps up- 
on earth, even as the bees follow 
their queen wherever she may 
choose to alight; and so preceding 
the second coming of our dearest 
Lord and ushering in the new glo- 
ries of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. 

The Holy Ghost could only be 
sent by Jesus glorified. The sacri- 
fice of the cross needed to be ac- 
complished and the precious blood 
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shed, before the promised Paraclete 
couldcome. And thus between the 
one stupendous event and the other 
there lies an epoch of forty days, 
when he had not yet ascended in- 
to heaven, and when therefore his 
risen glory was in a measure incom- 
plete. At the beginning of that 
dread time, full of the deepest mys- 
tery, of which we but imperfectly 
comprehend the meaning, he was 
seen first by Mary Magdalene in 
the garden. And as she fell at his 
feet with extended hands, he said, 
“Touch me not.” We have prob- 
ably all of us at some time meditat- 
ed sadly on those repelling words. 
Time was when she might touch 
those blessed feet, not with her 
hands only but with her lips. Does 
he love her less now that her repen- 
tance is complete, and her salvation 
accomplished? Do not her rapid 
thoughts go back in one rush to the 
time when she sat at his feet unre- 
buked, whiling away the contempla- 
tive hours as she listened to his 
words and heard him say she had 
chosen “the better part”? Does 
she not with a pang of wounded 
love recall the moment when she 
wiped the precious ointment with 
her hair from the feet she had 
bathed with it and with her tears? 
But now he says, “ Touch me not!” 
Yes, there is a change. But, O 
loving heart! it is not a change of 
loss but of gain. It is true there is 
an interim in which our beloved 
Lord is shrouded from us in too 
much glory for our human sense. 
Thecradle-time of his sweet infancy 
is past, the grace of his youth, the 
glory of his manhood, and all the 
bitter-sweet ignominies of his cross. 
He has passed somewhat beyond our 
ken. He is risen, but not yet as- 
cended. The first Mass* had not 


* By this is meant the first Mass celebrated by a 
mere man. 
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then been offered. The bloody 
sacrifice was over; the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice had not been celebrat- 
ed by mere priestly hands, only by 
his own divine hands on Holy 
Thursday. Until Mass had once 
been said, there was something as it 
were incomplete in the condition of 
the church. ‘The next touch, the 
only touch possible for us (save by 
a special command to St. ‘Thomas 
and his faltering disciples), was in 
the Blessed Sacrament.* Now we 
touch him daily, and fear no re- 
buke. Jesus is ascended, and the 
Paraclete has come, and is ever 
coming more and more; and as the 
Holy Dove sheds the light of his 
wings upon the church and speaks 
through her utterance, so the pri- 
vileges and the status of Mary are 
more revealed and more developed. 
We know more of our queen, and 
we are learning more of her court, 
and when both have taken their 
place in the hearts of men and have 
prepared for the reign of the Holy 
Ghost, when the angels have ac- 
complished their mission, the far- off 
glories of which are hardly dawning 
on us, then will he make us know 
all that lies hidden in the deep 
mystery of his second coming, and 
God and man and angels will be 
united in the sweet bonds of Jesus, 
and through the mediation of her 
who is clothed with the sun, with 
the moon beneath her feet, and a 
crown of twelve stars on her virgin 
head. 

This is the divine progression, 
and this is leading to the divine 
consummation. 


Our task is drawing to a close. 
It has been our endeavor to encir- 


* With ever-yearning love he calls us in the dear 
Sacrament of the Altar and before the doors of his 
tabernacle that we may touch not only his sacred 
feet. as Mary Magdalene pressed them to her lips, 
but his whole self, his humanity and his divinity in 
one, 
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cie the whole creation with the 
chain of faith, and to bind each to 
all in endless links of the divine 
love. We have dared to glance 
back before time into the bosom of 
eternity. We have beheld time, as 
it appears to our human ken, in a 
manner detach itself from eternity, 
and seem to become an entity— 
which indeed it is in a certain 
sense. We have marvelled at its 
slow-flowing course and its distant 
results, as compared with our own 
rapidity of thought and grasp of im- 
agination. And we have seen that 
time is patient because it is the off- 
spring of eternity, and because it 
is the mode and vehicle of God’s 
revelation of himself to us. God is 
patient because he is almighty and 
omniscient. For a little space we 
have strained our endeavors to look 
upon the flowing stream as God 
sees it, and not as we break it up 
into moments and hours. Our mo- 
tive for doing this has been to real- 
ize so far as is possible the contin- 
uousness of God’s action with the 
indivisibility of his being as he is 
in himself, and to prove that this in- 
divisibility and intrinsic unchange- 
ableness lie at the root of all his 
manifestations of himself through 
the nunc fluens of time. Wherever 
we have fancied a contradiction to 
exist, or even a disparity, the error 
has lain in our partial vision and not 
in any shadow of change in the great 
God. He meant always what he 
means now, but mankind could not 
always equally bear that meaning. 
Therefore, as pitying his creation, 
he has condescended in past ages 
to pour the divine waters of reve- 
lation in diverse colored vessels ; 
so that at one time the limpid liquid 
seemed tous of a different hue from 
what it assumed subsequently, until 
at last the waters of life were held 
-in the crystal vases of the church, 
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pure and white as they. We per- 
ceive and understand that the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob 
is the same God as our God of 
Bethlehem and Calvary. And the 
unity of God’s nature becomes ever 
more and more obvious to us as 
we study the characteristics of his 
government. At no period and in 
no place has the loving Creator for- 
gotten the work of his.own hands. 
And lest we could not find him, he 
has adapted the light he poured 
upon us to the weakness of our 
sight. In the unity of God and in 
his unchangeableness we find our 
own link to the past, and discover 
how we are the inheritors of for- 
mer ages and the heirs of the years 
to come. We have indicated (we 
could do no more) the great fact 
that all is because God is; that he 
has and can have no other end 


than himself; and that it is exactly 
in that great truth that lies all our 


hope and all our salvation. For he 
is absolute goodness as certainly and 
as necessarily as he is absolute be- 
ing. This being so, it is impossible 
for us to wish anything that he has 
made not to be. Dreadful as is the 
thought of hell, we could not wish 
hell were not—we cannot wish evil 
to exist. ‘But we find it there, and 
we are silent because he has per- 
mitted it. We hate it, because, 
though he permits it, he hates it. 
But we see how it grows out of the 
free will of men and angels; and 
that, as all merit lies in deliberate 
choice, there could be no choice if 
virtue were a necessity. Evil is 
not, like good, an original and uni- 
versal principle. It is the negation 
of that; and required, to give it an 
actual existence, the free power of 
deliberate selection, like that of the 
devils when they fell. We see as 
we read the history of the world, in 
the light thrown by the knowledge 
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of God, that evil works greater good. 
And as we can see this in part, we 
believe that it exists in the whole, 
though our perception is limited. 
We know that good must triumph 
in the end. If we thought other- 
wise, we should make the devil 
stronger than God, and the scheme 
of redemption a comparative fail- 
ure. 

As we enumerate all these things, 
what is the result we arrive at ex- 
cept one of illimitable joy and con- 
fidence—exultation beyond all ex- 
pression in the might and majesty 
of our God—a hopefulness that 
exceeds language—a courage too 
large for a narrow heart, and a 
boundless, passionate yearning to- 
wards all living souls, that they 
may learn how great a God is our 
God, and how good and grand a 
thing it is to be alive and to serve 
him ? 

We can only measure life with 
any accuracy by the amount of 
thought which has filled it— 
that is, by the quantity of our 
intellectual and spiritual powers 
which we have been able to bring 
to the small aperture in the camera 
obscura by which to contemplate 
the ever-flowing eternity that lies 
beyond, and cut it up into the 
sections we call time. 

Another example will show us 
how plastic is the nature of time. 
Take the life of an animal. We 
are inclined to give the largest pos- 
sible and reasonable importance to 
the brute creation. It is an open 
question in which we see great 
seeds of future development, all 
tending to increased glory to the 
Creator and to further elucidation 
of creative love. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that brutes perceive only, 
or chiefly, by moments. ‘There is, 
as compared with ourselves, little 
or no sequence in their perceptions. 
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There is no cumulative knowledge. 
‘They are without deliberate reflec- 
tion, even where they are not with- 
out perceptions of relations and 
circumstances, past or future. 
Consequently, they are more rigor- 
ously subjected to time than our- 
selves. Therefore, when we de- 
prive an animal of life we deprive 
him of a remainder of time that 
is equal to little more than no time, 
in proportion to the degree in which 
his power of filling time with per- 
ception is less than our own.* 
All we have said tends to prove 
that time has in itself only a rela- 
tive existence; it is a form or phase 
of our own being.t It is an aspect 
of eternity; the aspect which is 
consistent with our present condi- 
tion. 

From the way in which we have 
seen that God has made use of dif- 
ferent races to work for the establish- 
ment and development of his church, 


we have opened a glorious vista of 
hope in the future, and we have 
rejoiced over the work to be done, 


and the laborers who at the 
eleventh hour shall be called into 
the vineyard, until even the frag- 
ments that remain shall be gathered 
up, so that nothing may be lost. 
We have dared to maintain, against 


* In other words, there is a more imperfect being 
than ours. Though whether its imperfection is to 
exclude all idea of their having a future fuller de- 
velopment, whereby and in which they will be in- 
Cemnified for their sinless share in guilty man’s 
punishment, is stilt an open question. 

+ Time is the measure of successive existence in 
created and finite beings. As a finite spirit cannot 
escape from this limit of successive existence, any 
more than a body can escape from the limit of locali- 
ty and finite movement in space, it is evident that 
this statement is not correct 1n a literal and strictly 
metaphysical sense. Eterna! existence is the entire 
possession of life which is illimitable in such a per- 
fect manner that all succession in duration is ex- 
cluded. It is possible only in God, who is alone 
Most pure and perfect act, and therefore is at once 
all he can be, without change or movement. The 
created spirit must ever live by a perpetual move- 
ment or increase in its duration, because it is on 
every side finite. It is impossible, therefore, that 
time should cease while creatures continue to exist. 
—Ep. C. W. 
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all those who cavil at the evil days 
on which we have fallen, that Chris- 
tianity has infiltrated its influence 
in regions where it is blasphemed, 
or, as in the past Roman Empire, 
where it was denied. We have 
endeavored to impress on our rea- 
ders the importance, and in a cer- 
tain sense the sacredness, of mat- 
ter, as the vehicle of God’s demon- 
stration of himself. For, as Féne- 
lon says, “ God has established the 
general laws of nature (which in- 
volve all the laws of matter) to 
hide under the veil of the regulated 
and uniform course of nature his 
perpetual operation from the eyes 
of proud and corrupt men, while on 
the other hand he gives to pure and 
docile souls something which they 
may admire in all his works.” In 
proportion as we honor God's laws, 
so should we honor the means of 
their manifestation, the substance 
through and in which they work, 
and without which they would fall 
back into the abstract and have no 
existence outside God himself. We 
say in proportion, because the 
manifestation is second to the prin- 
ciple manifested, and the modus 
operandi is inferior to him who em- 
ploys it. We have as much diffi- 
culty in conceiving of God apart 
from his operations as we have in 
realizing eternity apart from time. 
And therefore is all honor due to 
the vast creation whereby we see 
the evidence of things not seen, 
and everything becomes to us 
“holy to the Lord.” It is for this 
reason that the true and intelligent 
love of nature is essentially the off- 
spring of the Christian faith. The 
ancients cannot be said to have had 
it in any degree beyond a remote 
possibility in their intellectual na- 
ture. To them nature was a weird 
enchantress, hiding her terrible se- 
crets with a jealous care. The si- 
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lence and solitude of the forests 
and the mountains were full of a 
sense of horror. ‘The separate trees 
held a lamenting and imprisoned 
spirit; the gay, sparkling streams 
were a ‘transmuted nymph, which, 
like the perfumed shrubs and flow- 
ers, told some tale of the anger of 
the gods and their swift revenge. 
All that was inanimate inspired 
sadness. And when their pastoral 
tales rose into cheerfulness, it was 
that the lowing herds and bleating 
sheep formed a part. The sounds 
and motion of at least animal life 
were essential. The solitudes of 
nature were simply awful and terri- 
fic; for nature was then only a 
mystery to unredeemed humanity. 
She held deep secrets in her bosom, 
but the curse had set its seal upon 
them all, and she waited in long 
mournful silence for the hour when 
the human feet of the Creator 
should press her varied fields, and 


vy his thrilling touch break the 


iron bars of her captivity, and 
teach her to tell of him in the whis- 
pered music of her thousand voices. 
In truth, her secrets were his, nor 
dared she break silence until he 
had come to set free the mystery 
of love for which she was created 
and instituted, But when Love 
himself had walked the earth, and 
mingled his tears—ay, and his pre- 
cious blood—with the dews of his 
own creation, then the dark melan- 
choly of nature grew into sweet 
pathos, and her solitudes were filled 
with secrets of his presence. 

But what was then hidden from 
the pagan world could hardly be 
so to the first father of our race, he 
who out of the vast stores of his 
infused science named all created 
beings. When Adam saw the corn 
growing bright in thick array, and 
the vine bending down with purple 
fruit, surely he understood, as in 
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a prophecy, the great symbol of the 
bread of life and of the Holy Eu- 
charist. The body and blood of 
the Incarnate God, albeit unbroken 
and unshed, must have been pre- 
sent to his ardent expectation as 
he beheld their antitype in the 
garden of Paradise. ‘The rose with 
her mystic bosom deep enfolded 
must ever have awakened some 
passing thought of the Rosa mys- 
tica. And when to sad Eve, after 
her exile beyond the gates guarded 
by the flaming sword of the cheru- 
bim, the rose appeared bearing 
thorns among her five or seven 
leaved foliage, she guessed at the 
sacred crown and the divine 
wounds of the God-man, and at 
the sevenfold desolation of the 
mother who bore him. And what 
to us are the bright autumn hedge- 
row leaves dabbed with blood, not 
red now but tawny? Are they not 
tokens that he has trod that way 
and left the traces of his past 
glorious passion—past, because 
that blood was shed once for all, 
but still and for ever remaining; 
while the scarlet poppy takes up 
the theme, and in every corn-field, 
on barren tracks, and meeting the 
way-worn traveller by the road’s 
dusty side, reminds him that the 
sacrifice is renewed hour by hour 
the wide world over, fresh and life- 
giving asever? Can the rich wood- 
lands fail to bring before us the 
thought of him who gathered from 
the forests of his own creation the 
wood for his own cross? Can we 
sit beneath the dappled sunshine 
of the flickering boughs without 
remembering how it dared to lay 
its quick vibrating touch upon his 
sacred head, as he walked amid the 
olive groves of Gethsemane, but 
withdrew ‘itself, and gave place 
to the cold moon before the scene 
of his great agony ? 
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Surely these shadows are full or 
uncreated light; and from time to 
time the church retrims her lamps 
of dogmatic theology, and each 
time the light streams further down 
into the still, dim, uncertain regions 
of natural science, another pre- 
cious secret is revealed, another 
ancient doubt dispelled; and mat- 
ter and natural laws prove them- 
selves each more and more to be 
the depositories of divine truth and 
the faithful creatures of the omni- 
present Creator. 

While acknowledging the force 
of law, we have denied that law 
can have an independent existence 
apart from a self-existing, self-con- 
scious lawgiver, of whom it is the 
exponent. We have asserted the 
saine as regards force, which is but 
another name for law, or, rather, 
which is law ia posse. And we 
have stated that as science proves 
the absence of all direct contact in 


the material world, the world of 
atoms, so the only real contact is 
that of spirit on matter, of the 
divine Creator on his own crea- 


tion. For he is nearer to us than 
we are to ourselves. All forces, 
all active powers, emanate from 
God. ‘They are the evidences to 
us of his existence. They could 
as little exist without him as a 
shadow can exist without light. 
They are one in their nature, 
though they are diverse in their 
effects, because they are God’s 
constant /ouch on his own creation. 
He exists formally in all space and 
beyond all space. And everywhere 
he is the same: the immutable and 
absolute Zs. In his touch on his 
creation he gives rise to the active 
forces which virtually declare his 
being, and which are extended 
throughout space, but under a 
million varied degrees of being 
and a million varied forms. They 
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are virtually everywhere equally. 
But their manifestation in mind 
and degree is as diverse as all 
that exists in the vast cosmos, in- 
side and outside of which God is, 
infinite and entire. 

We have not enlarged upon this 
theme as we might have done. We 
have only pointed out to our read- 
ers how God’s touch on his crea- 
tion is the only absolute contact 
that exists, and that science goes 
to prove the absence of all other, 
that is, of all material contact. We 
have abstained from trying to de- 
monstrate how this truth sweeps 
away a hundred doubts respect- 
ing God’s ways towards man, and 
a thousand difficulties that might 
prove stumbling-blocks to our faith. 
We have desired no more than to 
put the thought, nay, we might 
say the fact, before them, and leave 
them to work aut all its corol- 
laries in love and devotion. We 
are not writing for sceptics but for 
those who believe, and would fain 
believe yet more surely, giving a 
reason for the faith that is in them, 
and dwelling in prayer on thoughts 
which reveal more of God’s char- 
acter to the soul. We are to be 
perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. That is, in our measure 
and degree, we are to aim at a faint 
reflection of the harmony, the pro- 
portion, the justice of God. To 
do this, and to aim at doing it, we 
need to form in our own minds an 
accurate though but a limited view 
of the character of God. And to 
effect this, we must as it were look 
at his character all round—for 
which purpose the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future are all-impor- 
tant to us; and we have to view 
him as he reveals himself to us in 
his creation, in his government, and 
in his promises. We have ventured 
to maintain that the whole of his 
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creation is with a view to his In- 
carnation ; that the Incarnation of 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity is enhanced by his glo- 
rious passion and most precious 
death working our redemption; 
that it is glorified by his resur- 
rection and ascension; and only 
completed in his sacramental pre- 
sence; that as this sacramental 
presence is the one great fact virtu- 
ally enclosing in itself all the others, 
as it is the coping-stone of the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, its low- 
est depth and greatest height, so is 
it the link that rivets the creation to 
the God-man, and the keystone to all 
the science of matter and dynamic 
force. For it is the divine epitome 


of all the laws that govern both, the 
reason of their being, and the last 
exponent of their rootedness in God. 
It completes the circle within whose 
bounds lies the entire cosMos as a 
globe environed by the serpent. 


It is the golden ring with which the 
divine Spouse has wedded himself 
to his church and to all the world, 
if they but knowit. Words fail us. 
We cannot say enough; for these 
are thoughts too deep for words, 
and which seem to be rather dark- 
ened tham expressed by language. 
And, like all that is greatest, they 
come to us from that which seems 
most simple and most hidden of all— 
a silken-curtained Tabernacle; and 
behind the little closed door lies all ; 
every secret has its solution within 
the round white limits of the Host, for 
that Host is the great ultimatum of 
the creation, and the absolute con- 
summation of God's giving himself 
to man, while the latter is in the 
condition of viator. 

We have entreated our readers 
not to be deluded by the dimness 
of thespresent times, but by prayer 
and solitary thought to strain their 
spiritual vision to behold the bright- 
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ness of the future which is coming 
upon us like the rays of the sun be- 
hind a mist; the reign of the Holy 
Ghost—the enlargement of the 
church’s border, and the spreading 
of the cords of her tent; the de- 
votion to the Mother of God taking 
root in an honorable people; and: 
thus, through the mediation of her 
who is the first among all created 
beings, bringing the whole outer 
world nearer to the spiritual world. 
This, and the future mission, may 
be a very distant one, of her mes- 
sengers the angels, are all certain 
because they are written, and even 
now the signs of the times indicate 
their advent. In whatever form 
they may come, whatever may be 
the details filling up the wonderful 
picture of the future, whatever, in 
short, may be the literal working- 
out of the wonderful promises of the 
Gospel, one thing at least is certain: 
they mean peace to men of good- 
will. We may be quite unable to 
define or explain them; we are 
waiting for the hour when the 
church shall teach us more. But 
we cannot exaggerate their impor- 
tance, nor can we deny that our 
blessed Lord has left a rebuke on 
those who make no attempt to dis- 
cern the signs of the times. There 
are souls among his special servants 
who are the men of the future. 
They are those who are called to 
stand on the watch-towers of pray- 
er, and to hear the cry, “ Watch- 
man, what of the night ?” 

The time of figs was not yet. 
Nevertheless, he in his eternal jus- 
tice cursed the fig-tree that yielded 
him no fruit, when he deigned to 
look up among the broad, scented 
leaves of its knotted branches. 
There are souls who are called to 
bear fruit out of season as well as 
in season, and woe to them if they 
fail in their higher and exceptional 
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spiritual vocatiori. ‘They are to be 
beforehand with time; they are to 
be, though in a silent, hidden way, 
the spiritual heralds of the future, 
the harbingers of God's coming 
spring, the pioneers of prayer. 
They are the human messengers 
that are to prepare his way before 
him, in those never-ceasing con- 
quests which multiply in proportion 
as our hearts are ready to receive 
him. They are to live, as all the 
@great saints have done, in advance 
of their age. St. Francis was cen- 
turies before his time in the refine- 
ments of his exquisitely spiritual- 
ized nature; St. Vincent of Paul 
was the same in the creations of his 
charity; and St. Francis of Sales 
like St. Philip Neri in the blending 
of deep piety with the exigencies 
of modern life. The nearer we ap- 
proach to the consummation, the 
more numerous will become the 
watchers of the night, the souls that 
are looking out for a new dawn, 
and who meanwhile are leading aa 
inner life in advance of the present. 
God alone can know them, and 
those on whom he has bestowed 
the gift, though but partially, of 
the discernment of spirits. To 
others they will appear as men 
walking in a dream, visionary and 
unpractical. It matters not to 
them. Even here they have in a 
measure their great reward, for they 
can say, with their divine Master, “ I 
have meat to eat which you know 
not.” 

We are often tempted to com- 
plain that we have fallen upon evil 
times. The past seems to us to have 
been more full of heroism, the fu- 
ture we believe will be richer in 
knowledge. We have slid into a 
period of prosaic piety mingled 
with many doubts. Without paus- 
ing to argue how much of this is 
false, we would remark that the 
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present is an epoch which may yield 
a larger amount of merit to those 
who know how to profit by it than 
perhaps any other—we may’ make 
a rich harvest of faith and hope. 
And we must bear in mind that 
both these are virtues that will ul- 
timately be swallowed up in the 
greater and crowning virtue of per- 
fect charity. When we see, there 
wilt be an end of faith; when we 
know, hope will expire in certainty. 
“There remain now faith, hope, 
and charity; but the greatest of 
these is charity.” In proportion to 
the extension of our knowledge, the 
area of our blind faith is diminish- 
ed. “Because thou hast seen me, 
thou ,hast believed. Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” There is a special 
grace attending these twilight days, 
wher a larger demand is made 
upon our faith. The light will 


gradually increase unto the perfect 


day—not only the real absolute 
perfect day of heaven, but in a mea- 
sure here upon earth. ‘The merit 
of faith will be less, when the angels 
are obviously carrying out their 
mission upon earth, than it is now, 
when the good lies so hidden, and 
the evil is so rampant and open. 
We are foolish not more truly to 
value the advantages.of our own 
time, and to rejoice that we are 
called upon to have a greater and a 
stronger faith than may be possible 
in those who will, as it were, put 
their hand into the wounded side 
where beats the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Whatever has an appear- 
ance of discouragement about it is 
in fact a fresh demand from God 
upon our larger faith and deeper 
trust. It is as if he said to us, 
“ You are myefriends, and therefore 
I can count upon you.” We should 
make haste to lay up a larger har- 
vest of meritorious faith from every 
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doubt that falls across our path 
and every cloud that veils the sun- 
shine, and by this very act we shall 
hasten the dawn and bring on the 
| joyous fruitionofourprayer. “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it isin heaven "—for surely 
this prayer is intended to be grant- 
ed in a far greater degree than any- 
thing the world has ever seen from 
the creation to the present hour. 
Remember who taught us that 
prayer; and remember the centu- 
ries that it has been breathed by all 
the church of God from infancy to 
age. It is not a poetic phrase. It 
is not a hyperbole. It is God's 
word, expressive of God’s will and 
God’s intention; and, thereforg, has 
he made it the universal petition of 
all his children. It is the epitome 


of all he demands in every sepa- 
rate soul, until the many units*have 
become a large multitude of the 
faithful, greater than any man can 


number. 

It is the strenuousness of our faith 
which will give a greater distinct- 
ness, a more delineated and chiselled 
clearness, to our convictions, and 
even to our opinions. At present 
they hang loose on too many of us, 
and flap about in the high wind of 
the world’s contempt and impudent 
indifference, blinding our sight and 
hindering our steps. A_ firmer, 
steadier faith will gather tight across 
our bosom all our outstanding no- 
tions and ideas, bringing them into 
subjection to the faith which teaches 
us to see all things as God sees 
them—that is, according to.our de- 
gree, but in the same light that he 
sees them, which is the light of eter- 
nity and of his own being. He has 
bidden us open our mouth wide 
that he may fill it. Can, we, then 
hope too largely or too earnestly? 
Can we assign any limits to the grace 
of sanctification in its continuous 
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progression, or to the advance 
of love in the ever-enduring reign 
of the Holy Ghost? The God to- 
wards whom we are being so sweet- 
ly drawn is infinite, and though 
each individual must reach his own 
appointed measure and degree, yet 
who can dare put a limit even in 
thought to the plenitude of that 
future? But for our great and ex- 
ceeding hope, how barren would 
our present life appear! Like 
Rachel, the church cries incessantly® 
to her Lord, “Give me children, or 
I die.” Let us repeat the prayer, 
and re-echo in every act of our lives 
the passionate desire for the spread 
of truth and the increase of light; 
for it is hardly less difficult to guess 
at the beautiful and glorious future 
which God reserves for his cherished 
creations—the garment that he has 
woven for his only-begotten Son— 
than it is to form an opinion of the 
possible glorious future of 
souls as compared with others. And 
is this all? Have we by any un- 
guarded expression left on 
reader’s mind a.notion that we are 
anticipating the perfectibility of 
mankind upon earth, the absence 
of evil, and a sort of pious utopia, as 
the sum and substance of our ex- 
pectations—a deifying of the system 
of nature, a glorification in some 
distant future of all the natural 
laws, as ultimate and final, and 
which, because of the beauty of 
creation, are to content us and be 
in some form or other our higher 
destiny? Not so. The end is not 
in that, neither is it here. Were 
Satan bound now, as one day he 
will be, we still should as now 
carry about with us the concupi- 
scence which has tainted the na- 
ture of every Shuman being, save 
only the Mother of God. Alas! 
we need no devil to prompt us 
to sin, for we carry an enemy 


some 


our 
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within us. Even mortal sin can be 
committed without his assistance; 
and we are but too apt to paint him 
blacker by thrusting upon him a re- 
sponsibility which is too often all 
our own. We believe in no ab- 
solutely sinless existence this side 
the gates of death, except that of 
the God-man and his immaculate 
Mother. But this we do believe, 
that “wisdom is justified by her 
children,” * and we venture to an- 
ticipate that all that is holy, beauti- 
ful, and fitting in nature will shine 
with a renewed glory upon earth as 
the dawn grows to the perfect day, 
before the temporal gives place to 
the eternal, and the Son of Man 
shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to the Father. “And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, 
then the Son also himself shall be 
subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in 
all.” + We have borne the image 


of the earthly, we must also bear 
the image of the heavenly—when 
God shall be all in all, when we 
shall have ascended by the ladder 
of the sacred humanity to the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity, when we 
shall look on the Triune God and 


be satisfied. Before the immensity 
of that thought there falls a veil of 
light more impenetrable than the 
thickest darkness. We cease to 
think. Our whole being becomes 
as it were detached from our hu- 
man consciousness, and for one 
moment, one awful, never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment, we hang over the 
abyss which is the eternity and the 


* Matt. xi. 19. + 1 Cor. xv. 
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infinity of God. Towards that we 
yearn, for it is our last end. Even 
the immaculate heart of Mary; even 
the unutterable endearments of the 
sacred humanity; even that which 
in its mystery and its hiddenness is 
the nearest approach to the undi- 
vided thought of God—the Blessed 
Eucharist—become to us but parts 
of a whole which must be ours, if 
we are to be content. The cosmos 
rolls away from our sight like a 
scorched parchment before that liv- 
ing heat. The history of Bethle- 
hem and Calvary are manifestations 
limited in themselves, and indica- 
tive of more. ‘The Blessed Para- 
clete, whose personality we perhaps 
sometimes find it hard to individ- 
ualize (though we do not say with 
the Ephesian disciples that “we 
have not so much as heard whether 
there be a Holy Ghost’), becomes 
in our thoughts a more intense and 
absolute idea, less vague than in 
the past, and how inscrutably at- 
tractive! We have reached the 
thought of the Holy Ghost through 
Jesus. And now we seem to sink 
into the bosom of the Father 
through the Holy Ghost; and, in a 
way too deep for words, to be con- 
scious of ourselves only through our 
perception of the great God, and to 
have lost everything save the im- 
mensity and the unity, the eternal 
being and the eternal love, of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost—the three Persons we have 
dimly known on earth; and the 
one God, whom we shall only 
fully know in heaven, when we 
shall have entered on the eternal 
years. 


THE END. 
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THe GLORIES OF THE SACRED HEART. 
By Henry Edward, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1876. 
[Republished by special permission 
of his Eminence. ] 

There are many excellent works on 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. The newone whose title is given 
above is not a mere repetition in a new 
form of the substance of any of these 
preceding treatises. It is different from 
all of them, and quite peculiar in its 
scope, as well as in its style, as might 
be expected from its eminent author. 
Its basis is strictly theological. With 
his usual and characteristic accuracy of 
doctrine and lucidity of style, the cardi- 
nal makes an exposition of the mystery 
of the Incarnation and its consequences, 
especially in respect to the deification 
and adoration of the sacred humanity of 
Jesus Christ. The special cudtus of the 
Sacred Heart is explained in its relation 
to the deified humanity, to the Blessed 
Sacrament, to the sanctification of men, 
and to the eternal glory of the elect. 
This is a book to enlighten the mind of 
a sincere and devout reader, and, through 
the illumination of the understanding, to 
awaken a solid, rational, and ardent de- 
votion. 


We have received the following books, 
but in consequence of the unusually 
crowded state of our columns must defer 
notice of them until later: 


TERRA INCOGNITA ; OR, THE CONVENTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. By John Ni- 
cholas Murphy. Popular Edition. 
London: Burns & Oates. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 

SOUVENIRS OF NoTRE DAME: A Collec- 
tion of Poems and Dramas. By Mrs. 
Mary T. Monroe. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE, AND THE DUKE 
or Mercia: Historical Dramas. By 
the late Sir Aubreyde Vere. London: 
Pickering. 

MARGARET ROPER; OR, THE CHANCELLOR 
AND HIS DAUGHTER. By Agnes M. 
Stewart. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 

Rea Lire. By Mathilde Froment. 
Translated from the French by Miss 
Newlin. Kelly, Piet & Co. 

THE WISE NuN or EASTONMERE, and other 
iy By Miss Taylor. Kelly, Piet 

O, 


SAINT ELIZABETH, THE LILY OF PoRTU- 
GAL; SAINT ELIZABETH, THE MATRON 
OF IsRAEL; SAINT ELIZABETH, THE 
QUEEN oF Huncary. By the author 

Kelly, Piet 


of ‘‘ Life in the Cloister.” 
&C 


0. 

MEDITATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
A RETREAT OF ONE Day IN EACH 
MontH. Kelly, Piet & Co. 

BerTHA: A Historical Romance. 
Conrad von Bolanden. 
S. B. A. Harper. 
J. Sadlier & Co. 

THE NEw MonruH OF THE SACRED HEART 
OF Jesus. From the original French. 
B.S. P. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cun- 
ningham’s Son. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. A Lecture de- 
livered at Leeds, England. By Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. St.Louis: Patrick Fox. 

LitTLe CATECHISM OF THE INFALLIBILITY 
OF THE SOVEREIGN PonTirF. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

SPIRITUALISM AND NERVOUS DERANGE- 
MENT. By William A. Hammond, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Tue PuysicAL BAsis OF IMMORTALITY. 
By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

CLAREL: A Poem and Pilgrimage in the 
Holy Land. By Herman Melville. 
Twovols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE GREEKS AND THE PERSIANS. By the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

THE FALL OF THE STUARTS AND WESTERN 
Europe. By the Rev. E. Hale, M.A. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

THE AGE oF ELIZABETH. By Mandell 
Creighton, M.A. Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

Tue Lire, LETTERS, AND TABLE-TALK OF 
BENJAMIN ROBERT Haypon. Edited 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 

Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. By Edward 

Abbott. Roberts Bros. 

AcusAH: A New England Study. By 
Rev. Peter Pennot. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

A Question or Honor. By Christian 
Reid. New York: Appleton & Co. 
Spirit INvocATions. Compiled by Allen 

Putnam, M.A. Boston: Colby & Rich. 


By 
Translated by 
New York: D.& 


In the next number of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p will be begun a new serial enti- 
tled “Six Sunny Months,” by the author 
of The House of Yorke, Grapes and Thorns, 
etc, 





